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California Postsecondary 
Educaclon Ck>ismlssioa 



Resolution 7-80 

Approving Equal Educational Opportunity in 
California 'Postsecondary Education: Part III 



WHEREAS, Assembly Concurrent Resolution 151 (Resolution Chapter 
209, 1974) requested the Regents of the University of 
California, the Trustees of the- Calif oraia State Univer- 
sity and Colleges* and the Governors of the California 
Coaaaunity Colleges 

•. . . to prepare a plan that will provide- for 
addressing and overccjming , by 1980, ethnic, 
' economic, and sexual "underrepresentation in 

the makeTup of the student bodies of institu~ 
tions of public higher education as compared 
to the general ethnic, economic, and sexual 
composition of recent California high school 
graduates, and 

WHEREAS, The California Postsecondary Education Conmission was re- 
quested to report annually to the Legislature on the prog 
ress the public segments have made in addressing and re- 
sponding to the problem; now,, therefore, be it 



RESOLVED. That the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
approve the report, ' Equal Educational Opportunity in 
California Postsecondary Education: Part III , as its 
third response to Assembly Concurrent Resolution 151, 
3nd that the- Cosnmission a\ithori2e its Diract&r to trans- 
mit the report to the Legislature, the Governor, and 
Board of Regents -jf the University of California, the 
Board of Trustees of the California State University 
and Colleges, and the Board of Governors of the Cali- 
fornia Commiinity Colleges. 



Adopted 

March 17, 1980 
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INTRODUCTION 



Equal educational opportunity for all California citizens haVlbeen a 
goal of the State's public postaecondary institution* since at least 
1964. During that fifteen-year period, a variety of prograais have 
been established to increase enrollaents and persistence rates of 
low-incooe, ethnic minority, and wo»en students. A substantial 
financial ^coattitsient has been oade.by both the State and federal 
govemaients to these programs, with the general level of funding 
increasing each year. 

Fifteen years have passed since the establishment of the first 
"educational opportunity program" at the University of California, 
and five years have elapsed since the passage of Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution 151. It is now time for a thorough assessment of the 
effectiveness of institutional, State, and federal efforts to eaqpand 
educational participation in California. The purposes of this 
report are to: (1) review the progress made during the past five 
years, (2) identify the barriers to further progress, (3) inventory 
existing student affirmative action programs, and (4) prti^ide 
recoMsendations for a coordinated statewide effort to increase the 
^ducatir^al participation of low-income, ethnic minority, and women 
students. 

Recognizing the existence of underrepresented gvoups in California's 
postsecondary institutions, the Legislature adopted Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution 151 (1974) . The Resolution requested the 
Regents of the University of California, the Trustees of the 
California State University and Ci^lleges, and the Governors of the 
California Community Colleges: 

To prepare a plan that will provide for addressing and 
overcoming, by 1980, ethnic, economic, and sexual under- 
representation in the make-up of the student bodies of 
institutions of public higher education as compared to the 
general ethnic, economic, and sexual composition of recent 
California high school graduates. 

These plans were to be submitted to the California Postsecondary 
Education Conwission by July 1, 1975, and the Coomission in turn was 
to "integratel^ and transmit the plans to the Legislature with its 
comments." / 

In addition, ACR 151 requested the three public aegpents to report 
annually tp the Comnission on their progress toward the 1980 goal, 
with specific discussion of obstacles to the implementation of a 
statewide plan. These reports were to be integrated and transmitted 
to the Legislature by the Comoission, together with its evaluations 
and recommendations. 
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The Conmissiott has published two previous reports pursuant to ACR 
151. The iaitial report, Equal Educational Opportunity in 
California Postsecoodary Education : Part I, (Ar^ril 1976), contained 
three ouajor conclusiocs: 

The student affirmative action plans prepared by the segments 
in 1975 do not provide an adi^quate basis on which to develop a 
coherent statewide plan to address and overcoBi the problem of 
underrepresentation, as requested by the Legislature in ACR 
151. 1/ ^ 

• , Black anc^ Spanish- surnaaed students continue to be underrep- 
resented in public postsec">ndary educatipn, and, during 1973 
and 1974, the degree of un^er^epresentation apparently 
increased, rather than decreased. 

""V^rtcreased financial assistance should be provided for: (1) 
recruitiBeat programs to increase the admissions-eligibility 
pool of underrepresented groups, and (2) expanded student- 
support 'se^ices ^o promote successful educational experiences 
for those admitted to public postsecondary institutions. 

The second report, published the following year, was entitled, Equal 
Educational Opportunity in California Po stsecondary Education ; Part 
II (June 1977). It contained the folloving five conclusions: 

• Despite considerable effort by the segments, there is no 
evidence to indicate that progress has been made in the past 
four y^ars to increase the proportions of ethnic-minority 
enrollments in public postsecondary education. Chicano and 
Black ' tftudents are still under^presented, and since 1973 the 
degree of undetrepresentation has apparently increased, both in 
the California C©s»unity Colleges and the University of 
California. Women are also underrepresented*' particularly in 
the graduate programs of the University of California. 

• One of the goals of ACR 151 is for the public segments to expand 
their enrollment of Black and Chicano/Latino students in order 
to adequately Address and overcome, by 1980, ethnic underrep- 
resentation in their student bodies. This goal will not be 
achieved. 

• The lack of progress during the past four years in expanding the 
enrollmeat of ethnic minorities does not necessarily indicate a 
lack of cowidtment to the goal of equal educational 
participation by the public institutions. Several factors 
beyond the contr : of the institutibns have limited their 
success. These .actors include problems of unemployment and 
inflation, the extension of federally funded aid programs to 
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students ttteading acccedited private vocatioaal/technical 
iostitutions, the high secoadary- school drop-out rate for 
Chicane aod Black students, the inadequate number of trained 
bilingual teachers* and the inadequate eleoentary- and 
secondary-school training, received by laany ethnic Minorities 
£roa low-incoaie coneunities. 

• There is need for « cooperative approach by the three public 
segaents, and the independent institution a^ well, to make fur- 
ther prosre^s in the development and iaplementation of plans 
for equal educational participation. 

• Chicano and Black students have had less opportunity than white 
students to participate in and benefit from public post- 
secondary education. Efforts to elioinate these inequalities 
oust focus on s.everal barriers to change, including inadequate 
eleaentary- and secondary-school education; low family incone 
and the cost of a college education; frequently insensitive,, 
and sometiaes hostile, faculty and staff attitudes; social and 
cultural constraints; standardized adsiissions. tests; and 
ineffective or inadequate student personnel services. 



On the basis of the data and analysis presented in this third report, 
the CoB»ission now offers the following conclusions concerning 
efforts to expand educational opport'unifeies for low-income, ethnic 
minority, and woiseQ students: 

• The goals of ACR 151 will not be achieved until a larger propor- 
tion of ethnic minority and low-income students (1) receive 
better academic training in grades K-12, and (2) graduate from 
high school. The posts ^-condary cooDunity has an obligation to 
work with the Department of Education and the elementary and 
secondary schools in. efforts to increase and improve the 
academic motivation and preparation of ethnic minority and low- 
income students. 

• While all of the ethnic minority groups considered in this 
report can be served more effectively by the State's public 
postsecondary institutions, the underrepresentation of Chicano 
students is particularly severe since they constitute the 
largest and the fastest-growing ethnic minority group in 
California. 

• During recent years, there has been a substantial financial 
conmitaeiit by the federal and State governments to support pro- 
grams designed to expand educational opportunities for ethnic 
minorities and low-income peoples. While additional financial 




resources can always be used to establish aew and desirable pro- 
grams, it is particularly imperative now that existing 
resources be used more effectively. Accordiagly, there is a 
aeed for more extensive evaluations of student affirmative 
action programs in order to identify those strategies which 
have been either successful or unsuccessful in expanding 
educational opportunities for minority students . 

Many innovative student affiriDative action programs have been 
implemented during the past few years designed both to isflprove 
the academic preparation of ethnic minority students enrolled 
in junior and senior high schools and to raise their aspirations 
to attend college. It can be expected that these programs will 
begin to have an impact on postsecondary enrollment levels by 
ethnic minority students during the next few years-, as the pro- 
gram participants complete their final year of high school 
work. 

There is a general lack of formal cooperative efforts among 
postsecondary institutions in outreach programs designed to 
assist ethnic minority and low-income students gain access to 
postsecondary education. 

While there are^ a multitude of federal, State, and institu- 
tionally funded student affirmative action programs, there is 
inadequate cdordination among them to ensure the effective use 
of ■ available resources and the elimination of undesirable 
duplication. 

Most of the emphasis in'^ existing student affirmative action 
programs has been placed on the recruitment of ethnic 
minorities into postseicondary institutions. There is a need to 
place an expanded eatphasis on assisting nontraditional students 
in (1) transferring ^ron two-year to four-year institutions, 
and (2) persisting jjn college through the completion of a 
baccalaureate, master's, and/or doctoral degree. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PARTICIPATION OF ETHNIC MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Earollaeot is the primary indicator used in this report to assess the 
progress awde in "expanding educational opportunities; i.e., the 
extent to which meabers'-of- traditionally underrepreaeated* groups 
enroll in and graduate fron postsecondary institutions. While data 
regarding .vomen in postsecondary education generally are adequate, 
an analysis of the participation of ethnic oinorities is impeded by 
the limited availability and quality of data. The major problems in 
this area are the following: 

1- The primary source of data on ethnicity is student self- 
identification. There are two weaknesses inherent in this 
method: (1) many students will not volunteer such information, 
and (2) there is no practical way of verifying the accuracy of 
student responses. As a result of the high nonresponse rate, 
some of the data on student ethnicity may exhibit statistically 
significant abnormalities. This problem is particularly 
important for data on American- Indian students, since there is 
no generally accepted definition of an "American Indian, •' and. 
the data collection process does not include the identification 
of tribal affiliation and/or Bureau of Indian Affairs number. 
Consequently, data on American Indians tend to be inflated. 

2. Ethnic classifications and definitions have been changed by the 
federal government from year to year. As a consequence, each 
segment has made at least one change in its categories for 
ethnic group data ia the past five years. 

3. Each segment of postsecondary education uses a different method 
to cbllect etljiicity data, and on many campuses the method has 
not been refined and routinized. As a result, the data do not 
provide a sound basis for comparisons among institutions and 
segments. For example. Fall 1978 enrollment data for the 



- *The method used to determine the degree of underreprestntation was 
discussed in Chapter 3 of Equal Educational Opportunity in 
California Postsecondary Education ; Part I. Briefly, the 
enrollment level of ethnic minorities and women in postsecondary 
education is compared to their Fall 1977 enrollment in California 
public schools. Underrepresentation of an ethnic minority group 
means that a smaller percent is enrolled in postsecondary education 
than was enrolled in elementary and secondary education in Fall 1977. 
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California State Oniversity and Colleges cannot be compared 
with the sane data from previous years since some campuses 
adopted different methods for collecting ethnicity data, with a 
resulting change in the nonresponse rate. 

4. The data necessary for a thorough analysis of the persistence of 
ethnic minorities and women are not .available. 

5. The ethnic classification of "Asian" is a broad category which 
includes' students with Japanese, Korean, Chinese,. Vietnamese, 
Saaoan, and Filipino background. Therefore, generalizations 
about enrollment trends of "Asian Students" may be misleading 
and insensitive to the differing levels of participation by 
these several ethnic groups. 

As a consequence of the lifflited availability and quality of data, 
there are inherent limitations in any assessment of the status of 
minorities in postsecondary education. The conclusions which are 
presented in' this chapter can only be general, reflecting those 
limitations. 



ETHNIC MINORITIES 



Enrollment 

Three indicators have been used to assess the current status of 
ethnic minority enrollments in postsecondary education: 

« Trends in the participation and representation in each segment 
(both undergraduate and graduate levels) of the ethnic minority 
gtoups during the period Fall 1975 through Fall 1978. 

• Representation Index* - an indicator of the representation of 
each ethnic minority group in postsecondary education as 
compared to their representation in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

*The Representation Index is determined by dividing 
the representationt>(percent) of a particular ethnic 
group at the postsecondary level by the 
representation (percent) of that same ethnic group at 
the elementary/secondary level. A ratio which is 
less than 1.0 indicates that the ethnic group is a 
smaller proportion of the student body at the 
postsecondary level than at the elementary/ secondary 
level. A ratio which is more than 1.0 indicates the 
reverse. 
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• Distributiog Index* - an indicatoc of the distribution of 
students by ethnic group among each of the segments of 
postsecondjiry education. 

*The Distribution Index is determined by dividing the 
representation (percent) of a particular ethnic group 
in a segnent of postsecondary education by the 
representation (percent) of that same ethnic group in 
postsecondary education generally. This ratio 
.indicates whether the representation of an ethnic 
group ^s higher (ratio greater than 1.0) or lower 
(ratio less than 1.0| in the segaent than it is in 
postsecondary education generally. i 

Enrollment data for Fall 1978 (Table I-I) indicate tb.«t ethnic 
minorities constitute approjcimately 27 percent of undergraduate 
studen-s and 17 percent of graduate students in California's degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions. In comparison, ethnic 
minorities constitute approximately 37 percent of the students 
enrolled in the State's elementary and secondary schools. 

In comparison with their representation in both the State's 
population and the elementary and secondary schools, Chicanos and 
Blacks are underrepresented in postsecondary institutions. Black 
and Chicano students account for roughly 9. and 10 percent of the 
undergraduate enrollment, respectively, and roughly 5 percent each 
of the graduate enrollment. The underrepresentation of Chicano 
students is particularly severe since they constitute the largest 
and fastest-growing ethnic minority group in California. Asian 
students account for 6.6 percent of the undergraduate enrollment and 
6.4 percent of the graduate enrollment. These figures compare 
favorably with their representatioff in both the State's population 
and the elementary and secondary schools. 

Data concerning trends in the representation and distribution of 
American- Indian students in postsecondary institutions are provided 
in Table 1-2. Because of the small size of this group and 
definitional difficulty, no generalizations can be made concerning 
the underrepresentation of American Indians. Compared to the 
enrollment pattevn for all students in postsecondary education, the 
Distribution- Index for American- Indian students shows a higher 
concentration of undergraduates in the California Community Colleges 
and a higher concentration of graduate students in the California 
State University and Colleges.. There is no evidence of improvement 
in the representation of this group at either the urdergraduate or 
the graduate level. 

The participation and representation of Asian students have 
increased over the past four years in each of the four segments, on 
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TABLE I-l- 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN POSTSECONDARY 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1978 



Anerican Total K/Mjwn Total. All 

Indian Asian Black Chlcano Mh1 te Ethnicity Students 



CallforalA Co— Ma ley CoLIagts 





Nuflibar CaroXltd 
Parcaae 

Rapraaaacatlon lodax 
Dlatribution Indax 


12.751 
1.48 
1.63 
1.10 


43.354 
5.61 
1.20 
0.85 


81.724 
9.48 
0.94 
1.0^ 


93.306 
11.41 
0.54 
1.10 


620.573 
72.02 
1.13 ^ 
0.99 


361.313 


983.635 


CmllforaiM Scat* Ualwrilty 
Mod CoUc8«0 




- 






• 








MuBbar EoroUad 
Pare arc 

Rapraaaaeacion todax 
Dlatrlbuclon Xodax ^ 


2,5&3 
1.45 
1.59 
1.08 


15,525 
8.79 
1.87 
1-33 


14,407 
3.15 
0.31 
0.94 


15.990 
9.05 
0.43 
0.87 


128.215 / 
72. S6 * 
1.14 
0.94 


176,705 


238.260 


Graduac* 


Vufflbar EaroUad 
Parctne 

Rapra^antacion Indax 

Dlacrllittcioa Indax 


556 
1.21 
1.33 
1.69 


3.539 
T.72 
1,65 
1.21 


2.667 
5.82 
0.58 
1.21 


3.079 
6.71 
0,32 
1.35 


36.021 
78.54 
1.24 
0-94 


45.362 


67.915 


UQlvaralcy of Callfomia 
















Umlar- 
.graduaca 


Nudibar Eoro Uad 
Parctac 

Rapraaaaeaclon ladax 
Dlscrtbucloa Indax 


462 
0.57 
0.63 
0.42 


9.876 
12.09 
2.58 
1.83 


3.274 
4.01 
0.40 
0.46 


4,631 
5.67 
0.27 
0,55 


63.466 
77.67 
1.22 
1*06 . 


81.709 


90.961 


Graduaca 


^lusbar Sarollad 
Parcaot 

RapraaantaCion Indax 
Dlacrlbucion Indax 


134 
0.51 
0.56 
0.71 


1.963 
7.52 
1.60 
1.18 


1.056 
4.05 
0.40 . 
0.35 


1.379 
5.29 
0.25 
1.06 


21.562 
32.63 
1.30 
0.99 


26.094 


36.920 


ladapandaat Inaeltueiooa 
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Uadar- 
graduaca 


Kumar Enrollad 
Parctot 

Sapraaancacion Indax 
DlacrlbttClon tndax 


495 
0.54 
0.60 
0.40 


6.466 
7.02 
1.50 
1.07 


6.479 
7.04 
0.70 
0.79 


6,740 
7.32 
0.35 
0.70 


71,910 
78.09 
1.23 
1.07 


92.090 


104.666 


Graduata 


i&mbar Enrollad 
Pareaoc 

Rapraameacloa Indax 
Dlacrlbucloa Xodax 


320 
0.47 
0.52 
0.65 


3.453 
5,04 
1^07 
0.79 


3.012 
4.39 
0.44 
0.91 


2.540 
3.70 
0.18 
0.74 


59.246 
86.40 
1.36 
1.04 


68.571 


75.363 


All Dasraa«OraAtln« 
Ixucltuclooa 

















Cndar* 


)?u»bar SnroUad 


16.276 


80.221 


105.884 


125.667 


884.269 


1.212. 3L7 


1.417.572 


graduaca 


Parcant 


1.34 


6.62 


8.73 


10.36 


72.94 






BapraaancacloQ Indax 


1.43 


1.41 


0.87 


0.50 


1.15 






Graduaca 


Sfumbar Snrollad 


1.010 


8.955 


6.735 


6.998 


116.329 


140.527 


130.198 




Parcanc 


0.72 


6.3!' 


4.79 


4.98 


83.14 








Baprstancaclon Indax 


0.30 


1.36 


0.43 


0.24 


1.31 
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TABLE 1-2 

PARTICIPATION, REPRESENTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
STUDENTS IN POSTSECONDARY DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 

FALL 1975 TO FALL 1978 





* 


Fan 197S 


Fall 1976 


Fall 1977 


Fall 1973 


Calif oniU Comuaicy ColUgts 


• 










Nuaibat Enrollcdi 
Parcane 

OlstrlbutloA Irtdax 


11.141 


15,XI8 
1.63 
1.11 


13,027 
1.50 
1.10 


12.751 

1.4d 

1.10 


CaliforalA Scact Unlvtrticy 
and Coll«s«s 










gradumCA 


:iu^af EaroUad 
Parcaat 

Dlaeribution ladax 


3 ISO 


2.312 
1.30 
0.89 


2.121 
1.28 
0.94 


2 ♦568 
1.45 
1.08 


Graduaca 


:{usU>ar EnrolXad 
?#rcanc 

Dlaerlbucloa ladax 


664 
1.34 


591 
1»20 
1.59 


497 
V.09 
1.37 


556 
1.21 
1.69 


Total 


Nuabar Earollad 
Parcaat 

Olscrlbucion Indax 


,3,314 
1.66 


2,?03 
' 1.23 
0.92 


2,618 
1,24 
0.95 


3,124 
1.40 
1.10 


Unlvariicy of CaXifocnia 










Undar^ 
jftaduaea 


Suabar Enrollad 
?arcanc 

Dltcrlbucioa ladax 


443 
0.53 


438 
0.54 
0.37 


. 443 

0.56 
0.41 


462 
0.56 
0.42 


Cr^duaca 


^abar Earalltd 
Parcanc 

Dlacrlbutlpa tndax 


145 
0.49 


165 

o:60 

0.79 


134 
0.51 
0.63 


134 
0.51 
0.71 


total 


Suabar Enrol lad 
Parcwc 

DlacribueioQ Indax* 


538 


603 
0.56 
0.40 


582 

0.54 
0.42 


596 

0.55 
0.43 



ladapandanc Inaticutiona 



Undar- 
graduaca 


!{uabar Earollad 
?arcanc 

DlaertbucloQ ladax 


' 753 
0.90 
0.62 


573 
0.76 
0.56 


495 
0.54 
0.40 


Graduate 


tluabar Enrolled 
Percent 

DlaertbutloQ Index 


222 
0.42 
0.56 


401 

0.70 
0.67 


320 
0.-7 
' 0.65 


Tatai 


Muaber Enrolled 
Percent 

Dlatrlbutlon Indax 


975 
0.72 
0.51 


974 

0.74 
0.56 


■ ai5 

0.51 
0.40 


Coabinad 










Undar^ 
graduaea 


Ni^er Enrolled 
Percent 


18.621 
1.47 


16,169 
1-36 


16,276 
1.34 


Graduaea 


Nusber Enrolled 
Percent 


97Q 
0.76 


0.30 


1,010 
0.72 


Total 


Susbar Enrolled 


19,599 


17,201 


17,:$^ 



Perceat 



l.iO 



1.31 



1.28 
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both the undergraduate and graduate levels (see Table 1-3) . Compared 
with their enrollaaeats ia the State's elementary and secondary 
schools, Asian students are not underrepresented in postsecondary 
education. Unlike any other ethnic minority group studied, the 
Distribution Indfex does not show a higher concentration of Asian 
uxidergraduAte students in the Cbaofflunity Colleges, compared to the 
.enrollment pattern for all students in postsecondary education. In 
fact, the Asian undergraduate is more than twice as likely to be 
enrolled in th<5 University of California than in the Coos&unity 
Colleges, itt the graduate level, Asian students enroll with about 
equal frequency in the State University as in the University. Asian 
students enroll in graduate education in the independent sector at 
approximately half the rate found in the public sector. 

There is i\o evidence to indicate that the overall participation and 
representation of Black students have improved during the period 
from- fall 1975 through Fall 1978. (See Table 1-4.) For example, 
while the University has experienced a decrease in the participation 
*nd representa;.ion of Black students , the State University has shown 
a pattern of modest growth in both undergraduate and graduate Black 
enrollments. Compared with their enrollments in the State's 
eleiaentary and secondary schools, Black students are 
underrepresented at the undergraduate level at each of the four-year 
segments, and at the graduate level in the University and the 
independent sector. Compared to 'the enrollment pattern for all 
students in postsecondary .education, the Distribution Index for 
Black undergraduates shows a higher than average concentration in 
the Comounity Colleges, with an extremely low representation in the 
University. On the graduate level, there is a higher concentration 
of Blocks in the State University, but an extremely low 
representation in the University. The independent sector has 
demonstrated a steady increase in thte number of students who 
identified themselves as Bl^tck over the past three years. 

The overall participation and representation of Chicano students in 
postsecondary education have increased over the past several years 
(Table I-S), but these increases have not kept pace with the growth 
• of the Chicano population in California. At the undergraduate level, 
all of the segoMsnts have experienced an increase in the number and 
percent of Chicano studentR enrolled during the period from Pall 1975 
through ^a 11 1978. At the graduate level, the State University and 
the independent institutiotfs have experienced the same trend^ 
Significantly, however, compared with their enrollments in the 
State's elementary and secondary schools, Chicano students are 
substantially underrepresented in , all segments and at all levels of 
postsecondary education. 

The Distribution Index shows a higher than average concentration of 
Chicano undergraduate students in the Community Colleges and Chicano 
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TABLE 1-3 



PARTICIPATION, REPRESENTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF ASIAN STUDENTS 
irpOSiSECONDARY DEGREE -GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1975 TO FALL 1978 







Fan 1975 


Fall 1975 


Fan 1977 


Fan 197^ 


CallfoTQlA CooMmley CoU«i«s 












Kuabtr EaroIl«<l 
Diftcrlbuclon ladtx 




4.47 

0.35 


s,:i 

0,36 


5.61 
0.35 


and ColltgM 












DlfCrllmcioa Indux 


10,723 
5.96 


12,779 
7.21 
.l437 


• 12,927 
7.81 
^ 1.29 


15,525 
8.79 
1.33 


r 


Dlstrlbucioa Xndttx 


3,013 
6.06 


3,^5 
7.08 
1.25 


3,203 
7.06 
1.35 


3,339 
7.72 
1.21 




Nuttbtr SorolXitd 
?trc*ne 

Dlaerlbucloct Inimx 


13,736 
S.9S 


16,26A 
.7.1S^ 
1.36 


16,135 
7,65 
1.27 


19,064 
8.57 
V 1.30 


Uaivtrilty of (UlifotvxiJi 












??uab«r EnroIXtd 
Ptrctnc 

DlBCrlbuclon ladftx 


8,182 
9.7? 


3,587 
10.64 
2.03 


9,222 
11.49 
1.39 


9,376 
12.09 
1.33 




^(uAbftr Enrolled 
?trccnt 

Dlaeribucloa Indftx 


1.333 
6.35 


1,930 
7.01 
1.23 


1,939 
7.33 
1.40 


1.963 
7.52 
1.18 



TocAl yu«ib«r EnrolUd 1,006 
?*ret!ic 8,89 
Dliicrlbucloa Indftx 

tndttp«odMC XatcleucloAi 

Under- ^fuatb•r Enrolled 
greduece ?ereeac 

Diserlbucioa Index 



1,052 
9.72 
1.34 



3,692 
4.43 
0.84 



1,116 
10.46 

1^73 

\ 

\ 



\ 



4,716 
6.27 
1.03 



1,134 
10.98 
1.67 



6,466 
7.05 
1.07 



GredMece dumber Enrolled 
Percent 

Dieerlbuclon Index 



1,933 
3.67 
0.50 



2,451 
4.29 
0.62 



3,453 
5.04 
0.79 



Total 
Combine J 



Muaber Enrolled 
Percent 

Dleerlbuelon Index 



5.625 
4.13 
0.73 



7,167 
5.41 
0.90 



9,919 
6.19 
0.94 



IJnder* Vusber Enrolled 
greduece Fercenc 

Cradiuca Kuabar Enrollad 
Parccac 



66,622 72.103 
S.24 6.07 



7.343 
3.63 



7,598 
5.22 



30.221 
6.62 

3,955 



Tocal Xuabar Sarqlltd 
?arcafiC 
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TABLE 1-4^ 

PARTICIPATION, REPRESENTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK 
STUDENTS IN POSTSECONDARY DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1975 TO FALL 1978 







Fall r75 


Fan 1976 


Fall 1977 


Fall 1973 


CAllforaU Cominlty CoUh*^ 












Nuabar CaroUad 
Parcant 

Diaerlbueioa lodax 


34 « 674 


88 « 536. 
9.53 
\ L.IO 


83,000 
10.14 
1.10 


81.724 
9.43 
1.09 


C*lifomU SCAC* Ualv«r«icy 


s 








Undtr- 


rrtmbar Earollad 
Parcaoc k 
Dlacrlbuclon Indax 


6.99 


9.17V 

7.25 
0.84 


12 007 
7.26 
0.79 


14,407 
8.15 

0l94 




Sfuabar Earollad 
Pareaot 

Dlatrlbuelon Indax 


2 ♦543 
5.11 


\ 2.584 
5.25 
1,08 ' 


2»400 
5.28 
1.11 


2,667 
' 5.82 
■ 1.21 




Nuabar Earollad 
Pareaot 

Dlat^butioti Ifldax 


15.127 
6.53 


15,434 
6.31 
0.92 


14,407 
6.83 
0.78 


17.074 
7.67 
0.92 


Uolvtrslcy of Califonilm 










gr«diiAtt 


Nuabar E&rollad 
Parcaoe 

Diacrlbutlovi Indax 


y 4.16 


355 
^.16 
0.48 


3«343 
4.17 
0.4.S 


3,274 
' 4.01 
0.46 


GraduAC* 


Nuabar Encollad 
Parcant 

Dlatrlbucion Indax 


1,312 
4.42 


1.235 
4.49 
0* 94 


1,157 
4.37 
0.92 


1.056 
4.05 
0.85 


Toeml 


Huabar Cnrollad 
Parcaae 

Dlaerlbuclon ladtx 


4,784 
4.23 


4.590 
4.24 
0.51 


4,500 
4.22 
0.48 


4,330 
4.02 
0.48 












Und«r«> 
graduaea 


Kuabar Snrollad 
Parcane 

Dlatribueloa Indax 




5,156 
6.13 
0,71 


5,691 
7.60 
0.83 


6,479 
7.04 
0.79 


Ortduata 


!^uabar Earollad 
Parcant 

Dlatrlbuelon Indax 




2.336 
4.44 
0.93 


2,433 
4.36 
0.92 


3.012 
4.39 
0.91 


total 


kuabar Earollad 
Parcant 

Dlaerlbutloa Indax 




7.492 
^ 5.51 
0.66 


8,174 
6.11 
0.72 


9.491 
5.85 
0.70 


Coablnad 












Uftdar- 
gradtoica 


Skiabar Snrollad 
Parcant 




109,947 
8.6S 


109,041 
9.17 


105,884 
8.73 


Graduaca 


>¥uabar Enrollad 
Parcant 




6.155 
4.79 


6,040 
4.63 


6.735 
4.79 


Total 


Ki^ar Enrollad 
Parcant 




116,102 
8.29 

21 


115.081 
8.73 


112,619 
3.32 
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TABLE 1-5 

PARTICIPATION. REPRESENTATION AND DISTRIBUTION- OF CHICANO 
STUDENTS IN POSTSECON DESfeEE-GRANTINS INSTITUTIONS 
FALL 1975 TO FALL 1978 



Fan 1975 Fan 1976 Fan 1977 Fall 1978 



CallfonilA CoMMmiey Collates 
?«tcmc 

0iacribueloQ Xad«x 

Callfomlii Staea Ualv«rftlty 
tnd CollH^a 

grAdatea Parcaoc / 

Dlacrlbtttlon Indax 

Cradu*e« Kuk&m EsiroUad 
Ptrcatit 

01aerlbueloa Index 

Total Nuab«r EaroiX«d 
Paretae 

DUerlbucion Indax 
Ualvaraicy of Callforal* 



as « 017 



94,367 
10.15 
1.09 



87,621 
10.10 
1.08 



13,677 
7.60 



2,643 
5.32 



16 » 320 
7.10 



98,306 
11.41 
1.10 



13,924 


13,542 


15,990 


7.35 


8.18 


9.05 


0.85 


0.87 


0.37 


2,929 


2,728 


3,079 


5.75 


6.01 


6.71 


X.23 


1.26 


1.35 


16,753 


16,270 


19,069 


7.40 


7.72 


9.57 


0.83 


0.86 


0.37 



Dad«7- 
graduACA 


Hts^mT Barollad 
Pareane 

Dlatribuclon Indax 


4,155 
4.97 


4,351 
5-39 
0.58 


4, 468 
5.57 
0.59 


4,631 
5.67 
0.55 


GradMCs 


Kuaibar Earollad 
Pare ant 

Dlatrltmtloa Indax 


1,443 
4.36 


1,456 
5.29 
1.13 


1,414 
5.34 
1.12 


1.379 
5.28 
1.06 


Total 


NuBbar Earollad 
Parcaat 

Dlatrlbueioti Indax 


5,598 
4.94 


5,807 
5.37 
0.61 


5,382 
5.51 
0.62 


0,010 
5.58 
0.57 


Xodftpandcac laacicuclona 










Uodar-* 
graduata 


Nuabar Earollad 
Parcant 

Dlatrlbucian Indax 




5,315 

6:37 
0.69 


5,934 
7.93 
0.34 


6,740 
7.32 
0.70 


Graduaca 


^Tuabar Snrollad 
Parcant 

Dlatrlbutlon Indax 




1,776 
3.37 
0.72 


2.QQ1 
3.52 
0.74 


2,540 
3.70 
0.74 


Total 


Muabat Earollad 
Parcaat 

Diatribuelon Indax 




7,091 
5.16 
0.53 


7,935 
5.93 
Q.66 


9,280 
5.72 
0.58 


Cosblotd 












Utidar- 
graduata 


KuAbar Snrollad ' 
Pareanc 




U7,95? 
9.28 


111,565 
9.39 


125,667 
10.36 


Craduata 


SSuabar Sorollad 
Parcaat 




6,061 
4.68 


6,143 
4. 76 


6,998 
4.98 


Total 


^^labar Earollad 
Patccot 




124,018 
d.S6 


117,708 
3.93 


132,665 
9.81 
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graduate students in \he State University, compared to the 
enrollment pattern for all students in postsecondary education* The 
extremely low Chicano undergraduate enrollment (proportionately) in 
the University is only slightly /less pronounced than the previously 
obsehred deficit in Black undergraduate enrollment m that segment. 
The University appears to be enrolling a slowly diminishing shate of 
the Chicano enrollment (undergraduate and graduate) in postsecondary 
education* Viewdd against the backdrop of the growth in the State^^s 
Chicano population, the picture of overall progress displayed in 
Table 1-5 Is illusory, ^ 

Within each segment of postsecondary education, there is 
considerable variation in the level of minority enrollments on each 
campus • Some campuses within each segment have a substantially 
higher number of Chicano, Black, and Asian students than either the 
segsaent as a whole or most of the other campuses within that segioent. 
There are a variety of factors which account for this situation, 
including different programiaatic emphases among the campuses and 
different proximities to ethnic minority communities* In the 
University, there is considerable variation among the nine campuses, 
as illustrated by the following. (See Table I«*6.) 

0 The Berkeley and the Los Angeles campuses have the highest 
levels of Asian enrollment. This is particularly true at 
Berkeley, where 23 percent of full-time freshmen are Asian. 

0 At the undergraduate level, the Riverside and Irvine campuses 
have the highest enrollments of Chicano students, while on the 
graduate level, the Santa Barbara and Riverside campuses have 

the highest Chicano enrollments. 

*■ 

0 At the undergraduate level, the Riverside and Los Angeles 
campuses have the highest enrollments of Black students, while 
on the graduate level, the Los Angeles and San Francisco Medical 
Center campuses have the highest enrollments of Black students. 

Within the State University system, some campuses reported a high 
nonresponse rate by students asked to identify their ethnicity. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable variation among State University 
campuses in the reported levels of ethnic minority enrollments. (See 
.Table 1-7.) 

• The Los Angeles and the San Francisco campuses have the highest 
enrollments of Asian students. This is particularly true at the 
Los Angeles campus, where 30 percent of full-time freshmen and 
17 percent of all students are Asian. 

• The Dominguez Hills, Los Angeles and Hayward campuses have the 
highest enrollments of Black students. 
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TABLE 1-6 

UNIVERSm OF CALIFORNIA ETHNIC MINORITY ENROLLMENT LEVEL 
PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS, BY CAMPUS. BY ETHNICITY--FALL 1978 



Asian Students 

Berkeley 
Saa Fsraacisco 

Medical Center 
Loa Aageles 
U.C. SYSTEMWIDE 
Irvine 
Davis 
San Oiego 
Riverside 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Cru2 



Chicano Students 



Riverside 8*4% 

Irvine 8«4 

Los Angeles 6.6 

Santa Barbara 6.5 

Santa Cruz 6.4 

San Diego 5.8 
San Francisco 

Medical Center 5.8 

U.C. SYSTEMWIDE 5.6 

Berkeley . 3.8 

Davis 3-5 



Black Students 

Riverside 6.0% 

Los Angeles 5.3 
San Francisco 

Medical Center 5.2 

Irvine 4.8 

San Diego 4,1 

U,C. SYSTEMWIDE 4.0 

Berkeley 3.8 

Davis 2.8 

Santa Xtxiz 2.5 

Santa Barbara 2.1 



15.4: 

11.9 
U.7 
10. 1 
9.1 

a. 2 

6.3 
5'. 2 
4.5 
3.1 



TABLE 1-7 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES ETHNIC MINORITY ENROLLMENT LEVEL 
PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS, BY CAMPUS. BY ETHNICITY-FALL 1978 





Asian 


Students 




Los Ao^eles 


17. n 


San Luis Obispo 


4.0% 


Saa Francisco 


14.7 


Fullerton 


3.8 


Saa Jose 


% 10.0 


San Diego 


3.3 


LoQfi Beach 


8.9 


Stanislaus 


2.5 


CSUC SYSTEMWIDE 


7.4 


Humboldt 




Sacraoento 


7.2 


Bakersfield 


2.0 


Northridge 


7.2 


Sonoma 


1 . 9 


Hayward 


6.9 


Cbico 


1 . 8 


Fresao 


5.7 


San Bernardino 




Fooooa 


5.6 








Chicano Students 




Los Angeles 


20.2% 


Nortbridge 


8.2% 


San Bernardino 


14.5 


Long Beach 


7.7 


Fresno 


11.8 


DocBinguez Hills 


6.7 


Bakersfield 


10.8 


San Francisco 


5.9 


poaona 


9.9 


Hayvard 


5.8 


Stanislaus 


9.9 


Sacraoento 


5.6 


San Jose 


9.1 


Sonofioa 


4.2 


San Diego 


8.8 


Chi CO 


4.0 


Fullerton 


8.6 


San XtUis Obispo 


3.3 


CSUC SYSTEMWIDE 


8.6 


Huffiboldt 


2.4 



Blade Students 



Ooiainguez Hills 
Los Angeles 
Hayvard 

San Bernardino 

San Francisco 

Long Beach 

San Jose 

CSUC SYSTEMWIDE 

Northridge 

Bakersfield 



37.1% Sacraoento 

15 .5 Stanislaus 

14.1 San Diego 

11.7 Fresno 

9 . 7 Ponona 

8 . 5 Sonooa 
8.3 Fullerton 
7.7 Chico 

6.3 San Luis Obispo 

6.6 Humboldt 



6.4% 
4.9 
4.4 
3.9 
3.9 
3.2 
3.1 
2.4 
1.8 
.7 



2li 
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* The Los Aageles, San Beniardino, Fresno, and Bakersfield 
caapuses' have the highest earollments of Chicano students - 
This is particularly true at the Los Angeles caapus, where 31 
percent of full-time freshmen and 19.4 percent of all students 
are Chicano. 

California independent colleges and universities also demonstrate 
considerable variation in enrollment levels of minority students. 
(See Table 1-8.) Whittier College, University of L« Verne, Mount St. 
Mary's College, Loyola Maryttouat University, and the University of 
Southern California have the highest proportions of ethnic 
minorities in their student bodies. Other enrollment levels of 
particular aigaificance are the following: 

« California Institute of Technology and the University of 
Southern California have the highest enrollments of Asian 
students . 

# Pepperdine University and Mills College have the highest en- 
rollments, of Black students. 

0 Whittier College, University of La Verne, Mount St. Mary's 
College, and Loyola Marymount University have the highest 
enrollments of Chicano students. 

• Pacific Union College, Claremont Men's College, the University 
of San Diego, and Harvey Mudd College have the highest 
enrollments of white students. 

Among the Community Colleges, there is considerable variation in 
enrollment levels of ethnic minority students, which generally 
reflects the ethnic composition of the local district. (See Table B- 
32, Appendix B.) Los Angeles Southwest College and Compton Community 
College have an almost totally nonwhite student body, while Lake 
Tahoe Coamunity College and Columbia Junior College have almost po 
ethnic minorities enrolled. Other enrollment levels of significance 
are: 

# City College of San Francisco (28.9%), Los Angeles City College 
(19.2%), and Los Angeles Harbor College (13.5%) have the 
highest enrollments of Asian students. 

0 Los Angeles Southwest College and Compton College are 
essentially Black Community Colleges, with enrollments of 95.3 
percent and 89.7 percent, i^espectively. The student bodies at 
West Los Angeles College and Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
College are also more than 50 percent Black. 



So 
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TABLE 1-8 



INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS ETHNIC MINORITY ENROLLMENT LEVEL 
PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS. BY CAMPUS. BY ETHNICITY 

FALL 1977 



Asltn Studtnts 

of Tcctuiolotr 13. 1« 
Uaivftrtxcy of Souchtm 

Calif oealA 10. a 
HMrr%f :$ud4 CoIUs^ 

lomm Liada Ualvcrtity 9.0 

HtlU ColUg* 3.6 

?»clfic l^Aioa CoIl*ft 5.3 
.HouBt St. !Utry'i Calltgt 
r^mEPENDm nfSTITUTIQHS 

SYStEMWIDE 5 , ^» 

CtupMa CoIl«M 5.3 

Cl«rMoac Pica's Coll«g« 5.1 

Stjafotd Ual^rs^rtity 5.0 
Loyola *lary«ouat 

Uoivftrfticy •^•3 

?«pp«rdlac Uoivcrtl&y ^.2 
Whlctl«r Coll«f« 

Scripps Coll«8« 3*9 

Coivarsley of S«dlAii4s 3.6 

Pltxar CoIUm 3.1 

Uai\r#rsicy of Saa 3i«so 2.5 
La V«ru CdU«t« 

St. 3Jar/*« Colltstt 2.1 

Ch^ cano . Students 

La Varma CoIUga U.5 

Mouat St. :tasv*a CoUafa 13.6 
Loyola Mac^aouAt 

Ual varsity U.3 

Pltxar Colltfft ? -2 

Uai^rarslty of Saa Oitfo 6.3 
CaivartLcy of SouciicrQ 

California 6-^ 
INDEPENOm IHSTITUTIONS 

SYSTE«WtB£ 6.0? 

LoM tia<la Uai varsity 5.9 

Oceidaaeal Collaga 5.3 

Sc. .Hary^i Colltta 5.3 

Staaford Uaivarslty 5.1 

Scrlppi Collftga ^-'f 

Uolvaraicy of Rtdlaada ^-3 

Mills Collaga ^-Z 
Clarfsoac .iaa't Colltgc 

C2up«aa Collaga 4.0 

. B«rv«y !{udd Calltgt 3.7 

Picific Uaioa Colltgt 2.9 

Pappardlaa Ualvartity 2. a 
Calif ornlA loatitutt of 

Tacliaology 2.6 



Bl , ACte Stucltnts 

Pcppardlaa Uaivartity 11. 5 « 

•Millt Colltgt 9.3 

Uaivariity of Rtdlsada S.^* 

U Varaa Colltgt 3.2 

Chap«aa Colltgt - d.O 

Pitsar Colltgt 7.9 
Loyola .iacyttouat 

Uaivartity 7.6 

Lotia Liada Uaivartity 7.^ 
Uaivarttty of SontHtra 

California 6.7 

St, Miry't Colltgt 6.5 

rj^EPENTEyr institotions 

SYSTE^WTDE o-3 

Wbittitc Colltgt 5.9 

Oceidaaeal Colltga 5.6 

Mouat St. Clary's Collagt 5.- 

Scrippt Collagt 5.0 

Staoferd Uai varsity i.9 

Clsrasoat ^laa'i Colltgt 31 

Uaivarslty of Saa Oiago ^2.9 

Pacific Caloa Colltgt 2.0 
Callforaii Xaatltutt 

of Ttetinolagy 12 

Hsr^/ay Mudd Collaga 0.4 

Wh^tt Studtnts 

Piciflc Union Colltga 37.9*; 

CUrtttonc Haa a Colltgt ^7.4 

Unlvarsity of Saa Diago 37.3 

Ksrvay ^ludd Collagt ^6.9 

Scripps Colltgt 36.4 

St, Mary'i Colltga 36.0 

Stanford Univtrsity 34.4 
California lastitutt 

of Ttclinology ^2. 9 

Uaivarsity of Radlands !t2.^% 

Pitaar Collaga 31.3 
LVDEPLNDEHT LVSTITtmONS 

SYSTEJIWIDE 31.6 

Occidtaol Collagt 31.0 

Ptpptrdiaa Uaivarsity "9 

Loom Linda Univtrsity ^ 

Mills Colltgt i 
Univtrsity of Sou^m 

California 75.^ 
Loyola Jtary^onnt 

Univtrsity "5.1 

Mouat St. Mary's Colltgf *4 > 

U V«ma Colltgt *4 i 

Whittler Colltgt *- 
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p East Los Angeles College has the highest carol Inent of Chicano 
studeats—Bore than 65 percent of the student body. Other 
CoMuaity Colleges with tigh enrollments of Chicano students 
are Imperial Valley College, Los Angeles Mission College, and 
Rio Hondo College. 

« De Anza College has the highest reported enrollaent of 
American- Indian students— 6.6 percent of the student body in 
Fall 1977. Other CoflMunity Colleges with high enrollments of 
American Indians are Mendocino College, Los Angeles Mission 
College, and College of the Redwoods. 



Distribution Among Academic Programs 

There are two methods of assessing the distribution of ethnic 
minorities among academic programs- The first is to identify the 
academic programs with the highest number of students enrolled by 
ethnic group. This approach identifies the most popular academic 
programs within each of the five ethnic student categories in this 
study. The second method is to examine each academic program to 
determine the ethnic distribution of students within that program. 
Xhe ethnic distribution on a program-by-program basis can then be 
compared with the distribution within the institution as a whole. 
This method identifies those academic programs in which ethnic 
minorities are underrepresented . ^ 

The most popular academic programs for ethnic minorities, as judged 
by enrollments, are generally the sane as those for white students. 
In the University, for example, American-Indian, Black, Chicano, and 
white students are most likely to enroll in the following 
undergraduate programs: biology, political science and government, 
sociology, history^ English, and economics. (See Table B-7 , 
Appendix B.) Asian students- and nonrefsident -aliens provide tl»e only 
exceptions ,to this pattern, as they are more likely to select 
programs in engineering, as well as biology and economics. At the 
graduate level, a^similar pattern exists, with each of the ethnic 
groups selecting as the most popular academic programs: medicine 
(M.D. degree), law, education, and business management /adminis- 
tration. 

At the undergraduate level in the State University, the most popular 
academic programs for each of the ethnic groups include business and 
coisnerce, general liberal arts and sciences, psychology, and 
biology. (See Table B-16, Appendix B.) With the exception of Asian 
students, each et||inic group also had high enrollments in physical 
education. Despite these general similarities, there are some 
important differences in the selection of academic programs by 
ethnic minority groups. One of the most popular programs for Chicano 
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students^ is Spanish, while a large number of the Black students 
enroll in social work and helping services, and in nursing. 
Accounting is a popular academic program for Asian, Chicano, and 
white students. Law enforcement and corrections is a popular 
academic program for Black, Chicano, and American-Indian students. 

While there is considerable similarity in the most popular academic 
programs among ethnic groups, there is a great variability in the 
ethnic distribution of students among each of the academic programs . 
Chicano, Black, and American- Indian students tend to enroll in the 
social sciences and the humanities rather than in the more scientific 
and mathematically oriented disciplines. By contrast, Asian and 
white students tend to enroll in the latter disciplines rather than 
the social sciences. For example, at the University in Fall 1977, 
the disciplines with the highest enrollments of Chicano and Black 
students were (1) area studies, (2) law, (3) social studies, and (4) 
public affairs and services. (Sec Table 1-9 •) At the State 
University, the disciplines with the highest enrollments of Chicano 
and Black students were (1) public affairs and services, and (2) 
social sciences. (See Table I-lOO Chicano students also had high 
enrollments in (1) area studies, (2) foreign languages, and (3) 
interdisciplinary studies. I'tt contrast, the academic disciplines 
with low proportional enrollment levels of Chicano and Black 
students were (I) agriculture and natural resources, (2) biological 
sciences, (3) computer and information systems, (4) mathematics, (5) 
physical sciences t and (6) engineering. 

While Chicano, Black, and American-Indian students have a 
proportionately low enrollment in the scientific and mathematically 
oriented disciplines, Asian and white students have a 
proportionately high enrollment. In both the University and the 
State University, Asian students have high enrollments in (1) 
biological sciences > (2) computer and information sciences, (3) 
engineering, and (4) mathematics. Similarly, white students have 
high enrollments in (1) agriculture and natural resources, ,(2) 
coomunications, (3) fine and applied arts, (4) letters, (5) computer 
and information sciences, and (6) physical sciences. 



Persistence 

While the comprehensive data necessary for a thorough analysis of the 
persistence of ethnic minorities in college are not available, 
preliminary generalizations can be made on the basis of several 
••indicators." These indicators reveal that ethnic minority students 
are less likely to persist in college, and complete their college 
program in a timely fashion, than are white students. 

2ii 
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TABLE 1-9 

DISTRIBUTION WITHIN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

FALL 1977 



High Profiortional Enrollment Levels for: 

Chlcano Students Black Students 



Area Siudieu 
Foreign Lfinguagett 
Law 

Social Scieiicett 

Public Affalru mud Services 



I 



Area Studies 
Law 

Social Sciences 

Public Affairs & Services 



• Asian Students 

Architecture and Environ- 

seiitai ^Design 
Biological Sciences 
Computer and Information 

Sciences 
Engineering 
Mat hematics 

Public Affairs and Services 



White Students 

Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Communications 
Fine. and Applied Arts 
Hoaie Economics 
tetters 

Physical Sciences 
Business and Hanagement 
Computer and Inforsiation 
Sciences 



Low Proportional Enrollment Levels for: 

Chicano Students Black Students 



Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Business and Management 
Computer and Information 

Sciences 
Engineering 
Mathematics 
Phy s i ca 1 Sc i ences 



Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Biological Sciences 
Business and Management 
Cottiputer and Information 

Sciences 
Engineering 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Phys i ca 1 Sc i ences 



7 



Asian Students 
Education 

Fine and Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Law 

Letters 

Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Psychology 



Whi te Students 
Area Studies 

Public Affairs and Services 
Law 
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TABLE 1-10 



OISTRlBUTION WITHIN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 

FALL 1977 



{ligh^ Proportional Enrol laient Levels for: 

Chicano Students Black Students 



Area Studies 

Foreign loinguages 

Public Affairs and Services 

Social £fci encea 

Interditfciplinary Studies 



Public Affairs and Services 
Social Sciences 



Asian Students 

Biological Sciences 
Business and ManageaMsnt 
Computer and Inforaation 

Sciences 
Engineering 
Hathenatics 



White Students 

Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Architecture and Environ- 

neotal Design 
Biological Sciences 
Coawnmications 
Cowputer and InCorMation 

Sciences, 
Engineering 
Fine an<r Applied Arts 
lloBie E^ooKica 
Letters 

Physical Sciences 



Low Pro»)ortional Enrollment Levels for: 

Chicano Students Black Students 



Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Architecture and Environ- 

nental Design 
Biological Sciences 
CoBiputer and Information 

Sciences 
Health Professions 
lloaN* EconoMicB 
Letters 
Hatlie«atics 
Physical Sciences 
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Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Architecture and Environ- 

Mental Design 
Aren Studies 
Biological Sciences 
Cmsputor and Information 

Sciences. 
Engineering 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Foreign Languages 
Letters 

Physical Sciences 



Asian" Students 

Agriculture and Natural 

Resources 
Area Studies 
CosHsunicationa 
letters 

Social Science 
tnterdiaciplinary Studies 
psychology 

Public Affairs and Services 



White Students 

Foreign Languages 

Public Affairs and Services 

Social Sciences 
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For example, a recently completed study of the records of approxi- 
aately 22,000 first-time freshmen who entered the State University 
in Fall 1973 reported that "graduation rates of minority students, in 
general, run .significantly behind those for white non-Hispanic 
students." 1/ While 34 percent of the white freshjaen who entered m 
Fail 1973 graduated with a baccalaureate degree within five years, 
only 14 percent of the Black, 15 percent of the Chicano, and 19 
percent of the Aaerican-Indian students did so. 

' TABLE 1-11 

FIVE-YEAR GRADUATION RATES* (THROUGH JUNE 1978) of CSUC 
FIRST-TIME FRESHMEN ADMITTED IN FALL 1973 
(By Ethnic Group) 



Ethnic Group 

Anerican Indian 
Asian 

Black, Non-Hispanic 
Mexican Aaerican 
Other Hispanic 
Pacific Islanders 
White, NonrHispanic 
Other Groups 
No Response 

Totals, All Ethnic Groups 



Enrolled 
Fall 



Graduation Rates 



1973 


Male 


Female 


Total 


155 


.160 


.229 


.192 


971 


.274 


.387 


.336 


1,096 


.102 


.162 


.138 


1,102 


.124 


.184 


.154 


141 


.170 


.230 


.197 


128 


.225 


.302 


.264 


11,236 


.310 


.369 


.342 


323 


.279 


.277 


.278 


6,914 


.249 


.280 


.265 


22,066 


.266 


.320 


.296 



^Graduating within the system. 

Note: Filipino students not separately identified in 1973. 

Source: Those Who Sta£ — Phase II: Student Continuance in the 
iCalifomia State University and Colleges , The California 
State University aad Colleges, May 1979, p. 13. 

A second useful indicator of persistence is the relationship between 
degrees conferred and upper division enrolliBent. It is obtained by 
dividing the three-year average of baccalaureate degrees awarded to 
a particular ethnic group by their average upper division enrollment 
over the same three years. 
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Table 1-12 indicates that ethnic minority students received 18.42 
percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded by the State University 
between 1976 and 1978, and 16.57 percent of those awarded by the 
University during the same period. In addition, ethnic ninorities 
received 17.48 percent of the master's degrees awarded by the State 
University, and 14.19 p'iccent of those awarded by the Univers'.ty 
during the sajae three years. Ethnic minorities also received 9.28 
percent of the doctoral degrees awarded by the University of 
California. (See Appendix B.) 

Table 1-12 also reveals that the persistence level of each ethnic 
group was below that of all students in both the State University and 
the University. It further shows that the ratio of degrees conferred 
to upper division enrollment is consistently lower for Chicano and 
Filipino students, but consistently higher for white and Asian 
students . It is interesting to note that while American Indians have 
a fairly low persistence rate in the University, it is considerably 
higher in the State University. Conversely, while Blacks have a 
fairly low persistence rate in the State University, it is , 
considerably higher in the University. 

There is a third indicator of the difficulties ethnic minorities have 
in completing an undergraduate program in a timely fashion. While 
all ethnic groups have about the same average age upon entering 
college as fitst-time freshmen, by the upper division level, 
Chicano, Black and American-Indian students are, on the average, two 
years older than their white counterparts. In Fall 1977, the average 
age for full-time, first-time freshmen at the University was 18.1 
years. The average age for each ethnic group was also 18.1 years. 
The average age for full-time, upper division students was 2214 
years. While full-time, upper division white students were slightly 
younger (22.3 years), Chicano students were approximately one year 
older, Black students were two years older, and American-Indian 
students were 2.6 years older than all students generally. 

A similar age pattern was found at the State University. The average 
age for full-time, first-time freshmen was 18.4 years. White, Black, 
and Asian students were slightly younger than the average while 
American-Indian and Chicano students were slightly older. By the 
upper division level. Black. American-Indian, and Chicano students 
were one to two years older than their white and Asian counterparts. 
For example, the average age of upper division Black students was 
26.6 years, while the average age of Asian students was 23.0 years. 

The pattern of unequal persistence is also demonstrated by the 
changing ethnic minority distribution by class level. For example, 
at the State University in Fall 1977, each ethnic minority group was 
a smaller proportion of the senior class than it was of the freshman 
class. (See Table 1-13.) To illustrate, Black student? represented 
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TABLE 1-12 



CSUC AND UC DEGREES CONFERRED BY Kl^OWN ETHNICITY 1976-78 

A 



tinlvtrsltv and CoUegts 



Bachelors 



B«ch«Xors 

Oilcans? 

Uchalora 

FUipino 

S«ch«Iort 

3«ch«lora 

Tocal 8«ch«Xor« 

TacaX MMetrs 

University of 
California 

AaarlciQ lodlan 
BachalorB 



Aalaa 



dachalora 
Maacari 



3Uck 



Bachalort 
Haaeara 

Chlcaxio 

Baahalora 
Haatarff 

3acKalor» 
Haacara 

Whlta 

aachaXora 
Haacara 

Total Sachalora 

Total Haacara 

Total 

aachalora 



1978 



S13 

73 



372 



1.766 
417 



2,063 
292 



67 
6 



23,981 
5.705 

35,497 

6,365 



(1.45) 
(1.06) 



(5*94) 
i5.42> 



(4.98) 
(6.07) 



(5.31) 
(4.25) 



(.19) 
(.09) 



(31.64) 
(83.10) 



33 
24 



(.43) 
(.52) 



1,640 (8.59) 
246 (5.36) 



677 (3.55) 
224 (4.38) 



632 (3.31) 
136 (2.96) 



9? 
12 



(.51) 
(.26) 



15.952 (33.60) 
3.948 (86.01) 

19.081 

4.590 



54,578 (100) 
11.455 (100) 



1977 



390 (1.14) 
69 (1.09) 



2,043 (5.98) 
395 (6.23) 



1,645 (4.32) 
353 (5. 57) 



1,936 (5.67) 
317 (5.00) 



124 (.36) 
20 (,32) 



28,003 (82*02) 

5,185 (81.80) 

34,141 

6.339 



91 (.43) 
27 (.5?) 



1.621 (3.56) 
305 (6.62) 



646 (3.41) 
132 (3.95) 



627 (3.31) 
144 (3.12) 



110 (.58) 
U (.24) 



15.339 (83.65) 
3.941 (85.49) 

18.934 

4.610 



53,075 (100) 
10.949 (100) 
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1978 



408 (1.19) 
76 (1.12) 



2,122 (6.18) 
373 (5.52) 



1.656 (4.32) 
374 (5.53) 



2,150 (6.26) 
327 (4,84) 



160 (.47) 
25 (.37) 



27.347 (81.03) 
5.583 (32.61) 

34,343 

6,758 



91 
25 



(.50) 
(.59) 



1,637 (9.32) 
277 (6.43) 



567 (3.13) 
166 (3.39) 



628 (3.47) 
121 (2.33) 



103 
10 



(.57) 
(.23) 



15.033 (33.01) 
3.673 (85.98) 

13.109 

4,272 



52.452 (100) 
11,030 (100) 



Pcrslsttncf 

Index 



.2867 



.2728 

.2284 

.2275 

.1362 

.3275 
.3073 



.3393 



.3913 



.3886 



.2616 



.3091 



07: 



.4201 



.3391 
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TABLE 1-13 



CLASS LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF CSUC 
STUDENTS - FALL 1977 





Freshman 


SoDhotRore 


Junior 


Senior 


Graduate 


Total 


Aoiericaa 
lodian 


1.3!; 


1.2X 


1.3% 


1.3% 


i.n 


1.2% 


Black 


9.9 


3.0 


6.5 


6.2 


5.3 


6.3 


Filipino 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


Mexican 
Aacricaa 


7.6 


6.9 


7.2 


6.2 


4.9 


6.4 


Other 
Hispanic 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


1.3 


Asian/ 
Pacific 


6.7 


6.0 


5.4 


6.2 


5.6 


S.9 


White, Other 


70.9 


74.7 


76.7 


73.4 


30.6 


76.6 


No Responac 
(not included 
ia other 

totals) 31.9 


28. S 


29.5 


24.3 


34.2 


29.7 



Source: "Enrollment by Ethjiic Group: Fall 1977," California State 
Oaiversity and Colleges (March 1978), as reprinted in Stu- 
daat Affiiaative Action Task Force Report ; Phase II - 
Retention/Support Services, Septenber 1978, The California 
State University and Colleges, Long Beach, California, p. 6. 



9.9 percent of the freshmaa class but only 6.2 perceat of the senior 
class. Only white students had a larger percentage enrollsaent in the 
senior class than they had in the f reshaan class . 

The prinsry conclusion froa these data are that, among those students 
admitted to baccalaureate programs, Chicanos, Blacks, and American 
Indians aise more likely to have difficulty in persisting through the 



WOMEN 
Enrollment 

Generally, women do not have a problem in gaining admission to 
undergraduate~level postsecondary education in California. In Fall 
1977, more than half of the Community College student body was 
female. During the same period, approximately 47 percent of the 
undergraduate student body at both the State University and the 
University was female. The independent colleges have the lowest 
enrollment of women at the undergraduate level~45 percent. During 
the past six years, (since Fall 1972), there has been a constant 
increase in the number and the percentage of women enrolled in 
undergraduate programs at the three public segments. (See Table I- 

14. ) This trend ia the sex composition of the undergraduate student 
body is consistent with available data concerning* the sex 
composition of the eligibility pool for University and State 
University admissions. According to a University report. Beyond 
High School Graduation : Who Goes to College? , 53 percent of the 
University eligibles in the high school graduating class of 1975 were 
women, while 58 percent of the State University eligibles were women. 

The proportion of women enrolled in graduate programs at the 
University and at the independent institujtioas is substantially 
lower than the proportion enrolled in undergraduate programs. Xn^ 
Fall 1977, approximately 33 percent of the graduate students in the 
two segments were women. By contrast, more than 50 percent of the 
graduate students at the State University were women. Since Fall 
1972, there has been a constant increase in the number and the 
percentage of women enrolled in graduate programs in public 
institutions. Nevertheless, women still are not enrolling at the 
same rate as men in graduiate programs at either the Univfersity or the 
independent institutions. 

There is considerable variation in female enrollments at the 
campuses of both the University and State University. (See Table I- 

15. ) Among the University campuses, the Santa Cruz and Santa Barbara 
student bodies arc approx mately 50 percent women. Among the State 
University campuses, Sonoma and San Francisco have the highest 





TABLE 1-14 

SEX COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENTS IN 
CALIFOWilA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
1973 - 1976 



P*rc«at«st of tatml 


Fall 

1972 


Fan 


fan 
1974 


Fan 

197S 


Fan 

1976 


Fan 

1977 


Fan 

1979 


^ ccc 


S$.6X 


55. 


53. St 


54. 2» 


49. ax 


47.44 


46. SZ 




54.3 

57.7 


57.3 

52.7 
56.2 


55. S 
51.3 
54. S 


55.3 
50. 6 
54.3 


53.7 

4a. 3 

52.5 


52.3 
47.0 
51.1 


Sl.l 
45.2 

49, a 


Total 


55.3 
73.4 
60.6 


54. a 

72.1 
59.7 


54. 4 
TO. 3 
5A.9 


54.2 

sa.3 


53.4 

67.6 
57.5 


52. 7 
66. a 
56. a 


52.1 
65.4 
36.0 


Ua4« r 1 r adu« t ft • 

local 




63.2 


62*9 


62.5 


53. a 

69.0 
59.7 


55.1 
67.5 
60.3 


58. a 


FoMi« Stu4Mt« «• « 
Parcftatafft o£ local 
















CCC 


44.4 


45. Q 


46.5 


45. a 


50.2 


52.6 


53.4 


CSUC UadarfrKltuicas 
Orsduacas 
Total 


41.3 
45.7 
42.3 


42.7 
47.3 

43. a 


44,2 
44.5 
45.2 


44. 7 
49.4 
45.7 


46.3 
51.7 
47.5 


47.7 
53.0 

4a. 9 


44.9 
54.3 
^Q.2 


UC Uo4affgrAdtiacaa 

Orsdiiataa ^ 

Total 


44.7 
26'. 6 
39.4 


45.2 
27.9 
40.3 


45.6 
29.7 
41.1 


45.3 
31.2 
41.7 


46.6 
32.4 
42*5 


47.3 
33.2 
43.2 


47.9 
34.6 
m4.0 


ladapaodaat loatitutioaa 
Uodaritfaduataa 
Gr«&iata» 
Total 




36.8 


37.1 


34.7 


46.2 
31.0 

40 . 3 


44.9 
32.5 
39.7 


41.2 
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levels of feamle enrolLaeat— approximately 54 percent. These 
variatioofi ia earolAoent amoag campuses are at least partially the 
vresult of differing pcograaasatic emphases.. 

The^pe is also considerable variation in the distribution of women 
aaoag academic disciplines. (See Table 1-16 and 1-17.) Home 
ecottooics, library science* and foreign languages tend to be 
doainated by woaien. In contrast, engineering, physical . sciences, 
and co^uter and iaforaation sciences have extreawly low enrollments 
of women. While more than 90 percent of all students majoring in 
home economics are women, less than 10 percent of those majoriog in 
engineering are women. More generally, mathematics-related 
disciplines tend to have low enrollments of women. This situation 
exists at both the University and the State University. 



Persistence 

Available data do not provide a basis for definite conclusions about 
the extent to which women, as compared to men, persist in college 
and/or complete programs in a timely fashion. Howevef, two 
indicators of persistence— sex composition of degree recipients and 
average age of students by sex—offer evidence that women persist at 
approxiBUitely the same rate as men. 

In each of the four segments, the proportion of women among degree 
recipients is approximately equal to that of women enrolled. For 
example, in Fall 1977, approximately 47 percent of the undergraduate 
students enrolled in the University acd the State University were 
women, and approximately 45 percent of the baccalaureate recipients 
were women. 

During the past five years, there has been a steady increase ia the 
percentage of women among recipients of bachelor's degrees in all 
segments. (See Table 1-18.) Even so, among graduate and 
professional degree recipients at both the University and the 
independent institutions, women still constitute a relatively small 
minority. 



TABLE 1-15 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
PERCENT OF FEMALE ENROLLMENT BY CAMPUS, FALL 1977 



Un1v«rsUy of CaHforrH* 











Sah&ji Crux 


50.5% 






OavIs 






44. I 


SYSTEMWIBE 


43. a 




43.1 




41.7 


S«a Fraacisco 










39,2 




39.3 



StAtt Unlvtrslty and ColUgts 
uf Enrol in^nt 



Sao fjTiaciJCo 

Do«xa$u«x Hills 
Sayvard 

S*a Ditto 

ChiCD 

SYSTEMWIBE 

Husboldt 

S«o &ui» Obispo 



54.6% 

S4.^ 

52.0 

51.7 

51- 

50.6 

SO 5 

49.3 

49. a 

49.6 
49.5 
49 . 4 
49.1 
45.9 
43.4 
43.4 
43.2 
42.0 
38.4 
36.7 



TABLE 1-16 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PERCENT ENROLLMENT BY FEMALES IN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 



1975 






1977 








-tfliala 


Dlscfpllna 


<=^tmala 


Homm EcooMic» 


91. 




HoM £coao«ica 


94. 




Lj.br«ry Sciaac* 






Librae^ Sciaacc 






Forsisa LansMffts 


69. 


*♦ 


Foraiga Laagua^aa 


69 . 


5 


Public Aiffsirs acid 






Public Affairs lad 








69. 


3 


aad Sarvicaa 


69. 


0 


Fia« AOd Applied Arts 


62. 


0 


Tiam aad Appliad Arts 


62. 


3 


EducACioci 


61. 


3 


Educatioa 


61. 




Art* S&udiat 


60. 


6 


Psyc&ology 


53. 


i 


Psychology 


53. 


4 


C'l—imi.ca c loas 


57. 


3 


L^eturs 


55. 


,9 


Area S&udias 


37 . 


, a 


CdMRixti e A c; 1 90S 


50. 


5 


Lattart 


56. 




Intttrdisciplioary 






latardiacipliaary 






Studies 


49. 


9 


Studxas 


50. 


. 6 


TOTAL mOLLMENT, ALL 






TOTAL SNROLLME.VT. .\IL 






OISCIPLINES 


44. 


. 4 


DISCIPLINES 


-5. 


-J 


Social Sciaaeas 


42, 


, 4 


Social Sciaacas 




. J 


Af ricultura aod 






Haaltli Profassioas 


•* ^ 




Natural Rasourcaa 


39, 


,3 


Arciiitactura aad Zn* 






KaaltH Profassiooa 


39, 


.0 


viroQMatal Dasi^a 


21 




Biological Seiaacas 


36. 


.3 


Agriculture and 






Law 


36. 


.0 


.Natural ilaaources 


29 


3 


Arciiitactura aad En* 






Biological Sciaacas 


■ 3a, 




^^iroQMacal Dasiga 


35 


.3 


Uu 


36 




M«thaMtica 


30 


.3 


duaioaas aad Maaagefiant 


32 




Coaiputar aod lofot* 






MathcMtics 


29 


5 


sation Sciaacas 


:o 


.2 


Coaputar aad lafor* 






Phriical Sciaacas 


17 


. 9 


satioa Sciaacas 


19 




Eagxaaarxng 


10 


. 4 


Physical Sciaacas 


13 


3 








lagiaeariag 


11 


.3 
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TABLE 1-17 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
PERCENT ENROLLMENT BY FEMALES IN ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 



1976 



Discipline 


Female 


Hooe Ecoaomics 


97 • 


5^ 


Health Pro£essaoas 


S2. 


7 


Library Science 


79 . 


7 


laterdisciplinary 






Studies V 


/ 0 . 


L 


Foreiga Languages 


69 . 


9 


Area Studies 




S 


Letters 


59. 


S 


Fiue and Applied Arts 


55 . 


, 7 


Psychology 






Education 


55. 


5 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT, ALL 






DISCIPLINES 


48. 


3 


Public Affairs and 






Services 


42; 


,7 


Social Sciences 


41, 


.5 


Biological Sciences 


38, 


.6 


Communications 


37, 


.4 


Mathessatics 


3A, 


.5 


Business and Management 


26 


.5 


Agriculture and Natural 






Resources 


29 


.7 


Cofsputer and Infor- 






illation Sciences 


21 


.9 


Architecture and En* 






vironjoental Design 


19 


.7 


Physical Sciences 


19 


.2 


Engineering 


4 


.6 



1977 



Disciol me 


Female 


Home Economics 


97 


4% 


Health Professions 


83 




Library Science 


79 


8 


Interdisciplinary 






Studies 


77 


1 


Foreign Languages 


70 


5 


Area Studies 




0 


Letters 


61 




Psychology 


SB 


.2 


Education 


56. 


,7 


Fine and Applied Arts 


56, 


.5 


TOTAL ENROLLTILNT, ALL 






DISCIPLINES ^ 


50, 


.1 


Public Affairs and 






Services 


46 


.5 


Social Sciences 


43 


.6 


Comauni cations 


41 


.2 


Biological Sciences 


41 


.2 


^^athenlatics 


33 


.3 


Business and Manageisient 


30 


.7 


Agriculture and Natural 






Resources 


29 


.7 


Architecture and En-^ 






vironmental Design 


23 


.6 


Computer and Infor* 






snation Sciences 


22 


.2 


Physical Sciences 


20 


.6 


Engineering 


5 


.2 
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TABLE 1-18 



SEX COMPOSITION OF DEGREE RECIPIENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
1972-73 THROUGH 1977-78 

1972- 1973- 1974- 
1973 1974 1975 



1975- 
1976 



1975- 
1977 



Men as a Percent of Tocal 
Degree Recipients 

CCC 



Associate Degree 






57.6% 


55. 4X 


56 




53.4* 


CSUC 
















Bachelor's Degree 


60 


.6% 


59.4 


57.6 


56 


.2 


54.9 


Master's Degree 


60 


.6 


56.3 


56.6 


53 


.1 


50.0 


UC 
















Bachelor's Degree 


55, 


. 9 


55.0 


53.9 


54 


. 1 


54. 1 


Master's Degree 


66, 


.3 


66.6 


63.7 


64 


.4 


61.5 


Doctorate Degree 


31, 


.5 


81.7 


80.2 


78 


.5 


79.1 


First Professional Degree 


86, 


.2 


84.6 


78.0 


73 


-2 


71.7 


Independent Institutions 
















Bachelor's Degree 


60, 


. I 


59.5 


59.8 


59 


. 8 


58.8 


Master^ 8 Degree 


74, 


.0 


72.9 


68.5 


66 


.6 


65.9 


Doctorate Degree 


84, 


.4 


81.0 


83.3 


79 


.2 


76.8 


First Professional Degree 


92. 


.2 


88.7 


85.1 


83 


.9 


80.8 


Women as a Percent of Total 
















Degree Recipients 
















CCC 
















Associate Degree 






42.4 


44.6 


43 


.8 


46.6 


CSUC 
















Bachelor's Degree 


39. 


,4 


40.6 


42.4 


43 


.8 


45.1 


Master's Degree 


39. 


4 


43.8 


43.4 


46 


.9 


50.0 


UC 
















Bachelor's Degree 


44. 


,1 


45.0 


46.1 


45 


.9 


45.9 


Master' s Degree 


33. 


,7 


33.4 


36.3 


35 


.6 


38.5 


Doctorate Degree 


IS. 


,5 


18.3 


19.8 


21 


.5 


20.9 


First Professional Degree 


13. 


8 


15.4 


22.0 


26, 


.8 


28.4 


Independent Institutions 
















Bachelor's Degree 


39. 


9 


40.5 


40.2 


40 


.2 


41.2 


Master's Degree 


26. 


0 


27.1 


31.5 


33 


.4 


34.1 


Doctorate Degree 


15. 


6 


19.0 


16.7 


20, 


.8 


23.2 


First Professional Degree 


7. 


8 




14.9 


16, 


.1 


19.2 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The followiag conclusions can be drawn concerning educational oppor- 
ttmities for ethnic minorities and wonen: 

1 . In comparison with their representation both in the State ' s 
population and in the elementary/ secondary schools, Ghicaiios. 
and Blacks are underrepresented in postsecondary institutions. 
The underrepreaentation of Chicano students is particularly 
severe since they constitute the largest and fastest-growing 
ethnic tainority group in California. 

2. During the past four years, soaae progress has been made in in- 
creasing the enrollment of ethnic aiuorlty undergraduate 
students in California postsecondary institutions. At the 
graduate level, however, little progress has been made in 
increasing minority enrollments- The participation and 
representation of Asian students have increased in each of the 
four se^nts, at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Similar increases have occurred for Chicano students; however, 
these increases have not kept pace with the growth of the 
Chicano population in Cilifomia. Progress in increasing the 
enrollment of Black students has been more limited; there has 
been no increase in their overall participation and 
representation during the period from Fall 1975 through FaJ.1 
1978. 

3. Compared to the enrollment pattern for all students in post- 
secondary education, American-Indian, Black and Chicano 
undergraduates have a higher concentration in the Community 
Colleges, but an extremely low representation in the 
University. At the graduate level, American-Indian, Black and 
Chicano students have a higher concentration in the State 
University, but a low representation in the University. 

4. Among students admitted to baccalaureate programs, Chicanos, 
Blacks and American Indians are more likely to have difficulty 
in persisting through their educational program than are white 
and Asian students. 

5. There is great variation in the ethnic distribution of 
students among academic programs. Chicano, Black and 
American- Indian students have proportionally higher 
enrollments in the less-empirical disciplines than in the more 
scientific and mathematically oriented disciplines. In 
contrast, Asian and white students have higher proportional 
enrol) .-3ts in the latter disciplines than in the social 
sciences. 
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6. Woiaen enroll at the undergraduate level at approximately the 
same rate as aien. In addiction, progress has been made during 
the past six years in increasing the number and the percentage 
of women enrolled in graduate programs. However, the 
proportion of women , enrolled in graduate programs at the 
University of California and the independent colleges and 
universities is still substantially lower than the proportion 
enrolled in undergraduate programs. 




(15 
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FOOTNOTES 



1/ Those Who Stay - Phase II: Student Contiaiiance in the 

California State University and Colleges . Technical Meawrandua 
NiUBber 8, Division of Institutional Research, California State 
University and Colleges, May 1979 » p. 1. 
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CHAPTER 11 



BARRIERS TO EXPANDED PARTICIPATION OF ETHNIC MINORITIES AND WOMEN IN 
CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

A auaber of crucial questions arise within tJje context of "equal 
educational opportunity." Perhaps the two most conoonly asked are: 
Why are ethnic adaority, low-income, and women students still under- 
represented in postsecondary education? What barriers liatit their 
equal participation? 

A review of available research indicates that factors accounting for 
the disparities ia the euro llnsent, persistence, and distribution of 
s low-incooe, ethnic lainority and wosen students in postsecondary 
education are coaplex.and interrelated. Poverty is perhaps the t«ost 
significant social factor that inhibits the participation of low- 
income students, as are parents' level of education for ethnic 
minorities and the socialization process for many women students. 
Other socio-cultural and socio-economic factors that contribute to 
the lower participation rates of these student groups are poor 
housing and health conditions; high unemployment rates; higher 
concentration in low-skilled, unskilled, and service occupations; 
absence of learning reinforcements in the home; limited English 
skills; and, sonwtimes, cultural conflicts. 

There is little that educational institutions can do to remove socio- 
economic and socio-cultural barriers. However, there are a number of 
institutional policies and practices that pose potential barriers to 
equal participation for ethnic minority, low-income and women 
students to which institutions can respond. 

The following discussion centers around four social institutions and 
(1) the barriers they present,- and/or (2) the role they play in 
equalizing opportunity fo-r low-incfome, ethnic minority, and women 
students. The institutions described are the public schools (K-12), 
postsecondary institutions, the private sector, and public policy 
boards . 

The barriers cited in this discussion are not limited to the groups 
of students identified above. However, these barriers pose greater 
problems for these students than for the majority who pursue a 
college education. It should also be noted that while each group is 
given simultaneous attention in this chapter, each has its own unique 
cultural, political, and historical experience in the United States. 
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CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Despite the expectations for aa end to segration following Brown v. 
Topeka , there are loore students attending segregated schools in 
Califor&ia today than there were twelve years ago. Ratios of 
students to counseling staff in urban schools range froa 250:1 to 
400:1. The high school drop-out rate in Major cities remains 
approximately 40 percent. And of those lainority students who 
graduate fro« high school, a disproportionately ss»ll nuaber are 
eligible to attend the four-year colleges and universities. Urban 
students, particularly minorities and wosen, arc especially affected 
by the inequities in the California public school syste». 



Desefsregatlon 

Historically, Asian iaaigrants, Ai^rican Indians, ^hicanos, and 
Blacks have been segregated—either on reservations, lirban ghettos, 
or barrios. Educationally, the result has been evident in unequal 
facilities, instruction, curriculuo, learning resources, and even in 
teacher attitudes toward the educability of ethnic oiaority stu- 
dents . 

As stated earlier, it was hoped that desegregation of public schools 
would improve this situation. Today, however, there are aore schools 
in California with a 50 percent or better minority enrollment, and 
larger proportions of minority students attending such schoojis than 
there were prior to desegregation attempts. To illustrate, in 1977 
there were 768 more schools with 50 percent or better minority 
enrollment and 503,493 more students attending these schools than 
there were in 1967. The effect of this is that while 27.9 percent of 
all students are enrolled in predominantly minority schools, 72-7 
percent of all Blacks, 57.1 percent of all Chicanos, 54.1 percent of 
all Filipinos, 42* percent of all Asians, and 21.6 percent of all 
American Indians are enrolled in such schools. 1/ 

Students in urban schools face a 40 percent chance of dropping out 
before graduating, as compared to the national average of 20 percent. 
2/ National statistics reveal that over the last decade, assaults on 
students have increased 85 percent, robberies on school campuses are 
up by 35 percent, rapes have increased 40 percent, homicides are up 
18 percent, and weapons confiscated from students on school grounds 
half again what they were in 1970. 3/ Both the reading and writing 
skills of high school students have^declined markedly. And as men- 
tioned earlier, counselor-to-student ratios in urban schools range 
from 1:250 to 1:400. 

Several factors account for this increase in the number of schools 
with predominantly minority enrollments. Among them are: a 39 
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percent iacrease in total oiaotrity enrollaient, coupled with a 17 
percent decrease in white enrolloent; the "white flight" from urban 
public schools to suburban and/or private schools; and the ambiguous 
definitions of "segregation" and "racial isolation" provided by the 
State Board of Education (Appeadix C). In effect, these definitions 
are left to the local school boards. By July 1, 1979, each school 
district was to have certified that it had no segregated schools, or 
schools in danger of beconiag segregated, or present plans to resnedy 
the situation within any schools that were still segregated. 

Counseling and Teaching Staffs: A Lack of Role Models 

A recent study documented the fact that few students receive any 
formal guidance in planning for their futures, any assistance 
getting through school, or any help in understanding themselves and 
others. Sojce students, however, suffer more from this lack of. 
counseling than do others: 

f Urban students, particularly women and minorities, pay a 
greater price for this lack of direction and information. 
Large urban schools have fewer Resources available for 
guidance services than their suburban counterparts, yet 
their students* needs for those resources are far greater. 
For these young people, the schools are frequently the 
sole source of the information and guidance they des- 
perately need. 4/ 



In addition to the lack cf counseling and guidance, there is an 
absence of role models with which ethnic minority students can 
identify. Table II-l clearly illustrates that minority students 
attending public §chools (K-12) have fewer role models than do white 
students. Chicanos are least likely to be exposed to role models. 
While Chicanos make up nearly 21 percent of the iC-12 enrollment, less 
than 5 percent of the teachers and credentialle^ staff are Chicano. 
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TABLE IM 



ENROLLMENTS AND CREDENTIALLED STAFF BY ETHNICITY 





% K-12 


% Teachers and Other 




Enroll Rient 


CreJIenti ailed Staff 


White 


63.5% 


85.4% 


Chicaao 


20.8 


4.9 


jt«lack 


10.0 


5.9 


Asian 


3.5 


2.7 


Filipino 


1.2 


.4 


AoMsrican Indian 


.9 


.6 




99.9% 


^ 99.9% 



Sonrce: California State Department of Education, Office of Inter-- 
group Relations, Racial and Ethnic Distribution of Students 
and Staff in California Public Schools, Fall 1977 . 

t 

Young minority and women students are not very likely to see members 
of their own groups in leadership or professional positions; e.g., 
legislators, doctors, engineers, dentists, businessmen and 
businesswomen, college pres.idents and administrators, or high school 
teachers and principals. In addition, ethnic minority and women 
students do not have the same "unofficial network of helpers" 
' available to them, as is available to white male students. In the 
absence of favorable role models, these students are less likely to 
aspire to, prepare for, or to achieve positions of leadership. In 
addition, students who do not have an opportunity to interact with 
minority and women professionals are not likely, to develop favorable 
attitudes that would help them move beyond traditionally negative 
cultural and social stereotypes. 

c 

All young and impressionable students need to observe and interact 
with professionals of their own group. They need to be assured and 
reassured that formal education and professional training are 
realistic and valuable goals, regardless of ethnicity, sex, or 
econo^c status. There currently' are a number of programs sponsored 
by postsecondary institutions and industry-sponsored programs that 
provide junior and senior high school students that opportunity. 
(See Chapter III.) School district administrators should establish 
more and closer ties with the business and professional community to 
develop programs whereby more low-income, ethnic minority, and women 
students can observe and have on-going communication with minority 
and women professionals. Further, such opportunities should not be 
limited to a select group of students; instead they should be 
integrated into the regular school curriculum as a benefit to all 
students . 
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The Problem of Differential Achievement 

A study conducted by the Office of Outreach Services of the 
University of California identified the problem of differential 
achievement as tha-tiajor barrier for low-income and ethnic sninority 
students in achieving a postsecondary education. The study found 
that students within the saae achievement groups enrolled in 
postsecondary institutions at similar rates, regardless of ethnic. or 
economic status. 5/ The problem, however, is that low- income and 
ethnic minority students are not evenly distributed among the 
different achievement groups. In the highest achievement group 
(those students eligible to attend the Lniversity of California) 
minority and lot*- income high school graduates appeared with only 
one-third the frequency of white high school graduates. In the 
second highest achievement group (those eligible to attend the 
California State University and Colleges), ethnic minorities and 
low-income high school graduates appeared with only one-half the 
frequency of white high school graduates. Ethnic minorities and low- 
income students were more likely to fall in the lowest achievement 
group (those ineligible to attend either the University or the State 
University), than were white high school graduates. (It can be 
anticipated that the new proficiency requirements for graduation 
from high school Will have a particularly negative impact on ethnic 
minority students in this lowest achievement group.) 

These differences are reflected in the ethnic enrollments of the 
State's postsecondary institutions: As Chapter I illustrated, 73 
percent of the Caucasian students enrolled in public degree-granting 
institutions are enrolled in California Community Colleges, as 
compared to 80.7 percent of the BlacI: students, 78.5 percent of the 
Chicano students, and 80.6 percent of the American Indian students. 
Similarly, while 6,8 percent of all students enrolled in public 
degree-granting institutions attend the University, only 3.1 percent 
of the Black students, 4 percent- of the Chicano students, and 2.8 
percent of the American Indians do so. However, Asian American 
students, as a group, enroll in higher proportions at the University, 
and lower proportions in the Community Colleges than do all students. 

As a grou^women achieve eligibility for admission at higher rates 
than do men. To illustrate, 53 percept of the high school graduates 
eligible for admission to the University and 58 percent of those 
eligible for admission to the State University are women. 6/ ' Even 
so, women enroll in undergraduate programs at approximately the same 
rate as men, but enroll in graduate programs at a substantially lower 
rate. 

Chicano and Black students are less likely to enroll in college 
preparatory courses in high school than are white and Asian students. 
In the West Coast School District (Berkeley) for example. Blacks and 
Chicanos are more likely to enroll in the non-college or terminal 
track mathematics courses and less likely to enroll in the calculus 
track. Conversely, whites and Asians are more likely to enroll in 



the calculus track. Little differeace was found between males and 
females in this regard. (See Table II-2.) 



TABLE II-2 

TRACKING IN HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
BY SEX AND ETHNICITY 



Terminal 
Mathesaatics 
Track 



I 

J 


# 


% 








Ethnicity ' 












Asian 


9 






36 


17% 


White 


60 


5 




283 


23 


Hispanic 


18 


31 




26 


44 


Black 


342 


34 




474 


47 


Other 


3 






3 




Sex 












Male 


252 


m 




418 


32% 


Female 


180 


15 




405 


33 


Total 


432 


17% 




822 


32% 



Calculus 
2/ Track 3/ 
- IP T - 



Total 



)73 79% 

895 72 

15 25 

200 20 

% - 



218 100% 

1,238 100 

59 100 

1,016 100 

12 100 



651 49% 
638 52 
1,289 51% 



1,321 100% 
1,233 100 
2,544 100% 



1/ Courses intended for students who are not expected to go to college or 
who do poorly on a sixth grade test of basic arithmetic skills. 
Includes Basic Math, Consumer Math, etc. - 

2/ Courses intended for students who are not expected to go on in laathe- 
oatics. Includes Algebra 1, spread out over three semesters, or a 
self-paced Algebra laboratory and Geometry 110 and 120- 

3/ Courses intended for students expected to take Freshman Calculus in 
college. Includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Elementary Func- 
tions and Calculus. 

4/ Race and sex were not reported for all students in the terminal 

mathematics track. Hence, the sum of the sex and ethnicity columns 
are not all equal. 

Source: Weekly attendance lists of a West Coast District, with a record 
of commitment to desegregation, as prepared by Lucy W. Sells. 

The data in Table II-2 illustrate that while desegregation may result • 
in equal use of school facilities, "resegregatioa" can and does occur 
in the classrooms. While the example presented concerns 



mathematics, it is aot unreasonable to suspect that similar 
situations would be found in other college preparatory courses. 

These data also indicate the importance of counseling and 
encouraging, perhaps even recruiting, Blacks and Chicanos to enroll 
in college preparatory courses. And finally, this information 
stresses the need to identify and deal with the filters that close 
many doors for disadvantaged students. For example, there is a lack 
of awareness on the part of many low-income students and their 
parents of (1) the value of quatititative skills in an increasingly 
technological society; and (2) of the long-term importance of taking 
and successfully passing the sixth grade arithmetic skills test. 

All of these problems must be responded to while the public schools 
are esqperiencing increasing fiscal constraints. Educational 
programs have been cut in many schools in response to Proposition 13, 
and these developments will have a negative impact on the academic 
preparation of high school graduates during the coming decade. 

> 

POSTSECONBARY INSTITUTIONS 

California has attempted to equalize educational opportunity at the 
elementary and secondary levels. At the postsecoadary level, 
however, students from higher-income families and with higher 
academic-achievement levels are still more likely to participate. 
In spite of the passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965 ♦ which 
committed the nation to the goal of equal educational opportunity in 
postsecondary education for all citizens, significant enrollments of 
low-income and ethnic minority students' still a rare achievement for 
four-year colleges and universities. Some of the factors that 
contribute to this situation are college admission requirements, 
lack of support services, faculty and staff attitudes, and the 
college curriculum. 

1 

Admissions Criteria 

Califotiia public postsecondary institutions established, and have 
adhered closely to, admissions criteria consistent with the 1960 
Master Plan guidelines. Aside from the small percentage of students 
admitted by special action (many of whom are admitted through the 
Educational Opportunity Program), 7/ few attempts have been made to 
experiment with alternative admissions criteria for low-income 
ethnic minority students. Thus, efforts to increase low-income and 
ethnic minority enrollments at the four-year public institutions 
have focused on expanded outreach programs. The University of 
California has extended its outreach activity to include junior high 
school students, while the California State University and Colleges 




has extended its activity to thi coaaauuity^ and to high school 
students in grades nine through eleven- These efforts are expected 
to increase the pool of low-incooae and ethnic minority s' .dents 
eligible for adaission under the regular criteria. This report is 
intended to encourage administrators > faculty, staff, and students 
alike to exaalne the need for changes which would improve the 
institution's responsiveness to the special needs of low- income, 
ethnic minority, and women students. 

Since the traditional college-going age population is expected to 
change draaatically over the next ten to fifteen years, it seems 
appropriate for the postsecondary institutions to continue to 
explore these questions: "Are SAT scores and grade point averages 
the best and/or only way to define the 'top one-third* for the 
California State University and Colleges and 'top one-eighth' for 
the University of California? Are there other characteristics that 
ought to be considered in Eoe^suring achievement level?" 

Similarly, graduate and professional schools' should question the 
assumption that numerical indices such as grades and standardiaed 
tests are the best measures of quality, soerit, individual worth, or 
potential, the U.S. Supreme Court, in the Bakke case, borrowed from 
an earlier decision to make the point that the attainment of a 
diverse student body is a constitutionally permissible i-«al for an 
institution of higher education: 

■ The Nation's future depends upon leaders trained through 
wide exposure to that robust exchange of ideas which 
discovers truth "out of a multitude of tongues, rather 
than through any kind of authoritative selection." 

X (from Keyishian v^ Board of Regents , 

385 US 589, 603 (1967)1 8/ 

The Court further hel(J that race could be taken into account in 
admissions decisions. Ethnic diversity, however, is only one 
element in a range of factors a university can properly consider in 
attaining the goal of a diverse student body. The Bakke decision has 
allowed graduate and professional schools to restructure their 
admissions policies and procedures to ensure a heterogeneous student 
body . 

Many outreach staff and other graduate and professional school 
administrators perceive a "chilling effect ' of Bakke on the number of 
minority applicants. Others argue that minority students are not 
going on to graduate and professional school because of the job 
opportunities open ta them with a baccalaureate degree. 



It is ajore than likely that a combination of these and other factors 
are contributing to the decline in applications by minority students 
for admission to graduate and professional schools. Perhaps 
graduate institutions should consider evening or reduced course- load 
programs designed to attract ethnic minorities who have entered the 
work force and are unable to attend on a full-time basis. 



Student Services 

While many college and university campuses have developed learning 
assistance centers, peer counseling programs, and other types of 
support services, many low-income, ethnic minority, .snd women 
students who enroll in postsecondary institutions do not persist at 
the same rate as do other students. Many low-income students are 
forced to work because of the family's economic status and because of 
cultural pressures to help the family "at any cost." For many such 
students college is a new and threatening environment. One very 
significant variable that contributes to the perceived (or actual) 
alienation is the mode of communication on campus. Many students are 
unaccustomed to the administrative procedures--e. g. , application 
forms, add/drop forms, petition forms, computer registration, and 
other rules and regulations — used by the institution. And finally, 
students are often too busy just surviving in a new environment to 
seek out support services of which they generally are unaware. 

The support services which postsecondary institutions provide, or 
fail to provide, for low-income, ethnic minority, and women students 
significantly influence student enrollment and persistence. 
Counseling, career guidance, basic skills, survival skills, and 
child-care services are of particular importance to these students. 

A number of reports have shown that the tendency of minority and 
women students to limit their career and college aspirations is at 
least partially a result of the counseling th-y receive in high 
school and college. 10/ In one of the studies (Westervelt, 1975) 
counselor behavior in interviews was observed. Female counselees 
presented themselves as recent undergraduate transfers with high 
mathematical ability, trying to decide between a mathematics or 
elementary education major. The results showed that 80 percent of 
both male and female counselors advised the young women to enter 
elementary education. 

It should also be noted that in each of the studies minority and 
women students reported one of three types of contact with high 
school and college counselors: (1) they had never seen a counselor; 
(2) they saw a counselor for only the most routine or required 
matters; or (3) they went to a teacher or faculty member instead. 
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Career guidance is equally important for minority and women 
students. Postsecondary institutions should begin career guidance 
early in a student *s academic career so that he or she have a 
practical understanding of the labor market, 

Basic skills courses are essential in aiding students from 
academically disadvantaged backgrounds to upgrade their skills. Of 
equal importance is providing these students with basic survival 
skills, e.g., what are the official rules, regulations, policies, 
and procedures with which they should be familiar? Any student can 
become discouraged by an array of institutional rules that are not 
appropriate to his or her particular situation. However, the student 
who knows how to deal with the situation is less likely to become 
discouraged. 

The availability of child-care services can be the factor that 
determines whether women enter, re-enter, or continue their educa- 
tion. 11/ Thus, child care services are of critical importattce to 
women students. (See Chapter VIII.) 



Faculty and Staff: A Need for Role Models and Staff Development 

The need for positive role models is also critical at the college and 
university level— both in and out of the classroom. Both positive 
role models and mentor relationships have a lasting impact on the 
student's self-image, aspirations, and motivation to succeed. 
Inside the classroom, however, many minority and women students have 
found that few faculty members have an understanding of their unique 
problems, experiences, and cultural differences. Many minority 
students, in particular, feel uneasy approaching a faculty member 
for help---and often do not do so. Obviously, this creates a 
consnunication barrier between the student and faculty. 

Outside the classroom, minority student groups have had to push for 
programs that meet their needs, and have frequently met with 
resistance (and sometimes hostility) on the part of the 
administrative staff. These unnecessary conflicts create negative 
attitudes toward the institution and its personnel. 

Faculty and staff affirmative action efforts have, to some extent, 
alleviated the situation. Students have turned to the ethnic 
minority and women faculty ai^d staff for support and encouragement. 
Academic and administrative staff have also turned to the ethnic 
minority and women faculty anTi staff for assistance in dealing with 
the unique problems of these students. However, since minority and 
women faculty represent a disproportionately small percentage of the 
full-time tenured faculty in public postsecondary education (Table 
II-3) and administrative staff (Table II-4), and since they receive 
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TABLE I I -4 
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ao release time for this function, they are overburdened by the added 
responsibility. 

In spite of affirmative action efforts, positive role models remain 
in short supply for minority and women students. While 27 percent of 
the undergraduate students attending postsecondary institutions in 
California are ethnic minorities, only 11.9 percent of the full-time 
faculty and 13.6 percent of the executive/administrative staff are 
ethnic minorities. 'Similarly, while women make up approximately 50 
percent of the undergraduate population, only 24.6 percent of the - 
full-time faculty and 23.5 percent of the executive/administxative 
staff are women. Minorities and women are most likely to be employed 
as counselors or other student services staff —minorities total 19.9 
percent and women 58.6 percent of the full-time, professional non- 
academic staff. 

The need for role models is perhaps most critical in the classroom. 
However, as noted in Table II-3, minority and women faculty are not 
likely to have tenure. To illustrate, while 27 percent of the under- 
graduates in California institutions are minorities, only 11.3 
percent of the Commutiity College tenured faculty, 9.2 percent of the 
State University tenured faculty, and 7.8 percent of the University 
tenured faculty are ethnic" minorities. And while women make up 
nearly 50 percent of the undergraduate enrollment, only 30.2 percent 
of the Community College tenured faculty, 17.2 percent of the State 
University tenured faculty, and 6.7 percent of the University 
tenured faculty are women. Minorities and women faculty do make up 
18.2 percent and 34.3 percent, respectively, of the faculty in tenure 
"track" positions. Perhaps one measure of commitment to affirmative 
action is the extent to which these faculty members receive tenure 
over the next few years. 

Clearly there is a need for more minority and women faculty and staff 
in the colleges. However, the solution to problems of retention and 
academic progress of ethnic minority and women students require 
fundamental changes in the manner in which all faculty, staff, and 
administrators relate to them. Such changes require staff 
development programs aimed at making the academic personnel keenly 
aware of the unique needs, experiences, and cultural influences on 
these groups of students. 

Curriculum 

It is clear from the earlier discussion that low-income, ethnic 
minority students, while highly motivated, are often not prepared 
for college and university instruction. The college and university 
curricula often do not reflect the needs of ethnic minority students 
in general and those of limited-English-speaking students in 
particular. 
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Refining curriculum offerings to meet the needs of the changing 
clientele is not a novel concept, but it is one which has met much 
resistance. As early as 1964, one educator urged the following at a 
conference sponsored by the Institute of Higher Education: 

We have to take our young people as they, are. It is clear 
that large numbers of theaa are not "qualified" owing 
largely to deprivation of the past, to enter existing 
programs of education, that they are not in good positions 
to "benefit" from these programs. It is our task, then, to 
create programs and institutions that they can benefit 
from. 12/ 

Few institutions have saade these kinds of changes in their curricula 
largely due to the threat it posed to institutional academic 
standards. However, years later the California State University and 
Colleges recognized the problem in its Student Affirmative Action 
Plan: 

So long as large numbers of students continue to come from 
high school with unsatisfactory commanc. of fundamental 
academic skills, there will be need for opportunities to 
overcome deficiencies in these skills in college. Without 
them, college admissiion is a cruel hoax .... 13/ 

The Student Affirmative Action Plan adopted by the California 
Community Colleges states that basic skills instruction and 
remediation should be the major thrust of student affirmative action 
efforts. Many of the Community Colleges have, in fact, developed 
intensive remedial and basic skills programs. 

It is incumbent upon the four-year institutions to take a critical 
look at their educational programs and answer the questions: "What 
are the needs of these students? Does the academic program respond 
to their needs? If not, how should it be changed or expanded?" 

And finally, it is essential that the postsecondary segments develop 
strong patterns of cooperation to address adequately and carry out 
jointly the responsibility for preparing students for survival in 
and successful completion of a postsecondary education. 



THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

Private industry has a significant role to play in equalizing 
opportunities for low-income, ethnic minority, and women students. 
Many of the major corporations have developed community projects, 
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suraner internships, and t^nority recruitment programs. Most of 
these projects are aimed' at motivating ^oung people to consider 
postsecondary education and/or formal training for a career in 
particular industries. Postsecondary institutions actively 
participate in these programs mentioned above. They argue, however, 
that there are not enough such opportunities available for 
interested students. 

Ethnic minority and women practitioners from the private and public 
sectors can be ektremely effective in conveying to high school 
students the iiaportance of a postsecondary education. Many campuses 
utilize these representatives at annual "career days." The 
couwitment, however, oust go beyond one or two visits per year. 
Youag students need continual reinforcement from as many role models 
as possible. Programs are needed wherein minority and women 
practitioners are given a paid leave of absence to work with minority 
and vomen youth. Formal relationships must be established between 
the high school districts, college and university campuses, and 
private industry to assure a maximuiu use of resources in outreach 
efforts . 

In addition, industry can aid in the retention of low-income, ethnic 
minority, and women students by establishing paid student internship 
programs. While emplv yed as interns, students have an opportunity to 
learn and work in an agency or company that offers a career in which 
they may be interested. More importantly, students are given an 
incentive to complete their education. In exchange for providing 
this opportunity, the agency or company receives low-cost Ijelp while 
the student is in training, has an opportunity to screen potential 
candidates for full-time positions, and benefits from a more diverse 
work force. Therefore, both the student and the company gain from 
internship programs. 



PUBLIC POLICY BOARDS v 

Statewide educational policy boards can play a significant role in 
breaking down obstacles to further progress in equal educational 
opportunity. 

In recent years there has been some improvement in the representation 
of women and minorities on such boards. However, as of January 1980, 
women accounted for less than one-third (29.89 percent) of the 
membership on State level educational policy boards (including the 
State Board of Education, the Board of Governors of the Community 
Colleges, the Board of Trustees of. the State University, the Regents 
of the University, and the Caliifornia Postsecondary Education 
Commission). Blacks account for 12.64 percent; Chicanos, 6.90 
percent; Asians, 3.45 percent of the membership of these boards. 
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Americaa Indians and Filipinos are not represented. y These data 
indicate that> cooipared to the sex and ethnic composition of 
California society, women and ethnic minorities are underrep reseated 
on State level educational policy boards. 

With few advocates in positions of authority, low- income and 
Qlnority citizens, and women, are to soae extent, excluded from the 
decision making process. Inadequate representation may result in a 
lack of awareness and understanding of the educational needs faced by 
these groups. 'At a time when educational budgets are being cut, a 
thorough understanding of these issues is essential. 

While each of the institutions described in this chapter plays a dif- 
ferent role in equalizing opportunity for underrepresented students, 
a comprehensive strategy is needed to expand the participation of 
these students in postsecondary education. Without a cooperative 
approach, the disabilities of poverty in-school problems, college 
admissions practices, lack of adequate support services, and lack of 
role models, will continue to work against equality of opportunity 
for low-income, ethnic minority, and women students in California 
postsecondary education. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the information pre- 
sented in this chapter. 

Equality of opportunity must be part of a comprehensive 
strategy that involves changes in educational, institu- 
tional, and societal priorities. 

While there is little that postsecondary institutions can 
do to eliminate socio-economic and socio^-cultural barriers 
that limit the college participation of underrepresented 
students, there are a number' of institutional barriers to 
which faculty and administrators should seek to remove. 

Institutional barriers that discourage or impede the par- 
ticipation of low-income, ethnic minority, and women stu- 
dents are most evident in rigid college admission 
requirements , traditional college curricula , lack of 
adequate support services* and lack of faculty and staff 
role models. 

Recent efforts to increase minority enrollments have 
focused on expanding the pool of eligible students . 
However, little has been done to systematically seek 
alternative m^^^s of measuring the college-achievement 
potential of minority students ♦ 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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The support services which postsecoadary institutions 
provide, or fail to provide, have a significant influence 
on the enrollaaent and persistence of low-incorie, ethnic 
minority, and women students. While many canrpuses have 
developed support services to assist all students, few 
have carefully examined the effectiveness of these 
services in meeting the needs of underrepresented 
students . 

A lack of understanding and awareness of the unique prob- 
lems faced by low- income, ethnic .nority, and women 
students can create barriers between students and faculty 
and staff. While affirmative action efforts are essential 
in eliminating these barriers, they should be complemented 
with staff development programs aimed at helping all 
faculty and staff become aware of the needs, experiences, 
and cultural influences affecting underrepresented 
students . 

Students from .in Jerrepresented groups , while highly moti- 
vated 4 often are not prepared academically for the demands 
of the undei graduate program. Since these students are 
expected to make up an increasing proportion of the 
college-going age group, the undergraduate curriculum 
should make provision for courses which would meet the 
special academic needs of these students. 
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CHAPTER ni 



EXISTING CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS 



Throughout California, there are a ojuititude of caopus-based student 
affinaative action programs funded by federal, State, and local 
govemnent, as well as by private foundations, private industry, 
and/or institutional funds. The following discussion will distia- 
guish between student affirtaative action programs operated by the 
public schools (K-12) and those operated by postsecondary insti- 
tutions, as well as between pre-college and in-college programs. 
Aoong the policy questions which oust be considered are: Who should 
have primary responsibility for administering pre-college programs— 
the public school sector or the postsecondary sector? What are the 
most effective methods for developing cooperative efforts between 
secondary and postsecondary institutions? 

This chapter (1) provides an extensive inventory of formal student 
affirmative action programs, (2) identifies particularly successful 
model programs, (3) reviews the interrelationship among the varxous 
types of programs, and (4) discusses the problems which must be 
resolved in order to increase the benefits from these programs. It 
should be noted that student affirmative action efforts by 
individual faculty members may exist on some campuses, although such 
efforts have not reached the formal program level. In most cases, 
these efforts have not been identified by the systemwide offices and 
therefore are not included in this inventory. 



FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS 

The U.S. Office of Education provides extensive" funding for four 
major programs designed to respond to the needs of students from 
"disadvantaged" backgrounds. Two of the programs— "Upward Bound" 
and "Talent Search"— were established initially as part of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The purpose of these two 
complementary, pre-college programs was to overcome deficiencies in 
secondary school counseling and to provide tutorial and enrichment 
programs. Upward Bound offered a variety of support services for 
disadvantaged high school students and graduates interested m 
college. Talent Search provided enrichment to junior or senior high 
school students. The two programs were transferred from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to the U.S. Office of Education in 1969, by 
aut^hority of the Higher Education Amendments of 1968. 

A third program established by the Amendments was Special Services 
for Disadvantaged Students, which was designed to provide remedial 
and other special services to postsecondary-level students who are 
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educationally or ecoaomically disadvantaged, who are physically 
handicapped^ or who have limited English-speaking ability. 
Educational Opportunity Centers, the fourth program, was established 
in 1973, with centers to be located in low-incosne neighborhoods to 
disseiDinate information on academic and financial assistance for 
college. 

Upward Bound 

The Upward Bound program was designed to reach low-income higU school 
students who have the potential to success f ally complete a 
postsecondary education program but who, due to inadequate 
preparation and/or lack of motivation, cannot meet traditional 
admission requirements* Through the use of various intervention 
strategies—remedial instruction, exposure to new or altered 
curricula, tutoring, cultural enrichmeivt activities, counseling, and 
encouragement — Upward Bound attempts to develop the s^kills and 
motivation necessary for participants to gain acmission to college 
and successfully complete their postsecondary education. During the 
summer session, Upward Bound students usually live on a college or 
university campus for an intensive, six- to eight-week session with 
formal course work, cultural and social events, and counseling. 
During the regular school year, students attend Saturday classes, 
receive periodic tutoring and counseling, and participate in some 
cultural enrichment activities* Students also receive assistance in 
preparing and submitting applications for admission and financial 
aid. 

Upward Bound programs have been established at twenty postsecondary 
institutions in California: nine State University campuses, four 
University campuses, and five independent colleges. In 1978-79, 
total federal funding for these programs was approximately $3.2 
million. A recent evaluation of the nationwide Upward Bound program 
reported the following findings on its impact: 1/ 

# Educational Expectations: "A greater percentage of former par- 
ticipants (55%) expected to complete at l^ast a four-year col-- 
lege education than did nonparticipants (40%), and expectations 
were generally higher given longer participation in the 
program/* 2/ 

^ High School Completion: ''In general, former UB participants 
demonstrated no greater high school completion rates than ncn* 
participants.'* 3/ 

# Postsecondary Entry Rates: **The overall postsecondary educa-- 
tion entry rate for former UB participants was greater, by 
almost 20 percen age points, than that of nonparticipants . . • 

.V 
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also, longer participation in the UB program was associated 
with greater postsecondary education entry rates." 4/ 

• Types of Postsecondary Institutions Entered: "A greater per- 
centage of fonaer UB participants (66%) reported attending 
four-year institutions or universities than did nonparticipants 
(51%)." 5/ 

• Overall Educational Progress: "The overall educational 
progress of former UB participants is greater than that of the 
nonparticipants and is greater with longer participation in the 
prograa." 6/ 

Assuming these general findings apply to the Upward Bound programs on 
California caapuses, then these programs have been successful in 
responding to tha goals of student affirmative action. 



Talent Search 

The Talent Search program was designed to: (1) identify qualifie'J 
youths with financial or cultural need and with the potential for 
success in college and to encourage them to complete high school and 
enroll in a postsecondary institution; (2) publicize existing forms 
of student financial aid; and (3) encourage secondary school or 
college drop-outs who have the potential to reenter educational 
programs. The goals of projects funded under this program are to 
reduce the drop-out rate of low-income students, increase the number 
of drop-outs who return to educational programs, and increase the 
enrollment of low-income and ethnic minority youths who have delayed 
pursuing a college education. 7/ 

Twelve "Talent Search" projects have been established in California, 
four cf them at public institutions: the University of California at 
Los /Jigeles and the California State University campuses at 
Fullertoa, Long Beach, and Los Angeles. Total funding for these 
twelve projects in 1979-80 is approximately $1 million. 



Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Students (SSDS) is a program 
designed to provide remedial and other special services to students 
from low-income families who have academic potential but who are 
hindered because of their educational', cultural, or economic 
background; physical handicaps; or limited-English-speaking ability. 
The goal of SSDS projects is to increase the retention and graduation 
rate^ of such students enrolled in postsecondary institutions. The 
program provides academic peer counseling, . career counseling, 
tutoring, and study-skills workshops. 




Thirty SSDS projects have been funded in California, and are 
operating on twenty-seven different college campuses. The 
University of California, Berkeley; California State University* 
S&cramento; and East Los Angeles College each have two projects. 
Statewide, there are SSDS projects on twelve State University 
campuses , six University campuses, and five Cocamunity College 
campuses. Projects also are being operated by a consortium of 
CoBfflunity Colleges in the San Diego area, and by two independent 
institutions . 

The U.S. Office of Education has contracted with System Development 
Corporation to conduct a comprehensive evaluation of SSDS projects. 
The primary objective of the evaluation is to 

• . , discover relationships betw€^6n the extent of student 
participation in the different t^es of SSDS activities 
and the benefits to those students in terms of improved 
academic performance, increased aspiration levels, greater 
persistence, and more satisfactory resolutions to 
financial and other problems that might otherwise 
interfere with the students' pursuit of postsecondary 
education. 8/ 

Initiated in September 1978, the evaluation will be conducted over a 
period of twenty-eight months. 

Educational Opportunity Centers 

A fourth important student affirmative action program has 
established federally funded Educational Opportunity Centers (EOC) 
in areas with high concentrations of low income population. This 
program provides (1) informacion about financial and academic 
assistance, (2) assistance in preparing applications for admission 
to postsecondary institutions and for financial aid, and 
(3) counseling services and tutorial assistance to students enrolled 
in postsecondary institutions. While the target group for this 
program is low-income populations, Educational Opportunity Centers 
also "serve as recruiting and counseling pools to coordinate 
resources and staff efforts of institutions of higher education and 
of other institutions offering programs of postsecondary education, 
in admitting educationally disadvantaged persons." 9/ 

Currently, there are twentytwo Educational Opportunity Centers in 
the aation, two of them in California. A rural outreach effort has 
been established through the Fresno County Mobile Guidance 
Educational Projects, Inc. Created in 19fO as a Talent Search 
project. Mobile Guidance became an Educatio. j Opportunity Center in 
1976. With a budget of approximatt^ly $200,000, it provided the 
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following services in 1977-78: 88,100 persons received general 
information; 2,890 received assistance in admissions and financial 
aid applications; 1,465 received academic career counseling; 202 
received tutorial services; and 1,244 received general academic 
counseling. 10/ An urban-based EOC project has also been estab- 
lished at the Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 
with a budget of $365,000 in 1977-78. 



Community Service Program 

Title I-A of the Higher Education Act of 1965 authorized federal 
funding for confflunity service projects designed to expand post- 
secondary educational opportunities for adults not adequately served 
by existing educational programs. Under Title I-A a basic grant of 
$100,000 is awarded annually to each of the fifty states. The 
remainder of each year's appropriation is distributed on the basis of 
the adult population of each state. A total of $1.1 million was 
allocated to California for fiscal year 1979-80, with approximately ^ 
$550,000 of this amount to be used to support eighteen community 
service projects. Among the target groups for these projects are 
.older adults, women, ethnic miaorities, the physically disabled, and 
the incarcerated. Seven of these projects are directly related to 
student affirmative action efforts: 

« "West Oakland Coaununity Leadership Consortium" is designed to 
develop a systematic, advanced leadership training program for 
people identified as West Oakland leaders (Holy Names College); 

• "SOMOS/Concept" is designed to provide persons of Mexican 
descent with an improved self concept and expanded self esteem 
(Gavilan College); 

• "Continuing Education for Women, Phase III" is designed to help 
women overcome social. and academic barriers inhibiting their 
educational, vocational, and personal growth (Merced College); 

• "Educating Women for Success" is designed to miaimize the 
disparity between women's long-term goals and the method of 
their attainment (College of Notre Dame); 

• "Re-entry Optrions for Women"" is designed to expand the 
program's existing services by adding a component for more 
intensive outreach to minority women (Fullerton College) ; 

• "Togawa II Welcome Back" is designed to continue and to improve 
already established Community Information Centers which serve 
bilingual and bicultural persons (Mendocino Community College); 
and 
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• 'Teople ia Transition*' is designed to encourage disadvantaged 
'individuals to pursue education and/or skills training, as well 
as to provide pre-employment counseling, referral services > and 
career information (College of Marin). 

The California Postsecondary Education Coojmission, which is the 
agency responsible for administering the Title I-A program in 
California, has placed considerable emphasis on the establishment of 
Community Advisement Centers "designed to improve the information, 
referral, assessment > advisement, and advocacy services available to 
individuals who want to participate in postsecondary education." 11/ 
Two CoJMunity Advisement Centers were established in March 1979 
through the use of Title I--A funds. The Sacramento Center, directed 
by staff from Cosumnes River College, has targeted its services for 
adults who are economically disadvantaged , ethnic minorities , 
disabled persons, displaced homemakers, and elderly adults. The 
Center in Monterey and San Benito Counties has targeted its services 
for adult women, ethnic minorities, and low-income peoples. The 
total funding for these two projects is approximately $364,000. 



Education Information Centers 

This new federal program, which is similar in many respects to the 
Title I-A community service programs and the Educational Opportunity 
Centers discussed above, is funded under Title IV, (Part A, Subpart) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. The program provides grants to 
states for the cost of planning, establishing, and operating 
Educational Information Centers (EIC) designed to provide 
educational information, guidance, counseling, and referral services 
to individuals, particularly those with cultural or financial 
barriers, physical handicaps, or educational deficiencies. 
California has received funds to support the development of a 
statewide implementation plan, with approximately $100,000 in 
funding for Centers expected during the 1979-80 fiscal year. 



Vocational Education Act 

The Vocational Education Act provides for two programs which are part 
of the student affirmative action effort in California. First, the 
Act mandates that a portion of the federal funds allocated for 
••program improvement and supportive services'' (Subpart 3) are to be 
used for national-priority programs— to assist handicapped and 
disadvantaged persons, and persons who have limited-English-speaking 
ability, to succeed in regular vocational education programs. The 
criteria used to determine disadvantaged status are (1) academic 
[individuals who lack the literary or computative skills needed to 
function in a democratic society], and (2) economic (individuals 
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whose personal or family circumstances deny them an econofoically 
self-sufficient status). In 1977-78, 304 secondary schools and 70 
Coi.aaunity College districts received allocatioDS totaling $8,635^837 
for programs and services for disadvantaged vocational students. 
Approximately 82,000 students were served at the secondary school 
level, and 94,000 at the Coooffiunity College level. An exafepie of how 
these funds are used is provided by the program at Colton Joint 
Unified School District- 

This program was designed to develop an individualized in- 
structional program to improve the basic skills of the 
academically and economically disadvantaged students- The 
basic skills teachers and the vocational education 
teachers collaborated to design individualized learning 
programs to help students enrolled in vocational education 
programs acquire the basic skills they lacked to succeed 
in their vocational courses • Additional assistance was 
provided with the use of paraprofessionals and the multi- 
media laboratory. 12/ 

A second important program funded under the Act (Subpart 4) ^s 
Special Programs for the Disadvantaged. Funds allocated through 
this program are intended to "assist local education agencies 
locatet^^^n areas with high concentrations of youth unemployment or 
school dropciuts to develop, extend, and improve special programs and 
services for disadvantaged persons enrolled in vocational 
education/* 13/ In 1977-78, 106 secondary school districts and 33 
Community College districts in California received allocations 
totaling $2,039,338. Approximately 5,600 students were served at 
the secondary school level and 17,600 at the Community College level. 
Examples of how these funds are utilized are provided by two school 
districts: 

San Diego City Unified School District . This program was 
designed to develop remedial programs in basic skills, 
mathematics, and language arts, so that those students 
defined as academically disadvantaged could successfully 
complete their vocational education programs. Teacher 
assistants used in this program were able to communicate 
in both English and Spanish. The Mathematics Department 
used a fully equipped math clinic and computer center. The 
English Department used a learning center offering 
individualized programs, allowing the disadvantaged stu- 
dent to succeed in vocational goals. 

Los Angeles Unified School District. Two high schools 
used Subpart 4 funds to hire instructional aides to assist 
disadvantaged students successfully complete their voca- 
tional education programs. At Wilson High School, seven 




aides, several of which were bi-lingual ia both St^aaish 

and English, assisted disadvantaged students in such 

programs as child care and developmeat , aursiag, drafting, 

business education, and offset printing. Fremont High 

School, having a greater number of disadvantaged students, 

employed 35 instructional aides to assist 769 students in 

their vocational programs. 14/ ^ 

f 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 

An important federal program for the public schools, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (Title IV-C) , provides the opportunity 
for local educational agencies to develop and field test new models , 
techniques, strategies, and solutions to current educational 
problems. More than $4 million was appropriated to California for 
Fiscal Year 1979-80 to support developmental/ innovative projects, 
adoption projects, exemplary projects, and facilitators projects. 
While any of these project categories can be directed toward the 
needs of ethnic minority and/or low-income students, the California 
State Board of Education has reserved $500,000 for the funding of 
projects which deal with the preparation of minority students for 
successful college or university performance- Ten grants have been 
awarded to educational agencies to develop model programs that 
effectively address the educational needs of ethnic minority 
students and are also economically feasible and replicable. The ten 
projects to be established in 1979-80 are: 

1. Butte County Office of Education: "College Bound (CB) 
Project," to serve 600 students with an annual funding of 
$60,000; 

2. Colton Joint Unified School District: "Project Prep," to 
serve 200 students with an annual funding of $70,145; 

3. Fullerton Union High School District: "A.I.M.," to serve 
250 students with an annual funding of $61,178; 

4. Los Angeles Unified School District: "High School/Univer- 
sity Interaction Program," to serve 450 students with an 
annual funding of $99,453; 

5. Los Angeles Unified School District: "PREP," to serve 743 
students with an annual funding of $89,975; 

6. Oakland Unified School District: "Oakland Scholars and 
Achievers College Eligibility Program," to serve 500 
students with an annual funding of $71,000; 



7. Oraage County Dispartment of Education: "Student Capture 
Opportunities to Redirect Their Education (SCORE)/' to 
serve 600 students with an annual funding of $79,411; 

8. Sacraniento City Unified School District: "College 
Headstart Program," to serve '300 students with an annual 
funding of $67,671; 

9. San Diego County Department of Education: "Operation 
Success: A College Preparatory Program for Minority 
Secondary Students," to serve 360 students with an annual 
funding of $73,957; and 

10. L^J»esa Spring Valley School District: "Interfacing 
Multi-Cultural Concepts," to serve 1,400 students with an 
annual funding of $93,868. 



PRIVATELY FUNDED PROGRAMS 

MESA is the fnajor student affirmative action program in California 
funded through non-public sources. The purpose of MESA 
(Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement) is to increase the 
number of under rep resented ethnic minorities in professions related 
to mathematics, engineering, and the physical sciences. The 
specific goals o • the program are to: 

• encourage students from target minority groups to acquire the 
educational background they need to major in mathematics, 
engineering, and the physical sciences in college; 

• promote career awareness so that participating students may 
learn of opportunities in the mathematics- and science-related 
professions early enough to prepare for them; and 

V 

• motivate officials from secondary schools, universities, 
industry, and engineering societies, to cooperate with MESA by 
offering volunteer time and other vital human and fiscal 
resources. 

The MESA program began in 1970 with twenty- five students at Oakland 
Technical High School. MESA has since expanded: in 1979-80 it 
served approximately 1,700 students from the 75 high schools 
involved in the program. There are currently sixteen MESA Centers 
throughout California, each center working with 1 to 5 senior high 
schools and -serving from 40 to 200 students. Among the services 
provided to MESA students are tutoring; academic, university, and 
career counseling; field trips to industrial plants, research 
centers, 'jniversities , engineering firms, and computer centers; 
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sumwer enrichment and employment programs; and scholarship incentive 
awards. (Students who maintain B averages in advanced-level college 
preparatory mathematics, science, and English cours -s earn 
scholarship support while still in high school.) 

MESA centers are located on the following college campuses: 

, Capitol — University of California, Davis; and California State 
University, Sacramento 

• East Bay — University of California, Berkeley 
San Jose State University 

• Stanford University 

• University of California, Santa Barbara 
. California State University, Northridge 

• University of California, Los Angeles 

• University of Southern California 

• California State University, Los Angeles 

• Harvey Mudd College 

• California State University, Long Beach ^ 

• University of California, Irvine 

• Los Angeles Council of Black Professional Engineers, working 
cooperatively with Los Angeles Southwest College. 

• San Francisco — University of California, San Francisco; and San 
Francisco State University 

• San Diego--University of California, San Diego; and San Diego 
State University 

, Fresno--California State University, Fresno 

Funding for the MESA program was $774,000 in 1979-80, with 1,700 
students served. Approximately 50 percent of this funding was 
received irom private foundations (the Sloan and the). Hewlett Foun- 
dations), with 15 percent coming from private industry. The 
California State University and Colleges received $120,000 in State 
General Fund assistance for Fiscal Year 1979-80 to facilitate the 
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support and expansion of existing centers on its campuses, as well as 
the development of new centers on four additional campuses. 
Similarly, the University of California received $137,000 in State 
funding for Fiscal Year 1979-80. It is expected that MESA will 
expand by 1982 to serve approximately 3,000 ethnic minority students 
throughout California. 



STATE FUNDED PROGRAMS 

The major State-funded student affirmative action program is the 
campus-based Educational Opportunity Program. In addition, there 
are five other important programs supported directly by State funds: 
the Partnership Program (University of California); the High School 
and CoBBBunity College Outreach Program (University of California); 
the State University/Los Angeles Unified School District Joint 
Student Affirmative Action Program; the State University's three 
pilot student affirmative action projects; and the Student 
Opportunity and Access Program (CAL-SOAP) . These postsecondary- 
level programs are supplemented by two important State-funded 
programs in the elementary and secondary schools: the School 
Improvement Program (SIP), and the Demonstration Programs in Reading 
and Math. 



Educational Opportunity Program 

Each of the public segments of postsecondary education has developed 
an extensive "educational opportunity program," which has had a 
major impact ou the enrollment and retention of ethnic minorities and 
low- income students in California colleges and universities. While 
the State University and Community College programs are funded by the 
State, the University program is funded from institutional 
resources. This section compares the three EOP programs assesses 
their impact on ethnic minority students, and identifies problems to 
be resolved in order to expand the benefits of these programs and to 
advance student affirmative action goals. 



Objectives and Program Components 

There is a general similarity of objectives and program components in 
the EOP effort in each of the three public segments. The University 
of California's EOP program, begun in 1964-65 by the Regents, has 
be^n designed to 

. provide access and academic support services for 
students with demonstrated academic potential who, for 
socio-economic reasons, might not otherwise have pursued 
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higher education; to ensure retention of such students; to 
increase the number of students froQ ethnic and economic 
groups unuerrepresented in the University; and to increase 
cultural divers ity of the Univers ity s tudent enrol 1- 
ment. 15/ 

The California State University an^ Colleges* EOP program, 
established in 1969 by the State, is similarly directed toward the 
goal of providing access and support for students from low- 
income/disadvantaged educational backgrounds who have the potential 
to succeed academically. 

It shall be the purpose of the program to provide edu- 
cational assistance and grants for undergraduate study at 
the California State University and Colleges to students 
who are economically disadvantaged or educationally and 
economically disadvantaged, but who display potential for 
success in accredited curricula offered by the California 
State University and Colleges. 16/ 

The Extended Opportunity Programs and Services (EOPS) of the 
California Cooiounity Colleges, also established in 1969 by the 
State, is directed toward the same goals of recruiting and retaining 
"students handicapped by language, social and economic 
disadvantages" and facilitating "their successful participation in 
the educational pursuits of the college." H/ 

The three EOP/S programs also contain the same basic components: 
identification and admissions, suaauer orientation or readiness 
sessions, counseling, tutoring, and financial aid. Each campus- 
based program has an outreach component to identify acd counsel 
eligible EOP students. While the criteria for admissions 
eligibility obviously differ among the three segments, EOP staff in 
each segment provide information ^and pre-admission counseling to 
prospective students in the communities immediately surrounding the 
campus. Several campuses operate summer orientation programs to as- 
sist the: EOP student in making the transition from high school to 
college. 

Counseling and tutorial services are a crucial part of the effort to 
retain EOP students. Many EOP programs utilize peer counseling to 
expand the amouc'^ of available counseling services > as well as to 
provide role models to the EOP student. Financial aid is the last 
major component of the EOP program, with assistance provided to cover 
student fees, books, housing, transportation, subsistence, and other 
incidental expenses. 
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Major Differences Among Programs 

Despite the general similarities in objectives and program compon- 
ents, there ar^- major differences in the EOP/S programs of each 
segment. These differences relate primarily to (1) degree of sys- 
temwide coordination and control, (2) eligibility criteria for par- 
ticipation in the program, (3) incom6^ level of students, and (4) 
sources of funding. Some of these differences, which result 
primarily from administrative directives rather than statute, cause 
considerable problems in expanding and improving cooperative efforts 
between and among the EOP programs of the segments. 

• Degree of Systemwide Coordination : In the University, the 
mandate for the EOP program is developed at the systemwide 
level, but program implementation is decentralized among the 
eight campuses. In contrast, the State University and the 
Community College EOP/S prograns receive their mandates and 
annual funding from the Legislature. The broad shape of the 

» program is defined in statute, with the systemitfide office being 
responsible for implementing the mandate and monitoring local 
campus programs. 

• Eligibility Criteria : The University defines an EOP student as 
"one who, on being admitted to the University and into the EOP 
requires one or more of the special services available as an aid 
in realizing his/her educational goals." 18/ Currently, about 
70 percent of the new EOP students are academically qualified 
for regular admission to the University, and therefore qualify 
for EOP on criteria other than educational disadvantage alone. 
(This represents an important change in the University program 
during the past five years, since in 1970 about 70 percent of 
the new EOP students were not qualified for regular admission.) 
To illustrate, in Fall 1974, approximately 64 percent of the new 
EOP students were enrolled under regular admissions standards, 
with these students having a mean high school CPA of 3.55 and a 
mean SAT score of 860. 19/ 

Ih contrast, the State University EOP program has placed 
primary emphasis on identifying and enrolling "high potential" 
students who are not academically eligible for regular 
admission. The €0P program is essentially an admissiouL anc' 
support program for academically "high risk" students. To 
illustrate, in Fall 1975, the mean high school CPA for freshman 
EOP students at the State University was 2.47, compared to 3.14 
for regularly admitted freshman students. 20/ 

Eligibility criteria for the Community College EOPS program are 
primarily economic. Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code states that EOPS students cannot have a family income 
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greater than $7,500 for a family of four, $6,600 for a family of 
three, or $5,700 for a faiaily of two. Efforts to identify EOPS 
students concentrate on students already enrolled at the 
Cooifflunity Colleges as well as students in the high schools. On 
the basis of their high school grade point averages. Community 
College EOPS students are not as acadesBically disadvantaged as 
the EOP student attending the State University. 21/ 

• Income Level of EOP Students : The tnajority of dependent stu- 

• dents in the State University EOP prograia report pare^tal 
incooes in the $5, 000-$ 10, 000. range, while more than 65 percent 
of the dependent students in the University EOP program report 
parental incomes in the $5 ,000-$15 ,000 range. Apparently, the 
reported parental income for CoBaaunity College EOPS students is 
significantly lower, with annual mean parental income less than 
$6,000. 

• Source of Funding : The EOP/S programs in both the State 
University and the Community Colleges are funded through annual 
appropriations frorr the State General Fund. In contrast, the 
University EOP program is supported by Regents* funds, plus 
faculty, student, and outside contributions. 



Growth of EOP/S 

The three educational opportunity programs have experienced a dra* 
matic growth since their foundic^. 'At the University of California, 
the EOP program grew from an initial enrollment of 100 students in 
1964-65 to over 8,700 students in 1975-76, with a budget of ' 
approximately $22 million. The California State University and 
Colleges' EOP program expanded from an enrollment of 3,150 students 
in- 1969-70 to 20,774 students in 1978-79, with a budget of approxi- 
mately $12 million. The EOP/S program at the California Community 
Colleges has had a similarly rapid rate of growth, expanding from 
13,943 students in 1969-70 to more than 57,000 students in 1978-79, 
with an annual budget of approximately $17.4 million. 

The level of funding for each of the programs has increased annually 
at approximately the same annual rate from 1969-70 to 1975-76. ^/ 
During the past three years, however, there has been a dramatic 
expansion of the State University and the Community College EOP^S 
programs, particularly the latter. Funding for the Community Col- 
lege EOPS program increased by $10 million from 1975-76 to 1978-79, 
while funding for th^ State University program increa.^ed by $5.5 
million during the same three-year period. 23/ 
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TABLE III-l 

FUNDING HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA'S 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS 



University of 
California 



State University 
and Colleges 



■i' 

Year 


Total 
Prograia Cost 


Base 
Number 


Total 
Proarara Cost 


Base 
Nujaber 


1969-70 


$ 7,919,293 


100 


$ 2,400,269 


100 


1970-71 


10,239,000 


129 


3,347,954 


139 


1971-72 


12,855,000 


162 


1,662,442 


69 


1972-73 


13,887,000 


175 


3,630,868 


151 


1973-74 


13,640,000 


172 


5,006,303 


209 


1974-75 


17,118,000 


216 


5,005,179 


209 


1975-76 


21,859,000 


276 


6,464,138 


269 


1976-77 


24.888,555 


314 


9,672,991 


403 


1977-78 


26,568,088 


335 


11,156,888 


465 


1978-79 






11,022,713 


459 


1979-80 (est.) 






12,602,984 


525 



Conmunity 
Colleges 

Total Base 

Program Cost Number 

^ 

$ 2,870,000 100 

4,350,000 152\ 

3,350,000 117 

4,850,000 169 

6,170,500 215 

6,170,500 215 
7,654,879 267 
11,484,027 400 
13,983,157 487 
17,389,919 606 

20,472,092 713 



NOTE: Data are not available for the University of California's Educational Opportunity Program 
for 1978-79 and 1979-80. 
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TABLE 1 1 1-2 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

% 

Total 





Served 


Grants 


Total 
Grant Dollars 


Administration and 
Counseling Costs 


Total 
Program Costs 


1969-70 






$1,228,130 


$1,172,139 


$ 2,400,269 


1970-71 




• 


1,934,000 


1,413,954 


3,347,954 


1971-72 






350,000 


1,312,442 


1,662,442 


1972-73 




6,300 


2.156,000 


1,474,868 


3,630.868 


1973-74 




9,534 


3,198,918 


1,807,385 


5,006.303 


1974-75 


» 


9,251 


3,061,455 


1,943,724 


5,005.179 


1975-76 




11,698 


4,263,433 


2,200,705 


6.464. 13fi 


1976-77 


12.514 


8,050 


6,069,467 


3,603,524 


9,672.991 


1977-78 


13,545 


9,885 


6,782,130 


4,374,758 


11.156.888 


1978-79 


13,799 


8,249 


6,558,575 


4,464,138 


11,022,713 


1979-80 (est.) 


13.221 


9,839 


6,825,710 


5,777,274 


12.602,984 
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TABLE 1 1 1-3 

THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES' EXTENDED 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



Dollars for 





Total Number 
or >^UQ6nv9 


Dollars for 


Dollars for 
Financial Aid 


Dollars for 
Education Support 


Planning and 
Special Projects 


Total 
EOPS Dollars 


1969-/0 


1 *i n A o 










$ 2,870,000 


1970-71 


1 <j Tl OR 
1*1 > /Z3 










4.350,000 


1971-72 












3,350,000 


1972-73 


19,800 










4,850,000 


1973-74 


25,083 










6,170,500 


1974-75 


23,917 










6,170.500 


1975-76 


27,149 


$ 459,360 


$4,466,081 


$2,679,602 


$ 49,836 


7,654,879 


1976-77 


40,724 


1,039,830 


5,737,537 


4,637.756 


68,904 


11,484,027 


1977-78 


48,679 


1,258,484 


6,390,303 


6,250,471 


83,899 


13,983,157 


* 

l'J78-79 


57,392 


1 ,388,920 


7,912,449 


7,738,550 


350,000 


17,389,919 


1979-80 (est.) 


64,391 


1,562,642 


9,297,300 


9,221 ,489 


390,661 


20,472,092 
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Impact on Ethnic Minority Students 



The three EOP programs have been a major (^actor in the enrollment and 
retention of ethnic minorities in California's public institutions. 
In the University of California during 1975-76, 70 perceot of all 
Black undergraduate students were dependent on EOP support services, 
financial aid, and tutoring. During the same year, 64 percent of all 
Chicane undergraduates and 61 percent of all American Indian 
undergraduates were EOP enrollees. At the California State 
University and Colleges in Fall 1975, approximately 35 percent of all 
Chicane and Black undergraduates were in the EOP program. -The 
California Community Colleges demonstrate the same general pattern 
as that found in the State University and Colleges. Clearly, without 
the services provided by the EOP programs, ethnic minority 
enrollments would be significantly lower. 

Given the importance of the Educational Opportunity Programs as a 
source of minority student enrollment, any decrease in the number of 
EOP students necessarily results in a decrease in the number of 
minority students. For example, during the past five years there has 
been a decrease in the number of Black undergraduates enrolled at the 
University. This trend is apparently the result of a decrease in the 
number of Black students within that segment's EOP program. While 
there were 2,810 Black EOP studen^-s in 1972-73, the number had 
decreased to 2,425 in 1975-76. 24/ The Berkeley and the Los .^ngeles 
campuses, particularly the former, have be^n the primary sources of 
this drop in Black EOP enrollment. 

By contrast, the number of Chicano EOP students in the University in- 
creased by approximately 50 percent from 1970-71 to 1975-76- 25/ The 
only campus with a decrease in Chicano EOP students during that six- 
year period was Berkeley. . While the reasons are not evident, the 
number of Black and Chicano EOP students at that campus decreased by 
45 perre't and 21 percent, respectively, during the same period, 
although total EOP funding at the Berkeley cameras increased ty 
approximately 50 percent from 1970-71 to 1975-76. 

Within the State University, Black students have the largest EOP 
representation. More than 40 percent of the new EOP enrollees each 
year since 1973-74 have been Bla-:k. Ch-cano students are the next 
largest group, with slightly more than SO percent. This finding is 
particularly significant: while Chicanos represent the largest 
minority group within California, th«y are the most underrepresented 
minority group in the State University. 
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TABLE I I 1-4 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
PERCENT ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF NEW EOP ENROLLEES 







Nat. 




Chi- Latin/ 






Fili- 


All 


Total 






Amer. 


Blk 


cano Amer. 


Asian 


White 


pino 


Others 


1973- 


74 


3.7% 


44.0% 


34.0% 1.5% 


5.3% 


6.7% 


.0% 


4 8% 


100% 


1974- 


75 - 


2.5 


45.9 


33.1 1.7 


4.1 


6.7 


.8 


5.2 


100 


1975- 


76 


2.6 


39.9 


30.1 1.3 


5.0 


12.6 


2.0 


6.5 


100 


1976- 


77 


2.1 


42.9 


31.8 2.2 


5.6 


9.8 


1.8 


3.3 


100 



Source: California State University and Colleges' EOP Data Base. 



The services provided by the EOP programs apparently have been 
effective in enabling educationally disadvantaged students to stay 
ii college. While the number of good evalHative studies of EOP sup- 
port prograBS have been limited, a recent State University study 
concluded that "in terms of conventional indices such as GPA, units 
earned, and retention rates, a si«?nificant majcrity of EOP students 
have succeeded in the college environment." 26/ This conclusion is 
-particularly significant because the State University EOP program is 
intended primarily for academically "high risk" students who have 
had inadequate preparation for college-level work. The academic 
performance . of EOP students during their freshman year was 
comparable to tiiat for regularly admitted students: 81.2 percent of 
f the EOP ^reshman students completed the first year, as compared' to 

\ 82.6 percent of t^e regular students. A large number of EOP students 

dropped out during the sophomore year, when the extensive support 
services are less available. The persistence rate for EOP students 
dropped to 48.6 percent at the end of the second year, compared to 
59.6 percent for the regular students. As might be expected, EOP 
students had a lower college grade-point average (GPA) than the 
regular students. However, when comparing the grade-point 
differential between high school and college, EOP students had a 
.vjialler decline in college GPA at the end of the first year than 
regularly admitted freshmen. 

The evaluation of the State University EOP program c^oacluded with the 
following observation: 

EOP ha$ made it possible for a signiiicant number of stu- 
dents not traditionally predicted to i- icceed in college to 
go to college and, in frequent instances, to excel. Thus, 
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as an accejs program, EOP seems very effective in identi- 
fying, selecting and admitting students with sufficient 
umteasured academic potential and in|tivation ^o do well. 
On the average, EOP students may not perform at the same 
level as regularly admitted non-EOF students, but it is 
probably unrealistic to expect to compensate totally for 
sixteen to eighteen years of disadvantaged academic ex- 
perience with a year of motivational counseling and learn- 
ing assistance. 

EOP's assistance function is more difficult to assess - 
There are anecdotal and survey data which indicate that 
EOP students generally believe that EOP services con- 
tribute to their success in college. In terms of quan- 
tifiable data, the expected decrease in first-:iyear GPA for 
EOP students is less than that for both Comparable Ethnic 
and Regular students . • • The effect of EOP's assistance 
fxinction is . . . likewise demonstrated by comparable 
retention rates for the first year between EOP and non-EOP 
students. 27/ 

This optimistic conclusion should be compared with more 
disappointing data from a second State University report 28/ , which 
concluded that only 8.8 percent of the first-time freshmen admitted 
through the disadvantaged/exceptional admit category in Fall 1973, 
had graduated with a baccalaureate degree within five years. By 
contrast, 33.0 percent of regularly admitted freshmen had graduated 
within the same time period. Data concerhing transfer studer.ta are 
even more disappointing. While 36.4 percent of those regularly 
admitted in Fall 1975 had graduated withi.. three years after 
enrolling, oiily 8.5 percent of those admitted under the 
disadvantaged exception category had graduated. It seems apparent 
that a thorough evaluation study of EOP support programs is needed in 
order to determine their effectiveness in enabling educationally 
disadvantaged students to complete thfiiir undergraduate program in a 
timely fashion. 

The EOP programs have had an important, indirect influence in 
increasing enrollments of ethnic minority students- In the State 
University, for example, the EOP program is generally for students 
who are not admissible under regular admissions requirements. 
During the process of identifying and recruiting eligible EOP 
students, many ethnic minority students who are not eligible for EOP 
are identified and recruited for regular admission to the State Uni- 
versity. Consequently, the State University EOP program has been an 
effective recruiter for non-EOP ethnic minority students. This 
situation is not as prevalent at the University since its EOP program 
is generally for regularly admissible students. 
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PROBLEMS TO BEl^'RESOLVED 



Despite the positive results achieved by the segmental EOP programs 
during the past ten years, many important problems oust still be 
resolved in order to expand the benefits from this statewide effort. 
Some of these problems were identified previously in the lengthy 
report prepared 1>y the Evaluation and Training Institute (ETI) of Los 
Angeles. 29/ Of particular importance are the following: 

• There is little systematic coordination among EOP/S staffs at 
the different campuses within the same geographical region. 

\ Although the EOP program within each segment is serving essen- 
tially the same type of student, there is a lack of concerted 
effort by EOP staff to share information about prospective 
students with the EOP staffs at nearby campuses in a different 
segment. There are some examples of successful cooperative 
efforts on the part of EOP/S programs— e . g. , the South Coast 
EOP/S Consortium— but they are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

• As noted earlier, the EOP program at the State University is 
intended primarily for "high risk" students who are not 
eligible for regular admission. Consequently, EOPS students 
who seek to transfer to a State University campus after 
completing the first two years of academic work at a Community 
College are generally not eligible for the EOP program since 
they meet regular admissi^^ns criteria. Therefore, many EOPS 
students who need academic support services not only encounter 
difficulty in transferring to a State University caropt's, but 
also in completing the baccalaureate program. 

Iroaicaily, if a Community College EOPS student transfers to 
the State University at the end of one academic year, that 
student is eligible! f or , the financial and academic support 
provided by the EOP program. However, the "academically 
disadvantaged" EOPS student who is successful at a Community 
College loses his or her eligibility for EOP support services at 
the State University. Nonetheless, Community Colleges EOPS 
directors generally advise students to remain at the two-year 
institutions until they complete the requirements for the 
associate degree. 

• The outreach component of the EOP/S programs is generally the 
same in all segments, and on all the campuses. While there are 
differences among campuses in the extent of effort, the process 
of identification and counseling is basically the same. Among 
.ollege campuses within the same region, there is some 
duplication of effort and inefficiency, however, in the use of 
resources in identifying and counseling «t-J-nts from target 
high schools. 
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• On some campuses there is a lack of support for the £OPS program 
OQ the part of the faculty and the admiaistration . The study by 
the Evaluation and Trainittg Institute reported that several 
programs "were characteriafed by an unsupportive administration, 
a lack of EOP/EOPS representation on campus policy-making 
bodies, poor facilities isolated from the mainstream of the 
caaspus, and the existence of a vocal and powerful group of non- 
supportive faculty." 30/ 

• On many campuses there is still a stigma attached to bei ig an 
EOP/S student according to the ETI study. This appears to be 
particularly true in the State University, where the EOF 
program emphasizes the enrollment of "high risk" students 
ineligible for regular admission. At these institutions "a 
small but significant portion of the faculty - are still 
suspicious of 'EpP-types' who will 'lower the standards,' 
despite the evidence that EOP/EOPS students perform as well 
academically as their non-EOP/EOPS counterparts." 31/ Because 
some high school counselors accept this notion, they advise 
students to avoid EOP/S programs— s'.udents who might benefit 
greatly from such academic support services. 

• The success of EOP/S programs in increasing minority enroll- 
mencs has generally meant that all issues relating to ethnic 
minorities are considered the province of EOP/S programs and 
staffs. The responsibility to respond to the legitimate 
academic needs of ethnic minority students has thereby been 
shifted from the faculty and administration to the campus EOP/S 
director in general, and his or her staff in particular. In 
short, the existence and the success of the EOP/S program has 
enabled many faculty members and administrators to ignore the 
issue of student affirmative action by arguing that all 
educational problems experienced by ethnic minority students 
should be resolved by the EOP staff. 

• The rapid growth in the EOP/S program during the past ten years 
(and the corresponding increase in the number of academically 
disadvantaged students) has not been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding change and adjustment in the methods and content of 
instruction. This point was made in the ETI study, whose 
authors argued that faculty are generally 

. . .not trained in the most effective ways of 
teaching or evaluating their instructional competence 
for students generally. Their lack is even more 
evident when teaching students who are the products 
of deprived academic backgrounds or have learning 
problems or disabilities .... Institutions must- 
take more re«ponsibility for providing the kind of 
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Staff development prograaps that will enable the 
faculty to be ©ore effective , both in terras of 
instructional competence and curricular deveiopment . 
Other than the deveiopment of Ethnic Studies programs 
in a nuttber of schools, no essential changes in the 
college curriculum oc^uJT^d in response to or in 
conjunction with EOP/EOPS/or other programs for the 
disadvantaged/' 32/ / 

While some colleges did try tb sensitize faculty to the needs of 
etlmic minority students and to incorporate new modes of 
instruction into the curriculim^ iafonaation has not been 
gathered to determine how efrective and extensive these efforts 
have been. Moreover, given tHe changing ethnic composition of 
the student body, there is cl^a)?iy an increased need for 
programs of this type. 

• The administrative experience of EOF directors is not generally 
regarded as traditional administrative experience within the 
University, and there usually is no clear career ladder for EOF 
staff. As a result, EOP directors frequently have limited 

f opportunities for professional advancement on the campus beyonl 
their current position. 

• Despite the substantial increase in federal and State funding 
for student financial assistance programs during the past four 
years, it is necessary to determine (1) t the full range of 
financial aid opportunities is being utilised by EOP program's 
to respond Lo the needs of students, (?) if there is a need for 
improved coordination between the EOP and the financial aid 
offices on each campus, and (3) if the complexity of the 
financial aid process has inhibited the use of these programs by 
EOP students. 



The University's Partnership Program 

The University of California started the Partnership Program in 1976 
to assist low-income and ethnic minority students in grades seven 
through nine to begin preparing themselves for a college education. 
The general pt:oblem to which this program is responding is the low 
eligibility rat^ of minority students for admission to the 
University. More specifically, the following three problems have 
been identified: 

(1) The Algebra/Geometry series required for admission to 
the University has proven to be a major obstacjle for many 
minority students in attaining eligibility- Many students' 
are not encouraged by their teachers and counselors to r 
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tako these courses or are eliminated at the pre-algebra or 
Sth and 9th grade algebra stage by low grades. 

(2) Insufficient science and English coursework prepa- 
ration is also a severe problem. Therefore, maay Minority 
and low-income students are not receiving the necessary 
training for these high school college-prep courses. 

(3) Parental attitudes about college, combined with a lack 
of information about higher education in general, further 
coHtplicate the problem. 33/ 

In response to these problems, the University decided to initiate 
intensive motivational and counseling programs at selected, target 
intermediate schools. The basic student services provided by the 
program include counseling (both small-group and individual); role-^ 
model presentations by University faculty, staff and students; * 
multi-media presentations; tours of neaioy University campuses; and 
printed information for students, parents, and school staff. 

Approximately 10,000 students in 250 intermediate schools were 
served- by the Partnership Program in 1978-79. The basic criteria 
used for selecting students has been: 

1. enrol) -sent in seventh, eighth, or ninth s»^ade; 

2. minority aad/or low-income background; 

3. potential to benefit from the program and its activities; 

4. potential to achieve at a level which would result in 
University eligibility upon graduation from high school; 
and 

5. desire to participate in the program. 34/ 

During 1977-78, the program was expanded to include over 175 
intermediate schools and approximately 9,900 students. The funding 
history for this program is summarized in the following table: 
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TABLE III-5 
UC PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM FUNOififi HISTORY 



1975-76 1976-7 7 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

$54,000 $462,000 $1,162,000 $1,010,000 $1,280,000 



The University provided the finaacial support for this prograc 
during its initial two years. Beginning in 1977-78, support has been 
shared by the State General Fund (55%) and the University (45%). 



The University's Partners Program 

The University of California started the Partners Program in 1979, to 
meet the needs of ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade students who have 
been involved with the Partnership Program. The Partners Program is 
structured to pick up students once they leave the Partnership 
Program and continue to support and assist thea toward a successful 
coispletion of high .-chool. Each of the eight University campuses has 
a professional staff meaaber assigned to coordinate services with 
participating high schools. By virtue of the fact that the program 
serves only former Partnership students, the school selection 
criteria narrows to a determination of which hi^*h schools these 
students are attending: 

Students participating in the University Partners program receive 
the following basic services: 

1. Academic counseling; 

2. Role model presentations ; 

3. Academic tutoring; and 

4. Tours of local college campuses. 



In 1979-80, the Partners Program received a total of $550,000 in 
funds. The financial support for this program is shared by the State 
General Fund (55%) and the University (45%). 




The University's Immediate Outreach Program 



The University of California started the Immediate Outreach Program 
in 1976 to provide campuses with sufficient resources to seek out and 
assist regularly qualified ethnic minority high school seniors in 
immediate application to the University. Each caaipus is assigned two 
professional staff members who coordinate activities designed to 
attract students to the Uaiversity. These activities include summer 
transition programs for incoming students, campus tours and visits, 
and academic orientation seminars. In addition, these staff members 
are responsible for carrying admission, financial aid and academic 
information to the targeted high schools. 



TABLE ni-6 

UC IMMEDIATE OUTREACH PROGRAM FUNDING HISTORY 



1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

$292,000 $292,000 $312,000 $762,000 $372,000 



The University provided the financial support for this program 
during its initial two years. Beginning in 1977-78, support has been 
shared by the State General Fund (55%) and the University (45%). 



The University's Academic linHchment Programs 

The 1978-79 Budget Act provided support to the University for the 
establishment of "MESA-like" projects on four campuses. These 
projects, entitled Academic Enrichment Programs, were, established on 
the Davis, Berkeley, Santa Barbara, and Irvine campuses during 
suiMoer 1979, e^ with approximately $45,000 in fundi^g. The program 
on the Davis campus will be a cooperative effort between the three 
undergraduate colleges (letters and Science, Agricultural and 
Environmental Sciences, and Engineering) and will be coordinated 
with the existing MESA program. The primary goal of the program is 
to improve the academic preparation of high school ethnic minority 
students in computation and written-coosaunication skills. Program 
components include academic advising, career counseling, academic 
tutorials; field trips to research centers, universities, and 
scientific laboratories; and scholarship incentives. The primary 
target group for this program is made up of high school students who 
have been involved in the University's Partnership Program. The 
total budget for this program in 1979-80 will be $45,000. 



The goal of the Academic Enrichment Program (AEP) on the Berkeley 
campus is to increase the number of miaurity high school students 
academically prepared for and interested in applying to the School of 
Business or the Department of Economics. The program will be 
coordinated with the MESA project on the Berkeley campus, and will 
target three or four senior high schools in the Bay Area. The Santa 
Barbara AEP program will encourage and support high school students 
of minority backgSund in their study of ccllege-preparatory courses 
emphasizing aathematics , English, and the arts. The program's 
summer session will include jobs at cooperating local companies and 
educational opportunities in the form of enrichment courses at the 
University. The school-year session will include academic and 
career counseling, field trips, tutoring, and incentive awards. 
Approximately 210 students from three high schools will »e served by 
the program. 

The Academic Enrichment Program at thfc University of California, 
Irvine, campus will focus on two separate disciplinary areas-- 
computer science/mathematics and humanities/ fine arts. Students 
participate in an intensive three-day summer orientation which 
presents the academic Vaterial. During the school year, students 
meet weekly at their high school campusef! and monthly at the Irvine 
campus. Academic-year activities include li'^id trips, guest 
lectures, continuing academic instruction in t.Ke disciplines 
introduced during the summer, tutoring in appropriate academic 
areas, and information' and advice on financial aid opportunities. 
The five target schools are in Garden Grove, Long Beach, and Santa 
Ana, with a total of approximately 150 students participating in the 
program. These students will be selected from among past 
participants in the Partnershir Program. 



State University's Three Pilot Projects 

The 1978-79 Budget Act provided support for pilot outreach efforts by 
State University campuses. Initially, two projects were funded at 
Fresno and Dominguez Hills, with a third added later at San Jose. 
The primary emphasis of each of these pilot projects is to experiraent 
with nontraditional outreach approaches. .According to the 
Chancellor's Office, "these campuses were selected on a competitive 
basis from campus proposals, with special emphasis placed on new 
concepts and appropriateness for campus sen'ice area." 35/ 

Dominguez Hills Campus : The primary objective is to increase 
the enrollment of Chicano and Pacific Island students from 
the communities of Wilmington, San Pedro, and Carson through 
extensive involvement in "other than school settings" such as 
social, religious, recreational, and cultural organizations. 
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Fresno Campus : The primary objective is to increase the 
enrollDient of Chicano students from the northern San Joaquin 
Valley through contact with parents and prospective students 
at .cocsaunity and high school cultural programs of ethnic 
theatre, dance, music jud art. Emphasis is placed on the in- 
depth involvement of parents in the outreach effort. 

San Jos e Campus : The primary objective is to increase the 
enrolloeat of Chicano and Black students by working with 
three local high schools in "(1) pre-admission college 
counseling for seniors, (2) early identification and tutoring 
for 7-10 grade prospective students, and (3) monitoring and 
assisting students through the procedures of applying for 
admission and financial aid." 36/ Supplementary activities 
include field trips to campuses, workshops on study skiiis, 
and special departiaental presentations. 

The annual appropriation for these three pilot projects has been 
approximately $130,000, with the State Geuc:ral Fund providing full 
su't^port . » 



State University/Los Angeles Unified School District Program 

A task force consisting of staff members from the Chancellor's Office 
and from the Los Angeles Unified School District met during 1978 to 
plan for a ;oint student affjnnative action program designed to 
"raise the aspirations of minority/ low- income students, attract and 
prepare such students for college and recruit, train, and place 
bilingual teachers." 37/ This program involves four basic com- 
ponents: (1) a regional advisory group with representatives from the 
high schools. Community Colleges, and the State University, which 
has the rer.ponsibility to "coordinate and deploy available resources 
to meet most effectively the needs of the regions" 38/; (2) 
paraprofessional outreach to high schools, with trained college 
students assisting professional staff; (3) extensive involvement of 
parents in the outreach effort; and (4) -counselor in-service 
training programs designed to develop workshop models and materials 
which will provide relevant and accurate j reformation to counselors 
to increase their awareness of the needs of ethnic minority students. 
Approximately $400,000 in State funding was provided for this 
program in 1979-80. The Chancellor's Office also received $200,000 
in State funds to establish a similar program in two other regions 
during 1979-80, with both of these programs to be in rural areas. 
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Community College EOPS Student Summer Internship Program 



The EOPS Student Suiaoer Internship Prv^grao is an intensive 10-week 
live-in experience, wherein CooBiunity College EOPS students are 
given an opportunity to gain work experience in a State agency, learn 
about the legislative process £rrz. key legislators, and receive six 
upper division units f^om courses taken at California State 
University, Sacraoento. 

In its initial year (1978), the program was funded at $26,793 and 
served twelve students selected from throughout the State. During 
1979, the project served twenty students and operated on a budget of 
$50,300. Sixty percent of che funding was spent on direct services 
to students. 

Program support for 1979 is sumtaarized as follows: the Community 
Colleges EOPS Special Projects grant covere-l all the administrative 
costs and two-thirds of the direct student costs ($40,300); the EOPS 
project at each student's home campus contributea $500 ($10,000 
total); key legislators contributed their time to the project; State 
agencies provided the work experience; and California State 
University, Sacramento, provided staff support in designing 
curriculum, acquiring instructors, classroom space and the housing 
contract. 

California Student Opportunity, and Access Program 

In 1978, the Legislature approved and the Governor signed A?;sembly 
Bill 507 (Chapter 113, Statutes of 1978, Fazio), which provided 
$250,000 for the development of at least five cooperative, inter- 
institutional projects to ir.i-ease the enrollment of low-income 
students in postsecondary institutions. Funds for this program, 
called the California Student Opportunity and Access Program (CAL- 
SOAP) were to be administered by the Student Aid Commission, with 
advice from a fifteen-member Advisory Committee. To be eligible for 
funding, each project was expected to include at least .hree 
institutions, one of which must be a Community College. The 
legislation also required that at least one project be established in 
a rural area, and that at least one project invol/e an indep.mdent 
institution. 

The five projects selected by the Student Aid Commission to receive 
CAL-SOAP funding are: 

• Central Coast EOP/S Consortium--Higher Education Learning 
Project (HELP): Project HELP is a cooperative program -.n 
Santa Clara County which involves three high schools, three 
Community Colleges, University of California at Santa Cruz, 



Saa Jose State University, and one coraiaunity agency (the 
Santa Clara County Chapter of the National Alliance of 
Business). The project is designed to provide motivational 
and acadeiaic assistance for 200 high school students and 100 
Conmunity College students. 
> 

, • Educational Guidance Center Consortium: This project, which 
\ involves "the cooperative efforts of fifteen high schools and 
\four CcfflBunity Colleges in the East Bay area, is a. major 
expansion of the Educational Guidance Center, a program 
sponsored by the Stiles Hall-University of California YMCA. 
The C*nsortiuiB expects to serve the infonsational and 
acadeiaic needs of 3,000 high school and Community College 
students in the East Bay communities of Richmond, Berkeley, 
Oakland, and Union City. 

• San Di-ego County CAL-SOAP Consortium: The objectives of the 
Consortium are to streamline and coordinate all major, 
educationally related services to low-income students in San 
Diego County. Virtually all secondary and postsecondary 
institutions in the County are participants, as arc a number 
of civic and community organizations. 

• Solano University and Community College Educational Support 
Services Consortium (SUCCESS): The Consortium is a combined 
effort of all secondary and postsecondary institutions in , 
Solano' County to increase the college-going rate of low- 
income students. The Consortium will pro'i'ide academic and 
informational services to 192 high school students and 64 
Coumunity College students in the County. Participants vill 
come from Benicia, Vacaville, Dixon, Winters, Vallejo, and 
Fairfield-Suisun. 

• South Coast EOP/S Consortium— Student Opportunity and Access 
Program: This project constitutes a significant expansion of 
services offered by the South Coast EOP/S Consortium. 
Approximately 5,000 students from Orange County will be 
served under the new program, some on a strictly 
informational basis and others on both an academic and 
motivational basis. The service population is approximately 
60 percent Chicano and 10 percent Black,- and the bulk of the 
services are diAscted to students in the commiuaities of 
Whittier and Costa Mesa . 



School Iroproveraent Program 

The School Improvement Program (SIP), authorized by Chapter 894, 
Statutes of 1977, was designed to restructure and improve the 
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educational program ia California !s elementary and secondary, 
schools • The enabling legislation stated that 

. . . the Legislature recognizes that a wide variety of 
' factors such as low family income, pupil transiency 
rates, and lapge nmnbers of homes where a primary 
language other than English is spoken have a direct 
impact on a- child's success in school and personal 
development, and require that different levels of 
financial assistance be provided districts in order to 
assure a quality level of education for all 
pupils .... « 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction was directed to make 
apportionments to school districts to fund programs for pupiis who 
qualify economically and educationally. Approxiiaately $120 million 
has been appropriated for . this program each year since its inception 
in 1977-78, with approximately 95 percent of the funds directed to 
elementary school^ The Center for the Study of Evaluation (CSE) at 
the University of ^California, Los Angeles, will Conduct and evaluate 
the program over a five-year period, from 1977-78 through 1981-82. 

Demoi^tration Programs in Reading and Mathematics. 

The Department of Education was authorized, through Chapter 1596, 
Statutes of 1969, to establish cost-effective demonstration programs 
of intensive instruction in reading and mathematics designed to 
improve the academic attainment of low-achieving seventh- .through 
ninth-grade students in the State's most concentrated areas of 
poverty. The demonstration projects are "aimed solely at the 
development of above-average cpmpetency in basic' skills among 
students . . . who otherwise might be expected to have difficulty 
achieving success .in high school." 39/ Approximately 10,000 
students have b6en served annually by this program during each of the 
past three years, with approximately $3 million in funding provided 
annually. Among the important elements of this program are: 40/ 

• All students at the project grade level participate in the 
demonstration program at the school. The project moves with 
the students, serving them throughout grades" seven, eight, 
and nine. 

• Components of the program frequently include individualized 
instruction, use of teacher's aides -in the classroom, 
learning centers or laboratories, and specially designed 
curricula, materials, and activities. 
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> All continuing desnonstration prograsas infclude activities 
designed to disseminate information and materials about the 
program to other schools. 

The projfects deemed least effective on the basis of stadent 
achievement. and cost effectiveness are terminated, with funds 
from siu:h programs used tb establish programs in or.her 
schools and in other eligible districts. 

The Legislative Analyst will provide an extended review of the 
Demonstration Programs in his Analysis of the 1980-81 State Budget, 
in order to provide the needed evaluation prior to the expiration of 
the prograaas' authorization in September 1981. 

FINDINGS ANP CONCLUSIONS 

There are a multitude of student affirmative action programs on 
college and university campuses in California. It ,is^ necessary to 
develon a complete inventory of these programs in order to: 
(1) develop a more coordinated effort among xrampuses within the same 
region, (2) identify areas where new programs are needed, and 
(3) identify areas where the number' of existing programs can be 
reduced in order to utilize limited financial' resources more 
effectively. ' The inventory provided in the appendix classifies the 
programs by target group and primary., purpose, using fifteen 
categories : . 

1. Programs to motivate jimior and high school students to 
improve these academic skills; 

2. Programs to recruit. eligible high schpol students; 

3. Programs to motivate students to pursue professions in 
which minorities are underrepresented; 

4. Programs to assist students in their transition from 
secondary to posts^condary institutions; 

5. Prpgrams to reduce identified financial barriers; 

6*. Programs to increase the^ retention of undergraduate 
students; 

7. Programs. to assist ethnic minorities in planning careers; 
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Programs to recruit and retain Chicano students j 

Programs to recruit and retain Aroerican Indian students; 

Programs to recruit and retain Indo-Chinese students; - 

Faculty development and/or involvement programs; 

Programs to assist adult women in their transition to post- 
secondary institutions; 

Programs to provide information about educational 
alternatives for adults who are not enrolled in an 
educational institution; 

Pxfograos to provide adults with skills to fimctida more 
effectively in society; 

y 

Prograas to motivate high school women to pursue careers in 
which women are under rep reseated. 

■ « • 

This inventory includes all of the identified campus-based programs 
in operation during 197$-79 in the three public . segments of 
postsecondary education. The three systemwide SOP/S programs are 
included in Table III-7 as a separate type of program, since' they 
have two or more major program purposes^. Prograas which operate on 
more than one campus (such as the ilniversity' s Partnership Program 
and the MESA Program) are listed, as one prograxa. The following 
suamary table- (Table III-7) aggregates the data presented in the 
inventory, and provides the basis for the following generalizations: 

• In addition to the EOP/S programs which exist on all public 
college cafls^uses, 134 separate campus-based student affirmative 
action prograas were identified in California. These programs 
received approximately $11.2 million in funding in 1978-79. If 
the three systemwide HOP programs are included, total funding 
for c*mpus-based Student affirmative action programs in 1978-79 

.was approximately $62.4 million. 

• All \>f the caaqpuf es of the University of California -and the 
California State University and Colleges, and of most of the 
California Community ^Colleges « have at least two, and in most 
cases, three, student affirmative action programs. 

, • Only 6 of the 137 campus-based student affiinaatiye action 
programs in operation in 1978-79 involved formal cooperation 
amdng public postsecondary institutionlB within the same region. 
Two of these programs were designed to motivate students to 
pursue professions in which minprities^^are underr.epresented — 
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TABLE ni-7 

CAMPUS-BASED STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 

, 1978-79 



I 

I 



T yye off Progrwi 

j^rogrMM.to Motivate 
7-12 gr*<t« ctikkais 
to inprov* flMir 
ocailoiilc alillls 



ProgroM to recruit 

Ottt^MtO 



FrogrMM to wtivste 
Btuitfiittf to puriMtf 
proffMaioas vHierein 
ttloorltiM ara* ttiid*r'* 
r«prea«iito4 

ProgroM to aaaiat^ to 
tiM traMitloo froai 
8cco«<tary to poat* 
s«coa4ary lAatltotlooa 

ProgroM to reduce p^f- 
calved fifumclal ' 
liarriera 

Prograaa to Increaae 
tHe rateiitloo of 
iiadergra<Si«at# atudeata 

PrograM to aaalat 
/ atliaic niaoritlaa vith 
career plaaniag 

Prograw to recrHit an J 
retais diicaiio atitdeiite 

Prograaw to recruit a^ 
retain Anerlcan lofil'ao 
atudenta 



PrograiM to gecrult and 
ietale Indo-Cbloeae 
atiMiefita 



Mtaaber of 
Proir i 

23 
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ApprovlMte Total Himtf^r vlih Munber giaeKM^r vltli KiNi^r vltii NuM^r Huaber ultli 

kmouat of Fumlliig IsteraefMntal Utilising Feer Faftilty levolveMiit of 4feiRg ftole levolvoMAt of , 

Coayoweat peraoooel Uvoiv«acpt Pareota fMela Private liiduatry 



$4,191.3 
2Sl'8iate 
7St federal 

$610.7 
1S% federal 
2S% Stete/ 

iaacltiitioaal 

$st4.a 

3% Uatitutiooal 
M% federal 
67% private 

$160.3 
62.4% federal 
32. 6X State 
SI ioatitutioaal 



$2,S88,6 
loot federal 



n/a 



n/a 

$32a.6 
7SX federal 
9% leatlttttlooal 
I6t State 

$IM 
loot federal 



0 
0 



23 

10 
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TABLE 11 1 -7 

CAMPUS-BASED STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS 



I 
I 



If pm of Proflrii 

•ivd/or tiivolv««iM*oi / 
prufri 



IMMNir Of 



trannlHotf to post- 
iiist ittfllOM 

ProgriMM to provtcle 

fflforMtlCNI SiKHit 

tivM for adult! Bot 

IJ(>mI iMlitUtlOA 

PragroM to provldo 
•4iitis Wm pkilltt to 
fitnrlloii iiorr offec- 
tlvciy In iiocl#-ty 

E4iiCAtfoiuiI O|»|i0rliifiity 



• I. * 

rov. 7/2^/79 
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1 $m.9 
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/ 



/ 
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MESA and the Health Careers Opportunity Program 
(Canada College). One of the prograns, the EOPS ^UBaner 
laternsbip Progran, was designed to increase the retention of 
undergraduate students and facilitate the transfer of EOPS 
students to a four-year institution. The other three programs 
were designed to provide information about educational 
alternatives for adults not enrolled .'u an educational 
institution'-- the Educational Opportunity Centers in Los Angeles 
and In Fresno, and the ContBunity Adviseoent Centers for 
Monterey/San Benito Counties and Sacraawnto County. 

• Of the 137 campus-based student affirmative action programs in 
operation in 1978-79, 7' included the involvement of individuals 
from private industry. Five of these 4»rogram8 were designed to 
motivate students to ^pursue professions in which ninorities are 
underrepresented-'-^fESA; Minority Introductiioo. to Engineering 
(UC, Los Angeles; UC, Irvine; and CSU, Northridge) ; and Bridges 
to Business (CSU, San Diego) . 

• .The three segmental EOP/S programs constitute the major student 
affirmative actiqn effort in California, in addition to these 
tliree, however, the types of programs which have received the 
greatest emphasis in terms of funding, are those designed to 
(I) motivate juniqr and senior high sch&ol students to improve 
their academic skills, and (2) increase the persistence of 
undergraduate students. Those in the second category- are pri- 
marily federally funded and (with three exceptions) are 
programs funded^ under Special' Services for OisadvanUged 
Studeats, one of the Trio programs. Funding of programs in the 
first category is shared by the federal government (75%), and 
the State (25%) . 

• The major funding for programs designed to assist adult women in 
the transition to postsecondary education is provided by the 
colleges; only 10 percent comes from govemjoent (federal). 

• There is little evidence to indicate that the student 
affirmative action programs administered by the public 
institutions* and directed toward students in the secondary 
schools are being coordinated with similar programs . 
administered by the State Department of Education. For 
example, the Demonstration Prograois in Reading and Mathematics 
fpr students in jtmior and senior high school from low-income 
areas are apparently not linked with outreach and , early 
outreach programs directed by postsecondary institutions. 
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■* 17/ Educ»tioo ^ode , Titlte 3, Divisioa 5, Part 42, Section 69641. 
This rprograo was .established by Senate Bill 164, Chapter 1579, 
Statutes of 1969. . " ^ 

W Rgpoc^ on the University of California Educational Opportunity 
^ £E£a£25» 1972-73 , Office of the President, February 6, 1974. 

19/ See Access and Assistance : The n tudy of EOP/EOPS in Cali - 
fornia's Public Institutions of Higher Education by Clare Rose 
and Glenii F. Nyre, Evaluation and Training Institute, September 
1976, "Tpp. 97-107. 

20/ See '^n Evaluatiw of Selected Areas of EOP Student Achieveocnt 
and Support Services " the California State University and 
Colleges, May 1978, p. 13. 
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22/ Data for the Udiversity of California EOP program are not avail- 
able >4yond Fiscal Year 1975-76. 

23/ Necessary data are not available to assess the degree of 
increase or decrease in the level of funding of the University 
of California's Educational Opportunity Program frota :o75-76 to 
the present. 

4 

24/ See Table 4. * ' 

25/ See Table 5. 

26/ An Evaluation of Selected Areas of EOP Student Achievente nt and 
Support Services , the California State University and. Colleges , 
May 1978, p. i. 

27/ Ibid . , pp. 22-24. 

28/ Those Who Stay-Phase II : ^ Student Continuance in the 
California . State University and Colleges . Technical Memorandum 
Number 8, the California State . University and Colleges, May 
1979. .... y ^ 

29/ See A ccess and Assistance ; Thef Study .of EOP/EOPS in 
California's Public Institutions of Higher Education , by Clare 
Rose and Glenn F. Nyre, Evaluation and Training Institute, 
September 1976. 
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CHAPTER IV 

"SPECIAL ACTION/EXCEPTION" ADMISSIONS POLICIES 



The efforts to expaad access to public postsecondary educatioa for 
ethiic Minorities have included the use of "special actioa'* or 
"exception" adBissiooa criteria by the University of California and 
the California State University and Colleges. This chapter (1.) 
sua»ari2es existing policy, (2) reviews the development of this 
policy during the past fifteen years, and (3) considers the isapli- 
cati^ns of alternatives admissions criteria' as a means of expanding 
educationa opportunities for minority students. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Prior to 1962, the University used several plans for admitting first- 
time freshmen. The basic plan was a "B" average in terr4*igh school 
academic subjects, distributed according to a required pattern. 
Alternate plans included being ranked in the highest 10 percent of 
the graduating class; 12 "A" or "B'* grades in the last three years; 
or six "A" or ,"B" grades in the previous two years. 1/ In addition, 
students wepe admitted who did not qualify under any of these plans. 
Criteria for these special-action admissions "were based mostly on 
academic promise." 2/ 

The following is a description of procedures developed by the 
University in 1952 for reviewing candidates for admission by special 
action: 

Through thtese procedures students whose records show them 
to be ineligible otay be considered for special action if 
brought to the attention of the Admissions Officer by a 
member of his istaff, a faculty member, high school or 
junior college j counselor , etc. The Admissions Officer, 
usually in consultation with a faculty committee, assesses 
the probable success of the student 'and makes a 
recoffloendation either affirmatively or negatively. The 
final decisioa is made by the Admissions Officer in 
conjunction wxth the Chancellor. 3/ 

During the decade preceding the Master Plan for higher Education , 
special-raction admissions accounted for 6.8 percent of the total 
freshmen admitted to the University between 1952 and 1956, and for 
3.4 percent of those ^dmitted in 1957 and 1958. To comply with the 
recommendations of tfee Master Plan , the University raised its 
regular admission? standards so that only the top 12.5 percent of 
public high school graduates would be eligible for admission. In 
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addition to this* 12.5 perceat, a 2 percent guideline was provided for 
exception and special admissions for noth freshman and advanced 
standing applicants. Particular co»sxderation for special admission 
was given to individuals with talents in athletics or the arts. 

Prior to 1968, special admissions were not used as a means of 
expanding educational opportunities for ethnic minorities. In 1968, 
the 2 percent exception admissions ceiling was raised to 4 percent, 
with the additional 2 percent designated for freshman and advanced 
standing applicants with disadvantaged backgrounds." The increase 
for disadvantaged applicants would be limited in number (up to 2 
percent of those regularly admitted) by the capacity of certain 
support programs such as finaacial aid, tutoring, special 
counseling, and other student services. 

In practice, the University has admitted more than 2 percent of its 
freshaen as disadvantaged students. During the first three years of 
the program, Fall 1968 through Fall 1970, an average of 2.79 percent 
of the freshmen admitted were special-action/disadvantaged students. 
During the past five y^ars. Fall 1973 through Fall 1977, the average 
Was 3 68 percent. This admissions pattern is the result of 
anticipating some attrition during the freshman year and the desire 
to "surpass rather than fall below" the 2 percent admissions goal for 
disadvantaged students? 4/ 

> 

In contrast to this pattern for freshman admissions,^ less than 2 
perceut of the University's advanced standing applicants were ad- 
mitted through special action as disadvantaged students. During the 
first tltree years of the program, Fall 1968 through Fall 1970, an 
average of 1.58 percent of advanced standing applicants were 
admitted as special-action/disadvantaged students. During the past 
five years. Fall 1973 through Fall 1977, the average was 1.82 
percent. The lower percentage at the advanced standing level 
"reflect; the experieace and judgoents of the campuses that they are 
already admitting by Special Action all those advanced standing 
studen*:s who have a reasonable chance of success." 5/ 

There is general agreement among the University's campuses on the 
criteria used to identify disadvantaged students at both, the 
freshman and advanced levels.. Particular consideration is given to 
historical parental income, parents' educational background, ethnic 
identity, bilingual background, and education in a high school which 
has not been traditionally a "feeder school" to the University. 

While the criteria used to identify disadvantaged students are 
basically the same throj^ghout the University system, there have been 
considerable differences among the campuses in the admission rate of 
special-action/disadvantaged students. During the past five years, 
the Riverside and San Diego campuses have admitted the largest 
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proportion of such students at the freshman level, while the Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara campuses have- admitted the stnallest 
proportion. The table below presents the average, by campus', during 
the past five years for special-action admissions of disadvantaged 
students as a percent of total freshman admissions. 

TABLE IV- 1 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SPECIAL ACTION ADMISSIONS OF 
DISADVANTAGED FRESHMAN STUDENTS, BY CAMPUS 



Fan 1973 - 


Fall 


1977 


Riverside 


5. 


.91% 


San Diego 


5. 


.17 


Santa Cruz 


4, 


.90 


Davis 


4. 


.10 


Berkeley 


3. 


.92 


Irvine 


3. 


.47 


Santa Barbara 2. 


.85 


Los Angeles 


2, 


.03% 



In Jaauary 1978, the Regents adopted new freshman admissions 
standards which the University anticipated might have an adverse 
impact on ethnic minority enrollments. To compensate for tihat 
possibility^ the Regents also increased special-action admissions 
for disadvantaged freshman applicants from 2 to 4 percent. This new 
policy will be effective with admission to the fall term of 1979* No 
change was made in the size of the special-action admissions category 
for transfer students* 

This liberalized policy is not expected to significantly increase 
the number of ethnic minority students attending the University* .As 
explained by University staff, the "percentage figures should be 
viewed as goals or targets and not as rigid limits*" 6/ Accordingly, 
it was decided that a range of from 3-5 percent to 4,5 percent for 
freshman special-action/disadvantaged admissions "would be con- 
sidered reflective of Regental policy and intent." 7/ The percent of 
special-action/disadvantaged admissions was within this^ range in 
each of the four years ^om Fall 1974 through Fall 1977* (The actual 
number of students admitted through this program, however, was 
smaller in Fall 1977 than in Fall 1975 -) If there is a general 
decrease in University enrollmentjj for the next five years, as has 
been projected, a decrease in the number of disadvantaged students 
admitted through this program can also be anticipated. However, if 
the University's Partnership Program is successful, there should be 
aa increase in about five years in the number of ethnic minorities 
who meet the regular admissions requirements. 
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The special admissions program has' been effective in expanding 
opportunities for ethnic minorities to attend the University. Pata 
on the admission and registration of special action and regularly 
admitted students for Fall 1977 indicate the following: 

• Approximately 39 percent of all Black freshmen registered at 
the University were admitted as special-action/disadvantaged 
students. More than 45 percent were admitted under the special 
action categories is a whole. 

• Approximately 32 percent of all Chicaao freshmen registered at 
the University were admitted as spec?.al-actioa/disadvant,aged 
students . 

.i . ■ . ^ 

• Approximately 25 percent of all American- Indian freshmen 
registered at the ' University were i'dmitted as special- 
action/disadvantaged students. More than 34 percent were 
admitted under special action categories as a whole. 

• More than 41 percent of all , special-action/disadvantaged 
^dents admitted to the University in Fall 1977 were Black. In 
ifotttrast, only 28.2 percent of all such students were Chicano. 
(Among high school students in California, there are approx- 
imately twice as many Chicanos as Blacks.) 

It is, not clear how successful the University has been in retaining 
ethnic minorities after they gain admission. During the first nine 
years of the program, from Fall 1968 through Fall 1976, approximately 
85 percent of the registered special-action/disadvantaged freshmen 
completed the Spring Quarter of the academic year, with a grade point 
average of approximately 2.31. (See appendix.) Data are not 
available concerning the graduation rate of students admitted by 
special action. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES . 

The historical development of the "exception admissions" policy at 
the California State Univfersity and Colleges generally has been 
similar to that at the University of California. In 1960, the Master 
Plan established a 2 percent ceiling on exception admissions for both 
frosha*n and advanced standing applicants. This admissions category 
was used primarily for individuals with talents in athletics or the 
arts. In 1968, the category was expanded to 4 percent, with the 
additional 2 percent designated for "disadvantaged exceptions." 

The State University's exception admission's program for 
disadvantaged studenOs has been directly linked with its Educational 
Opportunity Program, which is designed to provide the special 



support services aeeded by these students. The "disadvantaged" 
stuaent has been defined as one "who comes from a low- income family, 
who has the potential to perform satisfactorily on the college level, 
but who has been and appears to be unable to realize that potential 
without special assistance because of economic, cultural or 
educational backgroupd or environment." 9/ 

As . initially iapleieented, the exception admissions program for 
disadvantaged students was computed to be 2 percent of anticipated 
freshman admissions plus 2 percent of anticipated transfer 
applications. In practice » a much higher percentage *of new freshman 
enrollees were admitted under disadvantaged exception category, 
'because the number admitted was based upon a projection of the number 
expected to be admitted under regular criteria. In 1976-77, for 
. example, 8.1 percent of the new lower division enrollees was 
admitted under the disadvaataged exception admissions category. 

During the past two years, a new formula has been impleip^nted which 
eliminates the reliance upon projected admissions and applications. 
The formula now used f^ both general and disadvantaged exception 
admissions is 4 percent^of all new undergraduate enrollees during 
the previous year minus the number of exceptions admitted the 
previous year. The general exceptions can be used to admit 
disadvantaged students but. the disadvantaged exceptions cannot be 
used to admit general exceptions. 10/ In Fall 1978, 76 percent of 
all freshmen admitted by exception were disadvantaged. 

Data for the admission of special action and regular admits between 
Fall 1970 to Fall 1978 indicate the following: 

• The number and percentage of special action/disadvautaged 
freshjnan, non-disadvantaged freshman, and non-disadvantaged 
transfer ' students increased steadily between 1970 and 1978. 
Conversely, the number and percentage of special 
action/disadvantaged transfer students decreased from 4.1 
percent (1,415) in 1970 to 1.9 percent (844) in 1978. • 

• The special actioa/disadvantaged freshman and transfer students 
had higher continuation rates (from the fall to the spring term 
of the first year) than did the non-disadvantaged freshman and 
transfer students admitted in Fall 1976, Fall 1977, and Fall 
1978. 

• Fall 1978 data indicate that the entering grade point av.erage 
for special actioa/disadvantaged transfer students averaged 
2.40, while that of. non-disadvantaged transfer students 
averaged 2.66. At the end of their first term, special 
action/disadvantaged students had an average grade point 
average of 2.19 compared to that of 2.43 for the non- 
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disadvantaged group, and 2.72 for all first-time imdergraduatf» 
transfer students. - . 

• Fall 1978 data also indicate the average grade point average for 
special action/disadvantaged students at the end of the first 
tera was 2.18, compared to 2.26 for non-disadvantaged/students 
ad«itted by exception, and to 2.57 for all fitst-time freshmen. 

As discussed in a previous chapter, almost all disadvantaged 
students enrolling, in t^he State University undbr the exception 
adxaxssions category are participants in the Educational Opportunity 
Progra* and therefore receive the support services provided by this 
program. The discussion of the iajplications of these alternative 
admissions criteria as a means of expanding educational 
opportunities for minority students therefore was provided in that 
chapter. It does not appear likely that the proportionate size of 
the State University's exception admissions program will be expanded 
in the near future, given the conclusion that "there does . . . seem, 
to be agreement that for several reasons relatively little 
additional student affirmative aclJion progress is likely to be 
achieved through expanded exception admissions. If there are to be 
more disadvantaged students admitted by exception, provision for ( 
them probably should be made within existing total allocations." 11/ 

It is not anticipated that there will be a significant increase 
during the next decade in 'the nuaibers of ethnic minority studenss 
admitted to the State University under the exception admissions ' 
category. Since the number of students ^daitted under this category 
each year is predicated on the number of new earollees admitted by 
regular admission the previous year, and since a general enrollment, 
decline is expected in the State University systea during the coming 
decade, the number of minorities admitted under th** categriry will 
also decline. ' 

CONCLUSIONS: Inipl fcatlons Of the Special Ad«iss1ofts Programs 

t * 

While most of the minority students enrolled in California's four- 
year public institutions" were not 'admitted by special action or 
exception, these programs have had a major impact in increasing 
minority enrollments. For example, in the University of California 
in Fall 1977, approximately 39 percent of all Black freshmen and 32 
percent of all Chicano freshmen registered were admitted as special- 
action/ disadvantaged students . During the past ten years, the 
eaepanHon of these programs has been responsible for the admission of 
increasxhgly- larger numbers of minority students. However, the 
number o£ >4miSflions by exception can be expected to decrease 
annually durSg: the next decade as the general enrollment within the 
University and th? State University decreases, since the nwiber of 
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students admitted annually under the exception admissions category 
is tied directly to annual enrollments or applications received for 
all students.. Accordingly, the special admissions program for 
disadvantaged students will play a decreasing role in the statewide 
effort to e^and educational opportunities for ethnic minorities. 
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CHAPTER V . ' 

INTERSEGMENTAL CONSORTIA DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE ENROLLMENT OF 
ETHNIC MINORITIES. VfOMEN» AND LOW-INCOME STUDENTS 



A previous Coa»issioa report on equal educatioaal opportunity con- 
cluded Uut ••we have reached a point that little More of real 
significance can be- dpne to ioprove quality of educational 
opportunity except through cooperative effort." 1/ This chapter 
identifies and examines the extent ' to which postsecondary 
institutions are working toward^ »ore equitable representation of 
ninority and low-incooe students in postsecondary education through 
fortsal collaborative efforts aaong institutions and segnents. 
Eleven interse^ntal consortia 2/ which share this objective have 
been identified through a thprough review of student fiffirmative 
action plans, report^ and inventories; cotaounicat ions with segrcntal 
offices; and a telephone survey. of a sample of college cajapuses in • 
several regions of the State. A questionnaire was sent to each of 
the consortia in the Spring of 1978 to. determine, the nature and 
extent of tlieir acti,vities. The results of the survey provide the 
basis for the description and analysis which follows. 



BACKGROUND INFCBMATION 

Table V-1 lists the eleven con^f*ortla, their participating 
institutions, and the geographical area served by each. As 
indicated, all of the consortia address access and retention for low- 
incoae and ethnic Minority students at the; undergraduate level, 
while three also address uuderrepresentation at th$ graduate and 
professional level. The undergraduate-level projects oay be further 
classified into programs designed'to (1) increase representation of 
target clientele in all segments of postsecondary education, and (2) 
increase representation of the target clientele at a particular , 
campus. 

Each consortium has been set up to address some of the .problem^ 
identified with the single-campus or single-visit approach to 
reaching ethnic minority and low-income students. Respondents to 
the Coa»ission*s survey have indicated the following shortcomings of 
this approach: (1) it lacks effectiveness in reaching students 
outside the college preparatory mainstream; (2) it duplicates 
services; (3) it promotes ' co<Bpetition for students; (4) it limits 
coBsaunicatiott between eampuses and segments; (5) it provides little 
or no assistance to rejecte<i applicants; and (6) it lacks a system of 
accountability for identifying and/or meeting regional population 
needs . 



TABLE V-1 

LISTING OF STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CONSORTIA 

1978 - 1979 



gpoiiP» by i>r1wtry PnKirin Purgof 

mimukno^ oour soucaxzoii mom 

^Ot SCKOOl 



a»ograph1c Rtoton 



2. S^craMAto CouartiuM for BqitAl 



3. Sao Diftgo EOP/S CMJiortlw 



4. ^fimricM lodiw CouomIocs/ 

fUu A4ftiaittrtc;or« aad Cow 
••lors la Sigter C4uc«tioa 
(8MSE) 



$. SoucJI CoMt SOP/S CauoctiixM 



UC Smca Crux 
CSU Sm Jos« 
CSy lUyvtrd 
C4ii»rlllo CoUfti« 
Clxsbot Coll«t« 

Footliill CdUct^ 

fLiEtuU Colics^ 
!ltstioa CaiUf* 

OltlOM CoII«f^ 
Sjka Jom City Coll^i* 

UC OavIs 
CSU SAcruwaco 
AmmtiCMA Rivvr Collcgt 
S«cruMoeo City CoII«i« 
Gritftt UoifUd Hifii Sctool Diat 



Central Coast 



Sacraauto Arta 



UC $M Di«to 
CSU Sm Dl«t^ 
ttftSA Cn— mity CoIIcgt 
ttitaatr Cn—m^ty CoII«gc 
Sm Olftgo City Callfigt 
$dttt^at«r» C a — un ity Co^lagt 
S«a Diagd Uolfiad ScIimI Oiat. 
SwMtMatar UMficd School Dlkt 



Sm Oiago Araa 




Ail UC Ca«|Hia«« 
All CSUC CMpuMt 
Camaity CollAgca 

CoMttftity AgMCita 

UC InriM 
CSK Pmmi 
CSS 2>ottiafttM SUlIg 
CSU FullartM 
CSU Leaf Saach 
Cttcritoa CollAft 
^gaaa CaUtg# 
Coi^taa Cail#f« 
Cy^^rna ColUg* 
FttXIartoa CollAg« 
^Um CollAga 
Loftf laach City CaU«g« 
tM ABg«lM Bsrbor Cdllag« 
Oraaft CaMt Cdll«g# 
Bio Xoato ColX«|« 
S«4dla^ele Callage 
Saata Am Coll«g« 
Pacific Oala Collaga 
(Ajiaoci«t« Master) 



Stait«vi4« 



St«tt«^id« ProgrM tfith 
r«gioaal Coordiaatiea: 
Mocttera, Caatr«l aa4 
Sotttteta 



Sotttli Coaac R«iioa 



^^^l^ tocMl parti cipatioa to data laclu4«a oaly UC cafl^«a, otHer paatMcoadary ca^usea 
p4irtici9«to ia tkiai offg«ai«Atioa'a aptivitita. Kow«w, Um calae^ooitMp raaaiaa aa ia- 
foxaal oaa* 
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TABLE V-1 

LISTING OF STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CONSORTIA 

1978 - 1979 

Continued 



Groups t>v S^riiMry Progt^cm Purpof 
* I. CoMuaity CoXI«i« Cootortlun 



UC jl^rkAity 

Cdtttr* CdsCA Calltt« 
UMy ColI«|# 

SoUao Call«t^ 

Saa FrweUeo City Colltt* 

Kmc Lo« Aat«l«i CallH* ^ 
Lm ADfcUa City Coilttft 
PMa4«M City CoU«M 
Crmtuiuv Hitk Scttool 
G«rfi«i4 lUi^i Sdmil 
Liocolu Ei$li SctooL 

Arts Bitfii School 
RooMY«it Hi0 School 
Vm Hots High School 
tfiljoft High School 



aiU0UAXS/PtOFESSr0IU£ SCHOOL OUTSSAOi 
I. Wost«ra Kmo SxchMgo 



2* tl^o Hmm Sjfchaat* 



Coor^ittiitiof Co— i tfeoo oa Gr«4* 
It (CCCFA) 



ERIC 



Smsx FrAOCiBCo Bay 



boo Aofolot Art* 



V 



UX UC Craduoto/Prol^oMioiuX Utttoca SUtts 

Schools 
Arisotto Stoto Uolvorfity 
CIsroBoat Crs^usto School 

Kwico Stoto Uoivtrtity 
Orofoa Ststo OSoivocnity 
Rico Uaivortlty 
Soa JoM Stoto Uoi^roroity 
StMifot^ Uaivoriity 
IJaivoniity of Atixw^ 
Uaivwrtity of Colorado 
Uoivortlty of JUubm 
Uoivorsity of Koiaco 
Uairarsity of Orofoa 
(laivoroity of Tmm f £1 Paoo 
l&iivoroity of Utah 
Uaiwnity of Voohiagtoa 
Uoirorsity of {fouotoa 

Uoivorsity of Witcoosia lUtiootfido 

CoiMhio Uaivortity 

CocBoXX UoiTortity 

3com Ifnlvorsity 

Vftio llfldLvorsity 

CEalvorticy of PoauyXToai* 

VorthMotora Uaivortity 

OUvorsity of Voohiogtoa 

Uaivortity of Coliforaio BorfcoXty 

lAiivortity of Hiaaatoto 

MthioftOQ Qaivortity 

Friacotoa Qtaivortity 

tCaittachuootta laotituto of TtehooXoiy 

Uaivortity of Efichigta 



AXX UC Grtdtttto «a4 Pro* 

fottioaaX SchooXt 
Stoaford Uaivortity 



Sttttvidt 
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■While four of the consortia are still in the pLanning stage, seven 
have begun to respond to some of the shortcomings ^identified above. 
Their responses, by and large, represent the activities in which the 
consortia have been involved. Intensive follow-up activities using 
(peer) role ttodels is the approach used to improve effectiveness in 
reaching Minority and low-incoioe students. Outreach visits to local 
high schools are coordinated to decrease duplication of services. 
Outreach staff are trained to provide general infonnation about all 
of the public segOMtnts in order to encourage cooperation, rather than 
competition, in recruiting students. Regularly scheduled meetings 
to share ideas and prograa concepts and design provide an avenue for 
coanunication among campuses. A few groups have designed a formal 
referral system <to' assist ineligible applicants in gaining admission 
to another postsecondary institution. None of the consortia, 
howe^^4r, has a systematic method for identifying and meeting the 
postsecondary educational needs of the population within its region. 

There is basic agreement among the consortia on the premises which 
iotm the rationale for the services provided to their clientele. 

• Minority and low-income students are "generally outside the 
mainstream of college-awareness programs; # 

# Students outside the mainstream frequently are not encouraged, 
and are sometimes even discouraged, from applying for college 
admission; ^ 

• Students outside the mainstream receive little or no infor- 
mation, and sometimes are misinformed, about postsecondary 
educational opportunities; and 

# A significant percentage of students outside the mainstream are 
eligible for regular or special admission to colleges and 
universities and qualify for various financial aid programs. 



CURRENT STATUS OF INTERSEGMENTAI. COOPERATION 

Nearly all of the intersegmeatal consortia for undergra<*uate student 
affirmative action grew out of a similar need— to address the 
substantial confusion and ineff iciences created by the proliferation 
of outreach programs for underrepresented groups. 

Three of the undergraduate- level intersegmental efforts (Central 
Cbast Consortium, Sacramento Consortium for Equal Educational 
Opportunity, and San Diego Consortium) are in the first year of 
operation and have a tentative organizational structure. (See Table 
V-2," which outlines the development stages undergone by each 
• consortium. ) Most, of the activity during this initial year has been 
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TABLE y-i 

STATUS OF STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CONSORTIA 

1976 - 1979 



StASE OF DCVELOPHENT 



StucteHt Aff IriMtfve Action Croups 
' By Primary PrG^rm Purpose 



Iitforp«tlcHi AlKHit EJwtitfq »4tyw4 Hifj^t ScUool 

2« Si»t:r;ia»fito Cocuiortiua for E(|tial R<tuc4ilooAl 
Smt Diego ConNortiiMi 

Mioclotlofi 
$• Kiiftt Adiiliili»ir«tora and'CcHHiftelnm in 

UlgfM^r EUucAtlnt 
6. South Ctf«iil f^DT/S Cmisortluai 

2« Coflwntly College end llfsh School Co^uiortiuii 
(UCLA) 

i. VHetom ilMa Exrf tense 

1* C;tK>rilliiMt Itig CUMMiirttfc o« Ctaflunre eitJ 
l^rofoeelonel AJvimriieM^nc 





Plemitno — 


iHpleeientetfoo ^ 


Oper«tton«1 ► 


Instltutfoneltzod 


•Enttiete Meet- 
iisge 

•Define the cbel^ 
lenge 

•Set foele end 

•Oeterwine prior- 

.Eeteblielt tl»e- 
iine 

.Xder.tify pot en-- 
tf*." fuodinc 
Kourcee 


•Gieln progreM 

support 
•Actively eeek 

funding 

.K«gln iafleewn*"^ 


• FbcMl etructure 
in piece 

• S^yeteeHf ide recog- 
nition 

• All or Met ecti- 

vltifttt Mftll ttft— 
T • • VIP mm A • 

dervey 

— ' 


• Spoeeorieg cmm^ 
pue(ee> 
Provide totel 
progres support. 


¥e«f of 
Operation 


I — 


■ V e 




^ e 
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^ * 


I 




3 








3 








3 








2 
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^ * 
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directed tpward establishing goals and objectives, initiating 
meetings, and identifying potential fut^in^ sources. 

Projects which have been fimctioning for a longer time are somewhat 
more structured. The South Coa^t EOP/S Consort ium,^r example, has 
a set of by-laws that establish the name, purpo«jei% objectives, 
meiBbership, leadership, and rules of governance of t'he organization. 
Similarly, the Coordinating Committee for Graduate and Professional 
Advancement, American Indian Counselors/Recruiters Association*, and 
the Raza Administrators and Counselors in Higher Education have 
established a formal structure, defined goals and objectives, 
estaiblished leadership roles, and adopted rules of governance. 

Two of the programs at the University of Calif oraia/center around the 
activities of the Undergraduate Admiissions Officf and/or Office of 
Relations with Schools. The Los Angeles camj^s sponsors the 
CoBMunity College Consortium Project, and the Berkeley campus 
sponsors the Student Affirmative Action Consortium Project. Thus, 
these two programs are guided by the program planning and policies 
established by the Undergraduate Admissions Office and/or the campus 
Office of Relations with Schools, with advice from appropriate 
personnel at the participating campuses . 

In contrast to the majority of undergraduate consortia, the graduate 
student affirmative action groups and the American Indian 
Counselor/Recruiters Association grew out of a need to establish . 
outreach efforts (rather than out of a need to coordinate existing 
programs) to seek out and assist minority graduate and American 
Indian undergraduate students to continue their education. This 
pattern is tsost likely due to the smaller size of the target group. 

Table V-3 indicates the number of students served by the consortia 
that have been active for a year or longer. It should be noted that 
the percentages of low-income, ethni,c minority,- and women students 
are only approximations. Comprehensive data by income, ethpicity, 
and sex have not been collected and/or compiled by any of the groups. 

y^lJhiile few., conclusions can be drawn from the data available, it is 
(cleap-'that each undergraduate program has shown a- progressive 
SsSease in the nuxober of students served. These figures clearly 
indicate the potential utility of intersegmental cooperation in 
reaching students from underrepresented groups. The consensus among 
the consortia is that the strencthening of the organization over time 
and the increase in campus participation account for their growth. 

Table V-4 indicates the program costs, funding sources, cost to 
students served, and cost to participating campuses during the 1978- 
79 fiscal year. The University, of California's two campus-oriented 
prograifts are supported directly by institutional funds. Currently, 
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TABLE V-3 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED BY STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CONSORTIA 

tmrnm HwHisk > mucimn %hm iHvnm XXT!«i£J!lw*LT«. -- JLwm«1!. 

crmup f*-IS n-H 1B-f9^ n-7i 15-75 7(.-77 tl-it ri-79* 74-7S 75-7* 7fc-r7 77-7t 7«-7»' 7*-75 75-7* 7*-77 77-7t 7i-7»' 



* »HI. SiWI CmipurUM. 2,000 3.000 4.000 %.fl«l 75 ?5 75 75 fO 10 W M 30 3S 3* 40 40 



2. Stv^C Afli riMtive 



•Ucr«til«r« Ascot, i at IcHi 



3S ?S 100 85 85 85 ?«• 75 15 20 50 



1.166 1,700 100 100 90 *I0 40 50 



Cmm^^tium 500 2.000 70 70 TO 80 $0 IW 50 >0 50* 

<W««lar» tn MlnlMr R4«. i^.22Ci 3,tOO n.OOO 85* 85» IS* 80 80 45 50 

TOTAL CUMMtRaSUOCMTC) 2,0vO 31.000 6.?55 12.241 17,800 



rrjftt Ivc 



1/ 



7 CwMMltt^r OM rcK>|AI 

M,«,ra, t..cr»a- ^ „ ,^ 

^/ Uncblr to ilrtrmiiiir. 

1/ collcct(*tl hy rMi|Mtii; lo d«lr i|)ri»iM.<vL Ion Umm ttnl bc'ffi co«i{tllfil. 

4/ Itot* t nl In-I^tl. 
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TABLE V-4 

FUNDING OF STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION CONSORTIA 



I. fan ir1^r C^^^t^'t^ 



$70,000 CciMMiity Co&Utf* 
$11^,1X10 TOTAL 



OffUe Spare (In Klad) 



2. &%m4emt Afflmtive 



$ 4,000 20t iUal. Olr. Mlary 
3,(K)0 100% Pef>r Kecruitrr* 
7,000 251 Clerical SMfr^rl 
Salary 

i ^,000 TOTAL 



<:< i»«>r«l Kuorf 



Of flea Spaca (In Kla4> 



r«»«M»ii^lorii/ft«-«.»MUai a 
Aa«a4'ial (on 



|ia,tlOO College* nut«v«tlo«i lUy 
5,000 Kc4ia 

118.00^) Tf)TAL 



(tOOX; W- Sy»lpi»rf*rfa 

Ouirearb Sarvlcra 



Approx. $1000 Ctfi Kind) 



4. Central Coa'aL 
CMiaat II Mi 

Sacva«fr«*t0 ftaglMal 



2/ 



2/ 
'if 



V 
21 



6. fi^utii coavc rnf/s V 

CMMiarliiMi 



<l0O)l) CMHtuft £0P aod EOP/S 



$25.00 Oa«a 



7. lUffa A«lBlitlatri*t<*)^a a«d 
(:«M»«»Ura Im Michel 
I^.<lw4*at ton 



Ji.SOO - $),0O0/ColUi«* iRfor- 
Mlion Day 



CcMtiMir lfM«a 

OratlMate/f rof . A^lvanrraeMt 
|fllM*i&ty Stw4r»l K<?MuH- 

MTMl (TtH- Hm^' '*:xi-ltttrif:'^ 5^<'0 Aiimh*! Mrrtiei 



(SOt> l^|^(»MllortAA U»t<t>*tl<^a 
(SOX) UT Svfitf«iifi<lft Outreach 
Srt virra 



(loot) rArriflp.llMg 
trrfil Uuliooa 
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$750-$ I. 500 
4/ 



Vsrira by InalllMt lo« 

2/ 



1/ ||«tM>^ 1971^5 %hc fti^tttm ir^^rivrj t^d^ral miU Si^c^al «#rv|t#* liui.la. 
2/ lAllUl yiear; plaM«tM^V*^ drvf|«i»^fit roala u«4^lc>nalfi«*l. 

r-^aiNma^t h^^w rroTA dl4 iMUI.air tk«ft UC (Mf«iirli 8«f<^lrr. i.if I f»»a«ia CWA brcMrlmr. a«4 a c*atr.t aNIce ro^rJI^al^r. 



oaly one University-wide consortium (the American Indian 
Counselors/Recruiters Association) receives all of its support from 
the Office of Outreach Services. The same office has provided 
financial support for the Raza Administrators and Counselors in 
Higher Education in sponsoring the "College Information Days." None 
of the programs has resulted in any cost to students, and the 
contributions by the campus administration have largely been "in 
{cind" rather than in direct financial support. 



PROBLEMS TO BE RESOLVED 

Each intersegmental consortium has had to cope with the same general 
problems. Of particular importance are the difficulties of 
establishing cooperative programs that involve bringing institutions 
together and/or of providing financial or administrative support. 
While each consortium has responded in basically the same Banner, 
none of the problems has been completely resolved. 

Resistance to change has been encountered at both the postsecondary 
and high school levels. At the Community College level, the 
resistance has been based partially on a distrust of the motives of 
the four-year segments. In consortia involving EOP aud EOPS 
programs, for example, EOPS Directors have voiced concern that four- 
year campuses would use the consortium to recruit EOPS students to 
transfer to a four-year institution. Although the issue has not been 
resolved completely, each consortium is striving to build mutual 
trust and reciprocity through open meetings to establish objectives 
that reflect the needs of each segment and the respective target 
groups. 

The high schools and Community Colleges participating in the 
University's campus-based consortia at Los Angeles and Berkeley 
resisted outreach programs in which paraprofessional counselors 
would provide follow-up assistance to prospective students. The 
reason was the fear that they would have to afford other Colleges the 
same opportunity to place outreach counselors on the campus. 
Apparently, the problem has not been completely resolved since high 
school and Community College counselors typically complain about 
"too many recruiters." While the campus-based programs are not in a 
good position to resolve the fundamental problem of duplication, the 
South Coast EOP/S intersegmental consortium has discussed training 
paraprofessionals to provide information on all segments of 
postsecondary education. This might be an approach to which 
counselors would not object. 

Individual institutional effort, rather than cooperation, has been a 
typical pattern during the past ten years in th^ efforts to recruit 
ethnic minorities and low-income students. As a result, the issue of 
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program control is a secoad major problem. The consortia have 
attempted to respond to this issue by establishing a formal 
structure, rotating host campuses . for meetings, involving different 
campuses on the agenda, and ensuring that each segment was 
represented on executive cotninittees. 

The third major problem has been the lack of _ financial and 
administrative support for these intersegmental efforts. It should 
be noted that, each of these efforts was initiated at a program level 
and that there is a substantial amount of time, cost, and effort 
involved in implementing it. While Assembly Bill 507 (Fazio) 4Qay 
* have been the catalyst for the formation of some of the newer groups , 
there have been no financial incentives for programs and 
iastituticxns to work with one another toward cutting costly 
duplication and competition. Again, this problem has hot been 
resolved completely. Most of the organizations for undergraduate 
student affirmative action prepared proposals for funding through 
AB 507 . Others have been successful in receiving EOP/S or UC Student 
Affirmative Action funding. Another type of support found lacking 
has been at the administrative level. Rather than directly 
participating in the organization, prograin directors have frequently 
sent their assistants. 



CURRENT AND FUTURE PLANS 

The current plans of the three newest consortia (the Central Coast 
Consortium, . the Sacramento Consortium for Equal Educ.ational 
Opportunity, and the San Diego Consortium) include implementation of 
ideas, formalization of the organization, and the development of 
program proposals. Future plans naturally are dependent upon the 
success of current efforts. Critical factors affecting these 
efforts will be group initiative and financial and administrative 
program support. 

Both the Raza Administrators and Counselors on Higher Education 
(RACHE) and the Los Angeles-campus pr^ram plan to do more of the 
same. RACHE plans to conduct additional College Information Days to 
reach more students throughout the Staie, and the campus program 
plans to include parochial schools in ^rder to reach more students 
within the region. Both programs feel the critical factor will be 
funding . 

Both the Coordinating Committee on Gifadua^e and Professional 
Advancement (CCGPA) and the American Indian Counselors/Recruiters 
Association plan to seek support for a systemwide staff position to 
coordinate their activities. The CCGPA also plans to efine 
recruitment visits and reach 1,000 more students than in the previous 
.year. The American Indian Counselors/Recruiters Association plans 

J O r: 
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to sponsor College Motivation Days- at each University campus and at 
four reservation areas and to involve the State University and the 
CoBHumity Colleges more actively in its activit'ies. Both groups 
indicated funding would be a major factor in the future of their 
efforts. The CCGPA also listed the implementatioa of the Bakke 
decision as having an impact on their College Inforaation Days. 
Hembers fear that, if attention is not focused on minority students 
the latter group may not benefit as much as the CCGPA would hope. 

The South Coast EOP/S Consortium also has ambitious plans. These 
include: (1) creation of a sophisticated data base for the South 
Coast region reflecting targeted groups presently enrolled by high 
schools, Coa«unity Colleges, the State University, and the 
University of California, Irvine; (2) expansiod of the combined 
visitation program; (3) and the development of a proposal to provide 
peer counselors to Community College students, develop an effective 
outreach newsletter, and establish a suaaaer residence program for 
targeted groups. The factors that- would prevent this expansion would 
be a lack of campus-level administrative or financial support. 

THE COMMISSION'S ROLE AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING REGIONAL 
COORDINATION 

One final question asked of the iaterscgmentaJ. consortia was related 
to the Commission's role in promoting regional coordination and 
cooperation in expanding educational opportunities for ethnic 
minority and low^incbme students. Three suggestions' were made by 
snore than one grou$i: 

• Provide assistance in setting up evaluation Mechanisms and 
conduct external evaluations; 

• Disseminate information about funding sources, developmental 
progress being made in other regions, pertinent legislation, 
etc. ; and 

• Provide moral support and encouragement to groups. 

There was considerable variation in the other suggestions offered: 

• Develop models of successful programs for others to follow; 

• Encourage other regions to make better use of resources by 
working together toward student affirmative action goals; 

• Convene mini-conferences to bring consortia together to share 
ideas, materials, etc.; and ^ 
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• Provide technical assistance in writing proposals for funding. 



RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

During the past two years, a number of protoising intersegsaental stu- 
dent affinaative action efforts have occurred, which suggest a 
fertile area for further, developiaent. The systeowide offices of the 
public 's«gi»ent» have provided the following list to illustrate these 
recent cooperative efforts: 

• *the California Student Opportunity and Access Prograta (CAL- 
SOAP) ; 

• the preparation and cooperative efforts to inpleaent the recon- 
mendations of an intersegmental report- on Increasing the Rate 

• iSi. Retention of Coemanity College Transfers from Under * 
represented Groups , in response to language in the 1978-79 
Budget report; 

• ' a ioint conference of State University and University faculty 

and staff concerning '.'University Responses to Students of the 
80s"; 

• six regional inters egjoental advisory coiaiaittees , with support- 
ing intersegmental outrfeach efforts , convened by the S.tate 
University as a part of ^ach of its model projects in student 
affirmative action. (Several of these committees involve all 
of the public segments.); 

• the California Writing Project; and 

• strengthening of the emphasis on minority and low-income out- 
reach in the Joint. California College and University Day 
(CCUD), through direct involvement of segmental student 
affirmative action staff.. 

These examples show the potential of interse^ental cooperation, 
both present ind future, and illustrate the possible range of 
cooperative activities. While the primary emphasis of this chapter 
bat been placed upon formal coordinative efforts, this is not 
intended to preclude other forms of cooperation such as those list(»d 
above. Comtunicatipn and cooperation among the postse'condary . 
segments oust continue as an ongoing and developing process. 
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Based od the data aad analysis provided in this chapter, the 
following conclusioQS are offered: 

1. Current budgetary approaches pronote iadependent outreach and 
recruitment efforts by individual postsecondary institutions 
for ethnic Minority and^ low-incoiae students, rather than 
cooperative, coordinated efforts by institutions within the 
same geographical region. 

2. Existing intersegmental programs are generally the result of 
the initiative, isagination, and enei:gy of prograa personnel 
who are cooaitted to cooperative efforts with their 
colleagues at^ther institutions. 

3. The Legislature has not specified that the University of 
California use State funds for its systeiawide student 
affirmative action prograa in order to initiate and stimulate 
intersegmental cooperative efforts, and, generally, the 
University has not used the funds for this purpose. During 
the past 'year, however, the central administration has 
provided soa»- financial support for two of "the established 
intersegmental efforts— American Indian Counselors/Re- 
cruiters Association and Raza Administrators and Counselors 
in Higher Education. 

4. The most substantial financial commitment by the Stat? to 
student affirmative action has been in the Conounity 
Colleges' EOPS program and the State University's .EOF 
program. Thus far, and despite the similarity of objectives 
thetfe programs have not w(Jrked as closely together as 
desirable in developing cooperative, intersegoeatal efforts\ 

""The aajor exception to this generalization is the South Coast 
EOPS Consortium. ' J 

' 5. The three intersegmental consortia which are operational and 
which are designed to provide information to high school 
students about postsecondary alternatives have apparently 
been successful in (1) reaching students outside the college 
preparatory sainstrea**, (2) improving coraounicatioa among the 
campuses in the region, (3) reducing undesirable duplication 
of services and competition for students, and (4) providing 
assistance to applicants ineligible for admission. 



FOOTNOTES 



Equal " Educational Opportunity in California Postsecondary 
Education ; Part I, California Postsecondary Education 
Coonission, April 1976 » p. 21. 

For purposes of discussion, an intersegoental consortium 
involves two or ^re postsecondary institutions in a formal 
structure for cooperation, including periodic oeeting dates, 
agreed upon goals and objectives, program priorities, and a 
formalized decisioa-aaking process. 
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CHAPTER VI . . • 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS ~ \ 

Federal, State, and institutional student assistance program^ have 
provided a neans for low- and middle- income students to pay for M 
large portion of the costs of a college education.. These programs 
have thereby facilitated the enrollment and retention of ethnic 
minorities. 



( 



This chapter: (1) identifies the student assistance programs which 
relate directly to student affirmative "action, (2) describes the 
ethnic and sex coa^osition of student aid recipients, (3) assesses 
the importance of student financial assistance to student affirma- 
tive action, and (4) identifies problems to be resolved if the 
benefits of these programs are to be expanded. For purposes of 
discussion, a student financial assistance program is considered to 
be part of the student affirmative action effort if its explicit or 
primary purpose is to provide aid to ethnic minority, women, and/or 
lov-iBcome students. 



FEDERALLY FUNDED STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAffS 



The federal government provides extensive funding for several 
student assistance programs which relate directly to the goals and 
purposes of student affirmative action. These programs include: 

• Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program (BEOG): This 

. program, which provides the foundation for all other federal 
and State student assistance programs, offers grants of up to 
$1,800 to eligible low- and middle- income' undergraduates who 
are enrolled at least half time. The primary purpdse of the 
BEOG program is to maximize postsecondary options for low- and 
middle-income students. Funding for this program has increased 
dramatically during the past five years, with approximately 
$2.6 billion allocated nationally in Fiscal Year 1979. 

• Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program (SEOG): 
This program, provides funds to "exceptionally needy" 
undergraduate and vocational students who are enrolled at least 
half time. SEOG grants are intended to supplement BEOG funds, 
with students eligible to receive between $200 and $1,500 per 
year, up to a maximum of $4,000 for four years of study. 
Federal funding for the SEOG program was approximately $340 
million nationally in Fiscal Year 1979. 
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Natioaal Direct Student Loan Program (fn)SI>: This prograro 
provides direct loans to fioancially needy students attending 
eligible postsecondary institutions. Loans of up to $2,500 are 
available to studeats who have completed less than two years of 
an undergraduate program, and up to $5,000 for students who have 
completed at least two y^ars, with an aggregate loan not to 
exceed $10,000*. These loans can also be used for graduate 
study. The federal govemiBeat contributes 90 percent of the 
principal necessary to establish a revolving loan fund at each 
participating institution, with the- institutions contributing 
the re^^aining 10 percent. Students are expected to begin 
repayment of the loans nine months after codtpletiog their 
undergraduate studies (or when they discontinue their^ 
educational prograa). Approximately $310 million was 
appropriated nationally for this prograa in Fiscal Year 1979- 

College Work-Study Program (CWS): This program is a cost- 
shared program of federal and institutional support (80-20) for 
the part-time employment, both on and off campus, of under- 
graduate and graduate students attending eligible institutions . 
CWS funds are allocated directly to the institution, with each 
deciding how ti/ distribute the monies among the students with 
greatest financial need. Federal funding for the CWS program 
has increased significantly during the past four years, with 
approximately $550 million appropriated nationally in Fiscal 
Year 1979. 

State Student Incentive Grant Program (SSIG): This program 
provides matching federal grants to encourage states to 
establish or expand their own assistance programs for 
•'substantially needy" undergraduate students attending eligible 
postsecondary ' institutions. Low- and middle-income students 
are eligible to receive grants of up to $1,500 a year, half of 
which is provided by the state. During the past five years, 
federal funding for this program has increased by more than 300 
percent, with approximately $76 million appropriated nationally 
in Fiscal Year 1979. 

Nursing Scholarship Program : This prpgram provides funding to 
accredited nursing schools to assist students of "exceptional 
financial need" to enroll in courses of study leading to a 
career in nursing. Students selected by the institution may 
receive up to $2,000 per academic year. Federal funding for 
this program was approximately $9 million nationally in Fiscal 
Year 1979. 

Indiao Higher Education Grants Program (Bureau of Indian 
Affiirs); This program is designed to encourage American- 
Indian studeats to continue education beyond high school, with 
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graat funds provided for tuition aad fees» textbooks, and 
related undergraduate educational expenses. Approximately $34 
million in federal funds was appropriated nationally in Fiscal 
Year 1979. 

• Graduate and Professional Opportunities Prograp : This progran 
provides grants to ethnic nioorities and wojsen for study in 
acadeadc and professional areas in which they are 
underrepresented. Funds are also provided to colleges to 
streiigthen and develop recruitment and retention prograiss to 
assist in providing graduate and professional education to such 
underrepresented groups. 1/ Approximately $S million was 
appropriated nationally for" this program in Fiscal Year 1979. 

• Legal TraioinR for the Disadvantaged : This program provides 
funding for the Council on Legal Education Opportunity (CLEO) , 
which was established to increase the number of lawyers from 
ethnic minority and/or low-income backgrounds. Participants in 
the program attend an intensive six- to eight-week summer pre- 
law preparation prbgram, receive $1,000 fellowships during each 
academic year of law school, and have tuition and fees waived. 
Federal funding for this program was approximately $1 million 
nationally in Fiscal Year 1979. 

• Fellowships for Indian Students : This program, also known as 
"Section 423 Fellowships," is intended to "enable. American 
Indian students to pursue courses of study that are at least 
three years, but not more than four academic years, and provide' 
a professional or graduate degree in engineering, medicine, 
law, business, forestry, or a field related to one of these 
areas. Fellowships include individual stipends, dependency 
allowances, tuition and fees, book allowances, a?id, in some 
cases, research expenses." 2/ Federal funding for this program 
was approximately $1.5 million nationally in Fiscal Year 1979. 

• Scholarships for First-Year Students of Exceptional F inancial 
Need (EFN Scholarships): This program provides funds to 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, and pharmacy for scholarships to 
full-time, first-year students with exceptional financial need. 
In Fiscal Year 1979, approximately $7 million was appropriated 
nationally for this program. 



STATE-FUNDED STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

California maintains several student financial assistance programs 
intended to supplement and <;pmplement the federal programs described 
above- The five State programs which relate directly to the goals of 
student affirmative action are: 
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• £*i Grant A Prograa (State Scholarships): This program assists 
acadeaically able, fioaacially needy students to pursue 
programs of study at California postsecondary institutions of 
theii; choice. Scholarsiiip awards are for student tuition and 
feet, with the ouiximua annual award currently $2,900. Each 
ige^^ipient is eligible to renew the award, not to exceed 'a 

-^auximua o£ four years. State funding for this prograa was 
approxiaately $51 Billion in Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

• £*i Grant B Program (College Opportunity Grants): This program 
is designed to meet the needs of low-incoce, di>.advantaged 
students who have deoonstrated a potential for success in 
college. Grants to students include support for annual living 
expenses up to $1,100, as well as tuition and fees. While the 
average grant in l977-'78 was $1,074. the aaxiaum award possible 
is $3,600. State funding for this program was approxiaately $17 
Billion in Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

• Cal Grant C Program (Occupational Education and Training 
Grants): ^This prograa is designed to provide financial assis- 
tance to needy and talented students enrolled in postsecondary 
occupational prograas, primarily in private vocational 
institutions and Cooounity Colleges. Maxi«u« annual awards are 
$2,000 for tuition and fees and $500 for books, supplies, and 
related training materials. State funding for this program was 
approxlBately $3 Billion in Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

• Graduate Fellowship Program: The general purpose of this pro- 
gram is to provide opportunity for graduate study to unusually 
able individuals who might otherwise, because of financial, 
hone and/or cuamunity environmental conditions, be unable to 
enroll. The average annual grant in 1977-78 was $2,293^ State 
funding for this program was approximately $2.8 millioa in 
Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

• Bilingual Teacher Development Grant Prograa ; This program pro- 
vides grants to individuals with financial need who are likely 
to qualify for a bilingual certificate of competence within two 
years. Grants aay be used to cover tuition, fees, and sub- 
sistence expenses, but aay not exceed $3,000 per academic year. 
State funding for this pre gram was approximately $364,000 in 
Fiscal Year 1979-80. 

These sixteen prograas, funded by federal and State government, pro- 
vided more than $250 aillion in financial assistance for low-income 
students attending California postsecondary institutions in 1978. 
(See Table VI-l.) The va»t majority of these funds are targeted for 
undergraduate^ students; less than i percent is designated for 
graduate students. The priority for both federal aad Sta^e student 
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TABLE VI-1 



FUNDING FOR STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

1977-1978 

* (SOOO's) 



Hum of t^roortiii 



So^plMtoMl E4ucjitii>cul Opportuaity 
OrMt LSIQO) 

iiACioul Dlr<ct S&u4ftttC Loam (NDSL) 

ColU|« Work-Stwi7 (CWS) 

SC«tc StudMt Is&cMeivtt CrMC (SSXG) 

Affairs) 

OpportUAitiM ?rotrM 
UgAl TralolAi for t;te 

FcIIovstiip for losflaa $tu<UaC« 

SctoUrthlpt for First-Vcar Stu4*at4 
of Exctptioul FioapCial Smtd 

Tot«l Fcdtrtl FuxKlios 



Funding for 
UndtrgnduAtit 

Education 



$127,642 



$ 27.516 



$ 10.010 
$ 57$ 

9 aso 



PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 



Funding for 
Funding for Either 
Gr«du«t« Undorgraouito 
Education or Gradiiata 



S \37 



$166. 59^ 



$33,524 
S33,777 



$67,301 



Cal tSraoc A 

Cm! Graot 3 
CaX Graot C 

Graduata FalloviHip ProgCMi 

Blllagual Taacbar D«v«IopaMat 
araot ?roir»« 

^ Total- Stata Fuadiog 



$ 4|15«0 

$ 14,190 
$ 2,352 



S 64,122 



S 2,520 



5 2.520 



$ 342 
$ 342 



laititutloQal grotrma r 

0 

Uoivaraity of CAllforaiA 
Sctiolarablpi 
Graata 
Loaas 

Work-Study 

Cjll/orola Stato Uaiv«rslty and Collcgat 
Fa« W«vl«r I 
Collaga Wiork^Study 

Callforala Co«»ualty Collagaa 

Haatiofa Colloga of taw 

California todapaaddVtt ColUgaa 

Total loatiLutiooal 
, ^ Fund leg 

Tp^l All Fuadlag 



S 2.70;i 
$ 13,037 
$ -2,384 
S 1.043 



170 



$ 15.330 



$ 34,606 

$230 •ria 



S 6,642 
$10.2S2 
$ 3,353 
S 363 



^5 



S21.215 
S 3.063 



S 1.143 



$41,300 

$42,443 
367. 643 



S07t: Tha Sducatiooal Opportuaity Progra* (which locludaa a fioaocial aatiat^oca 
cofl^oMat) la diacuaaad la a praviooa ctuptar. tad tharafora oot iacludad 
ta tiua tahla for t(ui Stata Uaivaraity aad tha Coa^ity Collagaa. 
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TABLE VI -2 

SIWRCES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 

1978-1979 



ToUl 

« AffQunt of 

> 

CoIl*t«t W.9 T3.L 7.1 • 117,396,000 

H«a&ia«» Colltf* df Uv 17,6 70. 7\ 1.9 9.8 3,309,000 

CaliforalA Xadaj^Qdcat ^ 

Co U«go 35. a 29.6 \ 31 6 - 13S.74S.0OQ 

\ $474 » 177* 000 



Sourct: Qoygqor** Sudf t , jL2I2lS£» P^^^ 10SS-10S6, Ulgter gducacioa StHdMt Aisl^&wc* 





TABLE VI-3 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMARY OF SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF STUDENT AID FUNDS 

1975-76 AND 1977-78 



toattiii of A id 
(Myurft( in flwusatHis) 



197/- 70 



Percent Crmn i[t 

ir/5-76 to 1977-78 



Source 


Umkr graduate 


GradMtft 


lotaj 


Uitdergraduatc 


Graduate 


?ota1 


Ui)derj[|i'adual« 


Graduate 


total 


ltMiv<«r«li y of tAllforiila 


§ 7.992 


$ 3U7 
IS. 640 
17.9311 


$ 8,299 
38/»l5 
42,023 


$10,326 
19.166 
32.771 


$ 4C^e) 
21,140 
19,341 


$ 10,786 
40,306 
52,112 


♦29. 2t 

3.6 
♦ 3^1. 0 


#49.81 
H3 4 

♦ 7.9 


♦30* 01 

♦ 4.7 
♦ 24.0 


l*r{v«tc «n<l Otilfiidc 


$"^9,891 




$104. / U> 


/ r>2 

$68,015 


8,640 
$49,581 


14,192 
$11 7.596 


-27.5 
f 13.61 


♦ 8.4 
♦10.61 


-9.5 
♦12.31 


S4 III 1 1 : kt* j>u r I oil Si M^t^*!! i 


Ahl |97?-7a, to 
7;"l9;9, i>«V 2 




the^ C.omm 


iilcr un Kiliir^l i una 1 Puliry. 


Ofricr of 


INr frraitl^nt , 


irniverpiiy of 
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aid has been undergraduate instruction, with minimal funding 
pro^^ided for student assistance beyond the baccalaureate level. 



INSTITUTIONALJLY FUNDED STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

California's postsecondary institutions > particularly the University 
of California and the independent colleges and universities, provide 
substantial funding tor student assistance programs designed to 
supplement and complement federal and State programs. These insti- 
tutionally funded programs include grants, loans, fee waivers, and 
college work-study and other part-time, on-campus employment. 

Approximately 30 percent of the financial assistance received by 
students attending the University and the independent colleges is 
provided through institutional resources. This funding source is 
particularly important at the graduate level, where governmental 
student assistance has been more limited* At the University, for 
example, approximately 43 percent of the financial assistance 
received by graduate students is provided from institutional 
resources. During the three-year period from 1975-76 to 1977-78, 
institutional funds for graduate students at the University 
increased by more than 13 percent- The State University and the 
Community Colleges derive only a small proportion of their student 
financial assistance from institutional funds. 

ETHNIC, SEX, AND INCOME COMPOSITION OF STUDENT AID RECIPIENTS 

Available data concerning the ethnic composition of student aid 
recipients indicate that ethnic minorities have been major 
participants in aLnost all of the programs described above. (Sefe 
Table VI-4.) Of particular importance are three State-funded 
programs; Cal Grant B, the Community College EOPS (financial aid 
component), and the State University EOP (financial aid components) 
account for more than 75 percent of the aid recipients from a 
minority background. Chicano students have the largest 
representation among Cal Grant B recipients, while Black students 
are the largest group among State University EOP financial aid 
recipients, (^ee Table VI-6.) The State-funded Graduate Fellowship 
Program also has a high rate of participation by minority students, 
with ethnic minorities receiving approximately half of the awards in 
1977-78. (See Table VI-7.) While data are not available concerning 
the ethnic composition of BEOG recipi.ents, ethnic minorities 
comprise slightly less than half of the recipients of the three major 
federally funded, institutionally based student assistance programs: 
SEOG, College Work Study, and NDSL. 

13V 
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TABLE VI -4 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF FINANCIAL AID RECIPIENTS 

1977-78 



N3 
O 
I 



Clif f'lito/Lnl (no 



federal 

Aid Pro^jrw C ai Gr ant A - 



GradtiaU 



§2 

16.? 

S2.6 



0.*i 

HI.O 

64. «> 
IV. 0 



Cal Grant B 

16.1 
21.2 

21.1 
0.4 



3/ 



20.2 
56 



IMlvtrfiity or Utitver«liy of 
Cal f forrtta Calirornia 

EOPS Prograw - £QPS Proflraw Aid Recipients Aid ^< N:ipi^nt& 



felloiiisrilp CcMMNHilty College CSUC UndergradMale 



2.0 
110 

30.0 
27.0 



2.0 
42 . I 
13.0 



1 .0 
11.1 

9.1 
B1.3 
55.6 

9 M 



0.6 
«.7 

/.a 

62-5 
13-9 



1/ OaI;* (irovidctl hy Alrx MalMoffiky^ Officf* of KdnrAtUm ajMl fU»»MiiiM«m<»n. l><»f>«rHK»m: of H^altli. Eiliir«Uon t*^H»rp. Dal* fffiply only lo 
S^IItG/f.-VS/NDHl, |iroitr.t«iK. 

2/ Slufii*iil Al.-f (!i»MisKlun^ Sl^liKlirs I ikrii frcHM f>«'lolirr 1977 A^etndu . 

1/ StudouC Aid CiiMilfiKinii, SIaIUHcb t^krii lrri« Ortohei 14/7 AgffidA (b;«Nrd U|»ofi a 10% rattW sticvry). 

4/ f^fi(idi*fil Aid c:<Miwi j^s^Mi, StAtinlics t.ikeri f i ih« <)rrf»|M>r M>7 7 Agenda , Sn tion .1, Knrlosnrr .l-:i. 

5/ lUli* |»rovid«*d by staff of the Call f ornia filndrnt Aid SHidy ttronp^ Sr|iirfiiiior I9?<», THp data for ttir CcHNannity Callear K04*S prograw are lor 1976-77. 

# • t. 

6/ kf»|Mirl «ni StMdtMl Aid, 1977-/^, lo m^ntu of th«* CoMiUcr on Mucat iotial foficy, Offirr ot Ihr Pvraidmt . tinftveraity of California, Marrb 7, 19/9, 
Mall I r* 2^ f*'K^ ^- 
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TABLE VI-S 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF fAsT-TIME CAL GRANT (A) 
SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS 





















*^4-75^ 


1975-75^ 


1976-77^ 


1977-79^ 


1978- 7^3 


fUc» or Etftnic Group-- 


(Ptrceot OlstHbutlon) 












1.0% 




1.0% 


0.5% 


0.5% 




6.0 


6.0 


s.o 


6.0 


6.0 


6.0 


Caucstlfta «^ 


67.0 


6d.0 


69.0 


70. 0 


64.5 


64. S 




9.0 


.0 


a.o 


S.O 


10-0 


10.0 


Filipiao 


H/A 


H/k 


1.0 


Z . 0 








10.0 


u.o 


u.o 


9.0 


12. S 


12.5 


Othmt 


7.0 


5.0 


4.0 


3.0 


4.0 


4,0 




mm 


mm 


l.O 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1. Governor' ft Budget 


, 1978-79, 


pAfft 915, 
pat* 


TabU C. 
TsbU C. 









TABLE VI-6 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST-TIME CAL GRANT (B) 
COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY GRANT RECIPIENTS 



R«c« or E thole Group— - 
^Pttrctnt DUtrfb^tion): 


1972-73^ 


1973-74^ 


1974-75^ 


1975-76^ 


1976-77* 


1977-78^ 


1978-79^ 




1.7% 


Kt>% 


! .0% 


i-a% 


1.5% 


O.S% 


0.7% 




20,5 


24.0 


20. 0 


17.1 


21.5 


21.2 


23.9 


(Uuratian 


22.0 


Ift.O 


21.0 


24.7 


22.4 


21.2 


20. S 


Cftleano " > 


43.1 


4K0 


40.0 


40.2 


39-a 


34.3 


36.8 


Filipino 




3*0 


3.0 


4.5 


1.3 


5.0 


2.1 




9.2 


10. 0 


10.0 


11.3 


9.7 


n.i 


12.3 




3.5 


3.0 


5.0 


l.O 


3 5 


6.0 


3.7 


Decline to .State 


H/h 




N/A 


H/h 


N/A 


0.4 


-0- 



^' Qovgnior'a tturtp » 1^75*76 ^ page 996, Table 8 (baaafl upom a 10% aaaiple). 

2. CoVerflo r'a Budf»t, ;976-77f pa^f 1007, Table B (baaecf upon a 10% randr^ aaiaple). 

3. Studrttt Aid CoMiaaioii^ S^atfatica taken froai October I97S Agenda . 

4. Student Aid CoMsaaioti* Stat iatica, taken ^rom Ocrober 1976 Agenda (ba^ed upon a 10% 
irandM aaai^te). 

5. Student Aid Coawiaaioo. 5tatiailca taken from Octabcr 1977 Agenda (baaed upon a 10% 
ramfrNa sample). 

6. Sttident Aid CoaMiiaaic^<, Statlatira taken from October 1978 Agenda (based upon a 10% 
randmi aaav»Sr)* 

iS3-ch/l29 
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TABLE VI -7 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP REClfltNTS 



fUc» or Etfvilc Croup— 
CPercOTt DUtrflHitim) 






1376- 77^ 


1977-70^ 


1978-79^ 


AMrrii'si* TmllM 




1.031 






l.OX 


BUrk 




7.63 


9.8n 


10,73 


7.0 


Cjiir»0ian 




60.59 


ss.os 

13.10 


45.06 


54.0 


Chfcfffto ^ 




11.50* 


20.17 


17.0 


Filipino 




" 1.03 


.80 




l.O 






12.76 


15.51 


18*03 


15 0 




1.29 


5.^6 


5.61 


5.56 


5.0 



2. l979-dO C«v<?r«or*» Rudcrt^ Table A. paRr 1047. 

#53-ch/l30 
r^'v. 5/24/79 



Among the State-funded programs, Cal Grant B and C, particularly the 
former, have responded to the needs of low-incooe students. 
Approxiaately 50 percent of first-time Cal Grant *B recipients in 
1978-79 had parental incomes of less than $6,OQ0. (See Table VI-^.) 
More than SO percent of the recipients bad parental incwaes of leas 
than $9,000, with the median parental income for all Cal Grant B 
recipients less than $6,000 in 1978-79. The Cal Grant C program also 
has a high rate of participation by low-income students, with more 
than 50 percent of\first-time recipients in 1978-79 having parental 
incomes of lesg^^JUi^ $10,000. The median income of parents of all 
first-time »<^^ipients in 1978-79 was less than $9,000. 

Data concerning the Graduate Fellowship Program indicate th^ the 
median parental income of recipients fails within a range of $3,000 
to $6,000. By contrast, the median pareptal income of participants 
in the Cal Grant A program in 1978-79 was $15,367, with only some 17 
percent of first-time recipients having parental incomes of less 
than $9,000. ' 
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TABLE VI -8 

INCOME DISTRIBUTtON OF FIRST-TIME CAL GRANT RECIPIENTS 



(Percwt Qfstributlon) 

C«l Grfiti (A)-S€bpUritiip 
BetcM# $6^000 

$I5,(KM> 4nci Above 

$9, 000-$ 999 
$12,000 9nd Ahove 



of Patntts 



Helov $6,000 
$6»00O*$9.999 
SIO,0OO-$ll.999 
$12,000 Ahcve 



1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


I9J7-78 


1978-79 


21.4 
24.2 

19.4 


n.5X 

17.6 
23.5 

22.8 


8.0t 
11.3 
16.6 
18.8 
47.2 


8.0% 

13.0 
17.0 
16,0 
46.0 

$14,286 


R.0% 

12.0 
16.0 
16.0 
^H.O 

* $14,725 


8.0%. 

9.0 
12.0 
16.0 
J9.0 

$15,367 


14.9 
10.9 
0.1 


49. 6t 
35.1 
15.0 
.4 


49.0% 
35.0 

15.0 
\ .0 


49.0% 

33.0 

16.0 

2.0 


47.0% 
32.0 
19.0 
2.0 


51.0% 
31.0 
16.0 
2.0 






$6,500 


$6,500 


S6.50O. 


$5,955 




39.01 
28. 4 
.10,4 
22.1 


23. OX 
25.0 
12.0 
40.0 


33.0% 
19.0 
10.0 
38.0 


30.0% 
21.0 
8.0 
41.0 > 


36.0% 
20.0 
8.0 
36.0 




$7,863 


$10,670 


$9,899 


$t t.36« 


S8.900 



SOURCE: G9«erooj'» i»»!d|?t. 1976-77. 197S-79. and 1579-iO. 



Data ,OQ the sex composition of State student aid recipieatsJ are 
iiaited. Most of the Cal Grant C. awards apparently &p to women; in 
1977-78, 82 percent of the new recipients were woaen. By contrast, 
the a»jority of Graduate Fellowship recipients have been Bwle, with 
woaen receiving less than 40 percent of the awards during the past 
three years. Data regarding the seK- coaiposition of Cal Grant B 
recipients are not available. .Aaong recipients of federal aid in 
1977-78, woaen received approxiaately 55 percent of the SEOG, CWS, 
and HDSL awards in California. Financial aid recipients at the* 
University of California during the saae period desonstrate an 
opposite pattern, with undergraduate n»en receiving 54 percent of the 
awards, and graduate oen, 63 percent. 

Those student assistance prograas which relate directly to the goals 
of student affiroative action have apparently been successful in 
providing a means for low-inconMs, ethnic minority, and wofiten stu- 
dents to enroll in postsecondary education. Among State-funded 
prograas, the Cal Grant B programs, and the financial components of 
the EOP/S programs have been particularly important as a source of 
State funding for such students. 

142 
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PROBLEMS TO BE RESOLVED 

Fioaacidl assistaace programs have ocpaaded dramatically during the 
past five years, and have provided a aieans for low- and middle-income 
students to pay a large portion of the cost of their college 
education. In order to increase the effectiveness of these programs » 
however , several problems must be resolved • Of particular 
iiqportance are the following:^ 

• Prospective students essentially have only six weeks--from 
January 1 to February ll—in which to file applications for 
financial assistance to the California Student Aid Commission. 
While application forms are available on .November 1, the 
federal government requires that applications for Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) not be filed before 
January 1. The deadline for applications to the Student ^Ld 
Comission is February 11. Because the Stite and federal 
agencies have differing application filing periods » the 
prospective student is caught in the middle with only six weeks 
in which to apply for both. 

• The application process » which includes various forms, is 
complicated and difficult for many prospective students to 
understand and/or complete accurately. There is a need to 
simplify 'the process. 

• To be eligible for the Cal Grant B (College Opportunity Grant) 
Program, prospective students must apply on or before 
February 11, if they wish to enroll the following fall. This 
program is intended to serve the needs of students from low- 
income families. However, prospective^ students from this 
^^nomic background traditionally do not make a decision about 
college until the summer prior to enrollment. In short, the 
application deadline inhibits the attainment of the goals of 
the program. Further, prospective students are ineligible for 
Cal Grant B if they have completed more than one semester of 
college work. Consequently, students who begin their college 
work without a Cal Grant B, generally are ineligible to apply 

later for a Cal Grant B, despite the level of economic need. 

/ 

• To reduce the possibility of fraud many institutions require 
parents to submit a copy of their federal income ' tax form (Form 
1040, verified by the. IRS) before any financial aid is actually 
awarded. Since, many low-income families receive some form of 
public assistance (such as Social Security, AFDC, and/or 
Veterans Assistance) that is not taxable, many are not required 
to file Form 1040; consequently, this creates a difficulty in 
their obtaining financial aid in a timely fashion. 
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» Students and parents from low-income backgrounds sometimes 
inflate their financial assets as a result of ignorance and/or 
in an effort to disguise what they perceive to be poverty. 
Frequently, indebtedness is viewed as something to be ashamed 
of and, consequently, full statements of economic need are not 
provided. 

■ • The federally funded College Work-Study Program provides an 
- excellent opportunity for low-income students to earn money 
through part-time jobs directly related to their course of 
study or career plans. In many cases, however, the work-study 
jobs do not provide meaningful Teaming experiences or have 
little relationship to students' career interests. 

• For students attending college through financial assistance, 
the purchase of books and supplies at %he start of the term, as 
well as the payments needed for rent and food, can be serious 
♦ • problems when financial aid is delayed. This is particularly 
true at institutions on the quarter system ^ where the term moves 
more quickly and the student can fall seriously behind if the 
books are net available during the first two weeks, and/or the 
student must find an outside job to 'make an immediate rent 
payment. Institutional advances on State and federal awards 
should be available on these campuses to assist the students who 
face such problems. 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The following general conclusions are based on the foregoing 
assessment of the impact of student financial assistance programs on 
the goals of student affirmative action: 

1. During the. past five years there has been a dramatic 
increase ioi the amount of financial assistance available 
at the undergraduate level for low-income students in 
California institutions. The current problems are not so 
much Inadequate amounts of money as the ne^ to adapt the 
programs to serve the needs of prospective low-inccoe 
students more effectively. 

If the application process is made mo^e flexible (in terms 
of deadline and eligibility) and simplified (in terms of 
application forms), more low-income students may seek to 
utilize financial assistance programs, thereby increasing 
the demand for financial assistance. 

2. The bulk of State and federal funds for student financial 
assistance are targeted for undergraduate students, with 

144 
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less* than 2 percent designated for graduate students. 
There apparently is a need t6 increase the amount of 
financial assistance available for low-incosne graduate 
students to pay for a portion of the costs of their 
education. 

A better linJcage between the State-funded student aid 
programs and the State- funded EOP/S pcograns is needed. 
For exaa^Ie, the goals and purposes of the Cal Grant B 
prograa are generally similar to the financial aid 
component of the Coanunity College EOPS program and the 
State University EOF program. However, the latter 
programs are administered at the campus level, while the 
' former program is admiiiistered at the statewide level. 
The need for three different financial assistance programs 
(Cal Grant B, EOPS, and EOP) administered by three 
separate State agencies is questionable when the same type 
of student is to be served by all three. 



FOOTNOTES 



Federal Studeat Assistance and Categorical Programs , National 
Institute of Independent Colleges and Universities, January 
1979» Washington^ D.C., p. 51. 

Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, *1973 Catalog of Federal Doaestic Assistance , p. 299, as 
reported in Ibid , National Institute of Independent Colleges 
and Universities, p. 60. 
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CHAPTER VII 



MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE LIMITED-ENGLISH AND NON- ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PERSONS IN CALIFORNIA 



IirrRODUCTION 

CaIiforai»'s racial and ethnic compositioa is changing rapidly. The 
growth in the State's ethnic Minority population has been accoa- 
panied by an increase in the nuatber of residents with liiaited- or 
non-English speaking (LES/NES) ability. Studies indicate that the 
LES/NES population has lower reading rates* higher l»igh school drop- 
out rates, and lower college-going rates. The question of taeeting 
the educational needs of LES/NES persons arises within the context of 
equal educational opportunity for three reasons. First, there is a 
need to provide the growing nuisber of IBS/NES students enrolled in 
grades K-12 with the skills needed for success in postsecondary 
education. Second, there is a need to prepare .teachers who are 
capable of providing effective instruction to LES/NES students. 
Third, *l»ere is a need to assist LES/NES adults in preparing for 
postsecoudary education and laeaningful eoployment. 

This chapter provides a closer look at the demographic changes in 
California, a review of the approaches used at the K-12 level to Beet 
the needs created by these changes, and a discussion of the role of 
postsecondary institutions in responding to the needs of the 
limited- or non-English speaking student. 

The tera LES/NES will be used throughout the chapter to indicate 
limited-English and non-English speaking abilities. Liaited-English 
speaking persons are those who do not possess clearly developed 
English-language skill* in cosaprehension, speaking, reading and 
writing— the skills necessary to benefit from instruction in English 
at a level substantially equivalent to persons whose primary 
language is English. Non-English speaking persons are those who 
coawiunicate only in their primary language. 



POPULATION TRENDS 

Recent studies indicate that California's population increased by 
11.6 percent between April 1970 and July 1976— froa 19,971,069 to 
22,297,000 people. 1/ The 1970 Census reported that 3,101,589, or 
15.54 percent, of California's 19.9 million residents were Spanish 
speaking. By July 1978 the number of such residents had risen to" 
3,409,900, or 15.84 percent of the State's 21.5 million residents 2/ 
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Statewide population trends for minority groups whose language is 
other than Spanish are more difficult to determine accurately 
because they are generally combined under classifications such as 
"Other/' Asian/Pacific Islander" or "Other Non-whi.te." However, an ' 
analysis of papulation changes in specific metropolitan areas may 
provide a clearer picture of California's changing racial/ethnic 
composition. Two of California's major metropolitan :.*reas— Los 
Angeles and San Francisco— illustrate what is occurring in other 
parts of the State. 

s 

In Los Angeles County, the largest in the State, racial and ethnic 
minorities made up nearly one-third (32.8%) of the population in 
1970. 



TABLE VII-1 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY POPULATION BY ETHNICITY (1970) 



Number Percent 



White 4,717,188 67.1% 

Spanish 1,2(89.311 18.3 

Black . 762,844 10.8 

All Others* 262,732 3.7 

Tot^l" 7,032,075 99.9% 



^Includes American Indians, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Korean, and all others. i 

Source: Racial and Ethnic Population Groups Witbftn the Cities and 
Unincorporated Places in Los Angeles County , April 1970 . 
Population and Hussan Resources Section, Departjsent of 
Regional Planning, County of Los Angeles,, March 1978. 



By July 1, 1977, the County population had grown to 7,060,700. 
Evidence from elementary school enrollments and tWo special censuses 
suggest that the increase was due primarily to an infusion of 
Hispanic residents. 3/ 

Table VII-2 indicates that births in Los Angeles County are 
increasing while deaths are declining. The year 1977 marked the 
third consecutive year in which births increased and the fourth in 
which deaths declined. As Table VII-2 also shows, the record of 
white births is in distinct contrast to ethnic minority births. For 




exaaple, the number of white births declined steadily froo a lecade 
high of 73,903 in 1970 to a decade low of 40,87o in 1975. After a 
snail increase in 1976, white births incxreased to 44,675 in 1977. In 
contrast, birth* to "other non-whites," a group primarily composed 
of Asians, grew steadily throughout the decade, while the nusaber of 
children bom to women with Spanish surnames grew from 33,706 in 1970 
to 50,863 in 1976. 



TABLE VI 1-2 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS BY ETHNIC GROUP 
1970-1977 LOS ANGELES COUNTY 



Total 



White 



Spanish 
Surname 



Black 



All Other 
Non-White 



BIRTHS (Live) 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 . 

1977 

1970-77 

X of Total 



131,915 
115,956 
107,249 
111,353 
108,324 
110,960 
115,590 
117,420 
913,767 

100.0 



73,903 
58,080 
50,340 
45,581 
41,940 
40,876 
41,366 
44,675 
396,761 

43.2 



33,706 
36,207 
36,60i 
43,993 
45,113 
47,979 
50,863 
48,263 
342,725 

37.3 - 



19 , 150 
16,540 
15,018 
16,173 
15,799 

\ 16,340 
16,976 
17,426 

133,422 

14.5 



5,156 
5,129 
5,290 
5,606 
5,472 
5,765 
6,385 
7,056 
45,859 

5.0 



DEATHS 

1970 61,529 

1971 62,626 

1972 59,639 

1973 64,011 
M74 59,278 

1975 59,044 

1976 58,289 

1977 56,388 
1970-77 480,804 

X of Total 100.0 



51,222 


3,834 


5,584 


88:) 


51,355 


4,490 


5.794 


9^i7 


48,709 


4,279 


5,736 


915 


■ 51,778 


4,806 


6,357 


1,070 


47,820 


4,445 


6,035 


978 


46,927 


4,941 


6,080 


1,096 


45,710 


5,415 


6,123 


1,041 


43,917 


5,062 


6,232 


1,177 


387,438 


37,272 


47,941 


8,153 


80.5 


7.8 


10.0 


1.7 



Source: Los Angeles County Department of Health Services 
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Moreover, aa analysis of the net natural population increase (births 
ffiiaus deaths) indicates that nearly 70 percent of the growth in the 
Los Angeles County was due to the excess of births over deaths among 
the Spanish-sumane population, as shown by Table VII-3. Table VII-3 
also shows that the white population accounted only for slightly taore 
than 2 percent o£ the net natural increase. 



TABLE VII-3 

NET NATURAL INCREASE 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 1970 THROUGH 1977 



Net Natural Increase 
Percent Number 



Total 
Births 



Total 
Deaths 



Spanish 
Surname 

Black 



69 . 74% 
19.52 



305,453 
85,481 



342,725 
133,422 



37,272 
47,941 



Other* 
Non-White 

White 

Total 



8.61 
2.13 
100.00% 



37,706 
9,323 
437,963 



45,859 
396.761 
918,767 



8,153 
387,438 
480,804 



*This group is primarily composed of Asians. 

Source: Quarterly Bulletin Advance Release . Population and Human 
Resources Section, Department of Regional Planning, County 
of Los Angeles, November 1978. ^ 



The City of Los Angeles reports an even more significant increase in 
its Spanish-surname, Asian, and American-Indian populations. Table 
VII-4 summarizes the citywide figures. 
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TABLE Vn-4 

LOS ANGELES CITY POPULATION BY ETHNICITY. 1970-1977 





1970 




1977 


Change 70-77 










% 




% 


Spanish- 
Surname 
Black 
Asian 
White 


519,842 
486.674 
104,937 
1.691,296 


18. 5X 
17.3 
3.7 
60.1 


681.863 
513.941 
182.956 
1.495,247 


23.5% 
17.7 
6.3 
51.6 


162,021 
27,267 
78,019 
-196,049 


31.22 
5.7 
74.3 
-11.6 


America 
Indian 


9,350 


0.3 


26,631 


0.9 


17,281 


184.8 


TOTAL 


2,812,099 


99.9% 


2,900,638 


100.02 


88,539 


3.2X 



Source: 



October 1977 Estimate of Population bx Race . Department 
of City Planning, City of Los Angeles, August 1978. 



In San Francisco, the population decreased from 712,100 in 1970 to 
665,000 in 1976. There is little data available on the current 
racial/ethnic distribution of the overall population in the San 
Francisco area, but the ,K-12 school enrollments (Table VII-5) 
provide some indicatioiT of the demographic changes which have taken 
place over the past eight years. 



TABLE VII-5 

SAN FRANCISCO K-12 ENROLLMENTS BY ETHNICITY 1971-79 



White 
Black 
Chinese 

Spanish-Surname 

Filipino 

Japanese 

Other Non-white* 
Korean 

American Indian 
Total K-12 Enrollment 



1971 

31.7 
30.4 
13.8 
13.7 

5.8 

1.8 

.3 
.4 

83,545 



1' 



ERIC 



^Includes Vietaamese, Sasnoan aad Indo-Chinese groups 

Source: San Francisco Unified School District ' 
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1979 

20.5 
27.7 
18.7 
15.3 

8.8 

1.5 

5.7 

l.l 
.6 
60,245 



Table VII -5 suggests that, while there has been a 28 percent decline 
in the overall K-12 earollment, the proportions of Chinese, 
Filipino, and other non-white students have increased. The Black and 
Spanish-surnane student populations have remained fairly stable, but 
the white student population has decreased dramatically. The 
combination of these factors accounts for the change in the 
racial/ethnic composition of the students in the San Francisco 
public schools. It is reasonable to assume that similar changes are 
occurring in the overall population of the San Francisco area. 

The preceding discussion indicates that ethnic r lorities are ex- 
pected to comprise an increasing proportion of California's popula- 
tion. While population projections for 1990 vary considerably— the 
Department of Water Resources estimates 26.1 million; the Department 
of Finance estimates 26.3; and the office of former Lieutenant 
Governor Dymally estimated 31.5~it is clear that the increase in the 
State's population over the next decade primarily v 11 be a result of 
X.he steady growth of its minority population. 



CALIFORNIA'S CHANGING POPULATION AND THE NEED FOR BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

LES/NES Students in the Public Schools 

r 

California's changing ethnic composition is perhaps most evident in 
the public school system. The State Department of Education recently 
reported that, in October 1977, 36.3 percent of the nearly 4.3 
million students in grades K-12 were members of racial and ethnic 
minorities, as compared to 25 percent in 1967. Of these students, 
nearly 21 percent were Hispanic; 10 percent. Black; 3.5 percent, 
Asian or Pacific I^ander; about 1 percent, Filipino; and about 1 
percent, American Indian. Hispanic students registered the largest 
numerical increase— from 616,226 in 1967 to 892,113 in 1977, an 
increase of nearly 45 percent. 4/ 

There is a positive correlation between the growing numbers of His- 
panic and other minority-language students in grades K-12 and the 
growing proportion of LES/NES students. The State Department of 
Education recently reported that the total number of LES/NES 
students reported by school districts in the Fall 1977 census was 
233,444. 5/ (See Table VII-6.) 

i 0 
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TABLE VII-6 

LIMITED- AND NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS IN CALIFORNIA 

DOMINANT LAKfiUAGE 

■ Fall 1977 



Dominant Latl^uage Number of NES and LES 

Non-iiEngllsh Students (K-12) Percent of Total 

Spanish ^ 195,673 83.80 

Caatoaese 4.390 1-80 

Maadarin 1»310 ^ -56 

Vietnaaese 5.819 2.49 

Korean 4.271 1-82 

Japanese 2,034 .87 

Tagalog 5,670 2.42 

Uocano 919 -39 

Saooan 1,152 -49 

Portuguese 1»882 -80 

American Indian 218 • .09 

Others 10 > 108 _4J2 

Total 233,444 99.90 



Source: Fall 1977 census mandated by AB .1329. Management 
Information Center, State Department o'f Education. 

The nuibber of LES/NES students is expected to increase in the coming 
years. The Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing (CTPL) 
projeq|:ed LES/NES enrollments of 277,765 for Fall 1978 and 328,884 
for Fall 1979. 6/ As these enrollments increase so will the need to 
provide instrucl.ion in a manner that is comprehensible and that 
provides these students with the skills needed foi* success in school. 

Educational Needs of LES/NES Adults 

While there is little data on the number of California adults with 
limited-English speaking ability, national data suggest that the 
challenge ia meeting the educational needs of this adult population 
is even greater than at the K-12 level. These adults tend to have 
less schooling and comprise a greater proportion of the population. 
For example, in March 1976, 39 percent of the Spanish-surnamed adults 
in the United States 25 years old and over were high school 
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graduates, as compared to 64 percent of the overall population in 
that age group. 7/ - A breakdown of the Spaaish-surnanaed population by 
place of origin'was: Puerto Rican, 29.8 percent; Mexican, 32.5 
percent; Cuban, 51.5 percent; and Other Spanish (includes Central 
and South American), 60.3 pencent. 

Furthermore, although only 3-8 percent of all persons 25 years old 
and over in the United States in 1976 had completed less than five 
years of schoql, 18.7 percent of those with Spanish surnaaes had 
completed less than five. The breakdown of those by origin was: 
Mexican, 24.2 percent; Puerto Rican, 18.7 percent; Cuban, 9.5 
percent; ind Other Spanish, 7.0 percent. 

A special census report is«ued in July 1976 indicated that the perl 
centage of persons having difficulty with English tended to be highey 
among adults than among elementary and high school age youth. 8/ 
Presumably, there is greater exposure to English among persons in the 
6- to 17-year-old group, most of whom are enrolled in school. 

Although a precise count of the limited- and aon-Euglish speakiag 
adults in California does not exist, it is cle^r that they represents 
a sizeable portion of the Chicano and Asian populations. 

The role of postsecondary institutions in general, and the Community 
Colleges in particular » in determining and addressing the edu- 
cational needs of this group is discussed later in this chapter. 

Meeting the Educational Needs of LES/NES Students 

V 

Concern over the special needs of the growing numbers of children 
with limited-English speaking ability began to develop during the 
1960s. One bf the reasons for this concern was the documentation of 
differences in the years of schooling attained by the Spanish- 
surnamed population, as compared to the white population. Table VII- 
7 graphically displays those differences. 
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TABLE Vn-7 

MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLIHG COMPLETED BY ADULTS 
25 YEARS AND OLDER IN 1950, 1960, AND 1970 IN THE SOUTHWEST 





1950 


1960 






1970 








Totil 




Total 




Total 


Pop. 


BUck 


Mexican 


-Amtr. 




Pop. 


WPSS* 




wpss* 


Male . 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Hale 


Female 


ArlzooA 

ColotMda 
Mexico 


10. 0 
u.6 
10.9 
9.3 
9.3 


r.a 

^3.5 


u.z 

12.1 
U.l 
11.2 
10.4 


7.0 
3.6 
3.2 
7.4 
4.8 


12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.2 
11.7 


12.2 
12.3 
12.4 
12.2 
11.6 


9.4 

11.9 
12.2 
11.1 
9.3. 


9.9 
12.0 
12.2 
10.6 
10.0 


9.3 
10.3 
10. 0 
9.3 
7.6 


3.8 
10.il 
9.8 
9.6 
7.0 



*W?S5 MAM Uhlec 9«raoa oS SpaaiJh SumxM, a. caetgory uacd by ch. Uaic«l Sueai 3urt«u (x( 
Cti« C*a»u9 la 1950 and 1960. .Ic ij roiighly «qulval«nc eo Mexican A»*rlcan. It: tha 1970' 
Canaua cha Buraau ajsployad cha cacagory of Xaxicaa achate origin. TiM tva c^cagoriaa tea 
fairly coatparabla. (1970 ftaclaclca rapraaanc,all spaclfiad populacloo* la cha Ualcad- c 
Scacaa— ooc juac cha civa louthifaacam scacaa.) 

Sourca: Maxieaa Agartcaoa tn School : A Qmc*d* of Chanaa . Thcsaaa P. Cartar and Xobarco 
D. Sagura, Tlia Coliaga Board. Saw Yorfc, 1979. 



It is apparent froai Table VII-7 that persons of Spanishrspeaking 
origin obtain less education than the total population. While this 
saaie group resiains in school longer in California than ii does in the 
southwestern states, the picture remains grim. 

Concern for the special educational needs of this ^roup increased as 
the problesis became isore thoroughly documented. The 40 percent drop- 
out rate among Spanish-sumamed students, as compared to 14 percent 
for Anglo children, is only one example of the evidence. 9/ By the 
mid-19608, a number of studies had shown the relationship bet^ween^ 
dropping out and poor reading achievement. 10/ The Pentry (1959) 
study, for example, showed that while 15 percent of the students in 
the top quartile of reading achievemeiit dropped out of school, 50 
percent of those in the lowest qu^rtile also dropped out. Other 
studies have shown the disproportionate numbers of ethnic minorities 
in the lowest quartile of reading achievement: 50 to 70 percent of 
K-12 minority students below grade level, as compared to 25 to 34 
percent of Anglo students. 

The combination of these factors— low educational attainment, high 
drop-out rate, and poor reading achievement — led educators to con- 
clude that traditional means of educating American (English- 
dominant) students were not as effective for students of limited- or 
non-English speaking ability. Educators then introduced a new 
approach to teaching English as a Second Language (ESL) . ESL has 
been defined as an iimaersion program which provides supplementary 



instruction in English for a spc^iked period, generally thirty 
minutes to one hour daily • English '^s used almost exclusively as the 
medium of instruction regardless of the student's understanding of 
the language. The theory behind ESL is that a non-English speaking 
person can become proficient in the language through a brief period 
of daily training in English. This method does not make use of the 
tools the LES/NES person brings to school—e- g. , his or her native 
language-*but requires that the student function in an English- 
language setting for tlie majority of the school day^ 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) has 
recognized the utility of ESL as a component of bilingual education 
programs. However, the Lau Guidelines , written under the auspices of 
HEW, specifically state that ESL, when used alone, does not provide 
LES/NES students with equality of opportunity for a meaningful 
education. Consequently, ESL programs when used alone have not been 
acceptable as an approach to respond to the needs of LES/NES 
students . 

Bilingual education has been defined as the utilization of a 
student's native language as a medium of instruction while English is 
being acquired as a second language. In bilingual education, 
instruction is not restricted to the acquisition of basic language 
skills; t extends to the development of skills in other subjects 
such as history, science, and mathematics so that overall cognitive 
development is not hindered. 

'Transitional" and "maintenance*' are terms which frequently enter 
into discussions df approaches to bilingual education. The 
transitional approach focuses exclusively on providing bilingual 
services for the LES/NES student until he or she can function 
successfully in English; then the student is transferred to an 
English-only classroom. The maintenance approach defines bilingual 
education as an "integrated" educational experience in which all 
children are presented with an opportunity to communicate and to 
value their respective cultural heritages. Consequently, the 
maintenance approach supports the concurrent development of both the 
student* s primary language and English. 

The concept of dual language instruction bedame an acceptable 
teaching methodology and was given official support with the passage 
of the federal Bilingual Education Act of 1968, often referred to as 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) . 
(Appendix C provides the federal and State bases for bilingual 
education.) Title VII represents the most comprehensive funding 
source for bilingual education* (See Table VII-8.) These grants are 
awarded by the U.S. Office of Education on a competitive basis. - 
During the 1977-78 school year, there were 135 bilingual education 
programs operated under Title VII in California. 

15 ; 
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Subsequent to the passage of Title VII, the California Legislature 
enacted the Bilingual Education of 1972 (AB 2284) which contained 
an appropriation of $5 iflillion. The passage of AB 2284 marked the 
first tioe State funds were authorized for school districts that 
wished to establish bilingual education programs. Implementation of 
both the federal and State Acts has been beset by many problems. 
Unfortunately, neither Act provided a clear definition of a 
bilingual prograa nor specific guidelines for evaluating the 
program. In addition, the legislation did not recognize either the 
need for teachers able to teach academic subjects in two languages or 
the need for bilingual materials. 

Fortunately, however, 1975 revisions ia Title VII lagislatioa 
resulted in substantial improvements in the program's implementa-- 
tion: the definition of a bilingual education program was clarified; 
the development of replicable model projects was emphasized; teacher 
in-service training became a snandatory component; guidelines for the 
evaluation of projects were specified; and technical assistance 
centers were set up to develop, assess, and disseminate bilingual 
curriculum materials. 

In December of 1975; the California State Boar4 of Education adopted 
the following policy on services to limited-English speaking 
students: 

To comply with the Lau v. Nichols Supreme Court Decision, 
schools should make provisions for instruction in a Ian-* 
guage understandable to each limited English speaking 
student until such studeht can adequately understand 
instruction in English. Therefore, each limited English 
speaking student in the public schools should have, in 
addition to or in combination with other educational 
opportunities, educational services which: 

are taught in a language understandable to the stu- 
dent; 

build upon the student's primary language; and 
teach the student English. 11/ 

(Note: The^Lau v. Nichols decision affirmed that school 
districts must offer children who speak little or no English special 
language programs which provide them with an equal educational 
opportunity. ) 

The following year, California enacted the Chacon-Moscone Bilingual 
Bicultural Education Act of 1976 (Chapter 5.76, California Education 
Code). The Act made bilingual education mandatory in any school 
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which has ten or more LES/NES students with the same primary language 
enrolled in any grade between K-6. The Act also specified bilingual 
program approaches for different types of stvdents and establish<;d 
evaluation guidelines (Appendix D) . The State Department of 
Education received $250,000 for improved coordination between State 
and local projects, and $3 million was allocated to school districts 
to provide additional services for LES/NES students. Table VII-8 
sumniarizes the federal and State funds that have been made available 
in California for bilingual education. 



TABLE Vii-8 

CALIFORNIA BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM FUNDING (K-12) 

1969-1978 



Combined 

Fc^dtral Funded State funded State & Federal 
ESEA Title VII AB 2284 & AB 1329 Funding 
■ Dollar Amounts Dollar Amounts Totals 



1969-70 $ 3,521,335 $ 3,521.335 

.1970-71 7,291,886 7,291,886 

1971- 72 7,535,949 - - - 7,535,949 

1972- 73 10,421,000 $ 1,000,000 11,421,000 

1973- 74 10,540,691 3,800,000 14,340,691 

1974- 75 16,741,476 3,886,200 20,627,676 

1975- 76 17,323,527 1/ 8,139,808 25.463,335 

1976- 77 18,932,549 8,139,808 27,072,357 

1977- 78 23,767,845 11,628,808 35,396,653 



Source: State Department of Education. Education for Limited English 

Speaking and Non-English Speaking Students , Part I, April 1978. 
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Table VII-9 indicates the amount of Title VII funding provided to 
postsecondary institutions for teacher training. Subpart C of the 
Act provides funds |foi:^ the training of teachers, administrators, 
paraptofessionals, "teajbher aides, parents, and other persons 
associated with bilingOal education. Subpart D provides financial 
assistance to institutions for training persons to conduct programs 
eopbasizing opportunities for career development, advancement, and 
lateral mobility. Fellowships are awarded to individuals to enroll 
full time in a program to prepare teacher traiaers in bilingual 
education. 



TABLE VII-9 

ESEA TITLE VII INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Subparts C, 0 and E) 
FY 1977-78 



Projects 



Subpart 
C 



Subpart 
D 



Subpart 
E 



Total 
Amounts 



4 Training 
Resources 
Centers 



$1,700,000 



$ 1,700,000 



3 Materials 
Development 
Centers 



1,207,000 



1,207,000 



1 Dissemination/ 
Assessment 
Center 



425,000 



425,000 



24 Training 
Programs 



$2,404,668 



2,404,668 



10 Institutions 
at 166 
Fellowships 

Totals 



$5,733,668 5.733,668 



$3,332,000 $2,404,668 $5,733,66^ $11,470,336 



Source: State Department of Education. Education for Limited - 
EPjglish Speaking and Non-English Speaking Students , Part 
I, April 1978. 
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It should be noted that there were two major bilingual education 
bills proposed during the 1978-79 legislative session--Assembly Bill 
507 (Chacon) and Assembly Bill 690 CAlatorre). Both bills would 
significantly alter the Chacon-Moscone Act of 1976- While neither of 
the bills was passed, the discussion of bilingual education is 
expected to resume during the 1979-80 session. It is clear, however, 
that whichever, bill is passed there will be a continued need for more 
bilingual teachers in California. 



Evaluations of Bilingual Education 

Although bilingual education is a relatively new approach to 
teaching LES/NES children, several evaluations of these programs 
have been conducted. Some of these evaluations show increased 
learning when students are taught in a bilingual setting; others have 
found little or no improvement. 

Recent assessments of the available research indicate that bilingual 
education for LES/NES students is effective in certain achievement 
areas. 12/ Dulay and Burt reviewed 38 research projects and 175 
project evaluations to determine whether they met minimum research 
design standards and to examine their findings. Studies showing any 
of the following weaknesses were eliminated from the study: 

1. No coatrol for subjects' socib-econoaiic status; 

2. No coatrol for initial language proficiency or dominance; 

3. No baseline comparison data or control group; 
4« Inadequate sample size; 

5. Excessive attrition rate; 

6. Significant differences in teacher qualification for control 
and experio^ntal groups; and 

7. Insufficient data and/or statistics reported. 

The findings of the nine research studies and three demonstration 
^ projects that survived the selection process are summarized in Table 
VII-10, which follows. In reviewing Dulay's and Burt's findings, the 
reader should be aware of the following definitions of terms used by 
the authors in the table: 
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"Positive effect" as used in this study meaas one of the follow- 
ing: 

• The experifflental group perfocaed signif icaatly better 
than the cosparisoa group; 

• Pre-post gains during treataent were significantly 
greater than gains before treatment; or 

< 

• Results of (;osparison to district or national nocns 
were significantly better after treatment than before 
treataent. 

"No effect" means no significant differences were found in 
one of the conditions listed. "Negative effect" means 
subjects performed significantly worse in one of the 
conditions listed above. 

An analysis of Table VII-10 indicates that students in bilingual 
programs perform significantly better than students in monolingual 
programs in the areas of first- language reading, language arts, 
science, and mathematics. The findings also indicate that the 
cognitive function of students in bilingual programs— as measured 
through the first language, second language, and non-verbally— is 
generally better than students in monolingu»l programs. One finding 
indicated a negative effect of bilingual programs on second- language 
reading and language arts, seven found no effect, and six found a 
positive effect. 

This research summary reflects results of bilingual education pro- 
grams during the first ten years of the experimental operation. 
Nevertheless, 58 percent of the findings indicate that bilingual 
education worked significantly better than monolingual programs for 
LES/NES students, 41 percent indicate no effect, and 1 percent 
indicate a negative effect. 

Conversely, a study conducted by the American Institute for Research 
(AIR) for the U.S. Office of Education is less optimistic. The 
purpose of the AIR evaluation was to determine the effectiveness of 
Spanish/English bilingual programs funded under Title- VII. The AIR 
evaluation covered thirty-eight different sites across the United 
States during the 1975-76 school year. 



TABLE VII-10 



NUMBER OF RESEARCH FINDINGS ACCORDING TO EFFECT OF 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



' — ^ " Positive Ho Hegatlvt fFlndinos 

Student Performancg Variables £fi'tci Effect Effect in Cateaor^f 

Art* 

DMWBStrAtioo Ptojucr EvaiiMtCioii 
(DPI), Alict, UiCMB. 1973-74 
(gr. 1*4); DPE, Corpus ChriKCi, 
T«)U«, 1973-74 (gr. 1-3); C»ti«Si, 

1972 (gr. 2). ^ ^2 S 



Taylor, 1969, (fc . 4-5); Coh«a, 
1972, (gr. 2) 



Dfc>E» Alice, T««, 1973-74, 
(gr,l-4); OPE, Corpus Chrmti, 
TtK#», 1973-74, Cgr.1-3); RmoB, 
mt 1967, (gr.4-0); Modiano. 

I96a, (gl); SsUsubniMiiliMX, 
«t »!., 1973» (gp.K, 2, 3); Coh«a, 

1972» (gr.a) » Z i 

Social Stttdie* Achltv— sett 

aiaea» mt 1967, Cgr.4-6) I I ^ * 

Scltac^/gfaeti Achlcy^— eit (— saurcd 
in the S^eottd laptguage 
0P£» HoaaC9a» Xexa*. 1972-73, 
(sr. 1-4); DPE, Corpus ChrlfCi, 
Ttjri*», 1973-74, (gp.l-3); Trsviao, 
I96a. (gra-3); CalMia, 1972, 

(gr-2) i 



C ^nttiv Functloa (iwaiursd 

£iQa*vetbelIy 

Coliea. I972» (gr.2; 

Cpipitlv Futtctt&Q (sMiatuccd 
tbrouti> thm iteBZ J.anguags 
0P£« Alics, Tftxas, 1973-74, 
(gr.iC-4) 



Cotaltlv Functloa (— aaured 
through thm a sea ad laaguspe 
ap£^ Alice, Tgggg, 1973-74, 
(gr.K*4); 0P£, Houatoa, Tcxaa, 

1972-73, {gsr.K-4) 6 4 'lO 

Attltuds Totfard S^lt »Qd Qma 
Cultura 

Cohata» 1972, (gr.2) I ^ 



School At^^adancife 

CobM, 1972, (gr.2) L 



TotJla 34 24 1 59 

t53X) ^-1^) lOlX) 



Sourca: " Dulay, K. . aod 3urt. M. , 3illa^usl |ducatioa; A Clo%t Look it 
ita |4££Cta, Foruai* Fabruary 1979. 
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The major findings of the AIR study are summarized below: 



• Approximately 75 percent of the students enrolled were of 
Hispanic origin. 

• Achievement gains in reading and JDathematical computation in 
the program were neither significantly nor substantially 
different from what would have been expected without 
participation in the program. 

• In English reading, the percentile rank of the average Hispanic 
student remained at approjcimately the same level between Fall 
1975 and Fall 1976 (approximately 20th percentile for second 
and third graders). 

• participation in the program did not bring about a more positi^re 
s^udent attitude toward school and school-related activities. 

• There was an increase in the scores on the Spanish reading test 
between the pre-test and post-test during the 1975-76 school 
year for students in the program, 

• While 65 percent of the Title VII teachers and 65 percent of the 
aides said that they had had two years or more of bilingual 
teaching ejcperience, only 50 percent of the teachers said that 
they were proficient in both Spanish and English- A larger 
proportion of the teacher aides > 65 percent, said that they had 
two years or more of bilingual teaching experience, and 66 
percent said that they were proficient in both languages. 

The AIR rep-rt. Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA Title VII 
Spanish/English Bilingual Education Program , has proven to be 
controversial and has been heavily criticized by a number of 
educational researchers. 13/ Most of the controversy surrounds the 
methodology used in the evaluation- Critics also argue that the AIR 
evaluation, like many studies, fails to isolate important variables 
that relate to program efficiency; e.g., competency of staff, 
a- ailability of instructional materials, and method of teaching. 
Instead, critics claim the variables have been, aggregated in judging 
the achievement scores of students in the program, with the result 
that it is judged on its level of funding, e.g., number of students 
enrolled, cost per student, etc. 

The efficacy of bilingual programs cannot be evaluated adequately 
without considering the important variables that affect program 
efficient'— staff ing patterns and competencies (half of the teachers 
in the AIR study were monolingual English speakers), study grouping, 
methodological approaches', curriculum and instructional ma criala , 
etc. 
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The Effectiveness of Bilingual Education 

While consensus on the effectiveness of bilingual education has not 
been reached, several points can be made on the basis of the liter- 
ature. First, regardless of the methodology used to determine the 
viability of bilingual education, the data are for igTS'-Tb. The 
major definition of bilingual education in California did not occur 
until 1976, with the passage of AB 1329 (Chapter 978, Statutes of 
1976). 

Second, research on California's bilingual education programs is too 
limited to provide a valid measurement of the outcomes. Also, few of 
the research designs have been sophisticated enough to determine the 
variables that contribute to, or detract from, the effectiveness of 
the program. Clearly, there is a need to monitor effectively the 
State and federal investment in bilingual education. 

The third point is that the rationale underlying the bilingual ap- 
proach has been demonstrated— as English i^ being learned as a second 
language the student can proceed with dbgnitive development and 
skill acquisition in the native language. Nearly all of the studies 
indicate chat bilingual education has a positive effect in some areas 
of student performance, as measured in both the students* first and 
second languages. 

Fourth, school districts generally have to identify, recruit < 
employ, or train the staff necessary to implement an effective 
program. Clearly, the need for bilingual teachers has become 
apparent at the same time affirmative action programs are seeking 
qualified minority candidates in all career fields. However, a 
recent survey conducted by the State Department of Education 
iifidicated that only 30 percent of bilingual classrooms were staffed 
by teachers with appropriate credentials. This suggests that (1) 
teacher aides play a major role in bilingual classrooms, and (2) 
there is a need to recruit new staff or train existing staff to teach 
in bilingual classrooms. 

Fifth, an answer t^the question, "Does bilingual education work?,'* 
will not come readily. There is some evidence that bilingual edu- 
cation is an effective approach in certain areas--e.g., mathematics,^ 
science, and cognitive and first language development. However, if a 
deeper understanding of students from linguistically and culturally 
diverse backgrounds is to be gained, educators must undertake 
empirically sound, longitudinal research and evaluation to determine 
where bilingual education does and does not work. 

Finally, there is a great deal of support for bilingual education 
among ethnic minority communiti^^. Much of the support is based on 
the recognition that the public chools have failed to educate many 
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of the linguistically different studeats. The failure of 
traditional programs (as evidenced by dropout rates > reterttion in 
grades » and student underachievement) , coupled with existing 
evidence that bilingual education is effective in certain areas, 
should provide a reason for optimism about the potential value of 
bilingual education for liaiited- and non-English speaking students. 

Role of Postsecondary Institutions in Responding to the Needs of 
LES/NES Students 

The role of postsecondary institutions in responding to the needs of 
limited- and non-English speaking students has traditionally been in 
teacher education and teacher preparation. More recently, however, 
the California State University and Colleges has developed a program 
with local high scl^ool districts which is designed ^to identify^ 
recruit, prepare, and^ place increased numbers of Chibano/Hispanic 
students as bilingual-bicultural elementary and secondary teachers. 
The University of San Francisco has developed a comprehensive 
program to train bilingual vocational teachers. A number of 
Community Colleges have implemented bilingual programs designed to 
teach English to limited-English speaking adults while providing 
them with training in a vocational or general education program. 
Many adult education programs also include courses in English as a 
Second Language. 

The Coowiission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing (CTPL) '"recently 
reported that it has approved sixty-seven bilingual-crosscultural 
emphasis and specialist programs (Table VII--11.) 14/ The emphasis 
program prepares candidates to teach in bilingual classrooms by 
providing them with special teaching techniques in the target 
language. Knowledge of the culture and proficiency in the language 
of the students to be taught also are emphasized. This preparation 
generally takes place within the undergraduate program. The 
specialist program is a graduate program which provides advanced 
specialization in the language and culture of the target bilingual 
population and in bilingual teaching methods and techniques • It 
generally requires a full year of post-baccalaureate work. 
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TABLE VI I- 11 

NUMBER OF APPROVED BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 
1974-78 



Emphasis Programs 
Year CSUC UC Independent 



Specialist Programs 
CSUC UC Independent 



Total 



1974-75 
L975-76 

1976- 77 12 4 

1977- 78 16 5 
As of 9/1/78 17 6 



7 
3 



11 
24 
25 
26 
26 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



8 
8 



13 
26 
43 
64 
67 



Source: Cotnoission for Teacher Preparation and Liceasing. Report 
on the Supply and Demand for Bilingual Teachers in School 
Districts in California , September 1978. 



The CTPL reports that there were 3,551 teachers authorized to teach 
in bilingual classrooms as of October 1, 1978. The breakdown of 
these 3,551 individuals by language is shown in Table VII -12. 



TABLE VII-12 

LANGUAGE AUTHORIZATION OF TEACHERS LISTED IN THE 
OCTOBER 1, 1978 BILINGUAL DIRECTORY 



Language Total Number of Teachers % of Total 



Spanish 


3,300 


95.000 


Cantonese 


93 


1.400 


Filipino 


48 


1.200 


Vietnamese ^ 


30 


.887 


Portuguese 


27 


.600 


Punjabi 


14 


.200 


Japanese 


10 


.200 


Korean 


8 


.100 


Black 


7 


.100 


Mandarin 


10 


.200 


Cambodian 


1 


.030 


Samoan 


1 


.030 


American Indian 


2 


.060 


Total 


3,551 


100.000% 



Source: Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing. Report 
on the Supply and Demand for Bilingual Teachers in School 
Districts in California, September 1978. 
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In the same report, the CTPL also describes the shortage of bilingual 
teachers to meet the demands of limited- and non-English speaking 
students (Table VII-13). 



TABLE VII-13 

t 

COMPARISON OF SUPPLY OF AND PROJECTED DEMAND FOR 
BILINGUAL TEACHERS 1978-79 



Language 



Projected Demand at 
Three Levels of 
Supply Implementation 
High Medium Low 



Supply as Percent 
of Demand at Three 
Levels of 
Implementation 
High Medium Low 



Spanish 3.794 12.806 11,011 9,430 

Filipino 54 420 361 307 

Vietnamese 34 332 286 243 

Cantonese 100 268 231 196 

Korean • 9 255 219 136 

Portuguese 30 122 105 89 

Japanese 11 133 114 98 

Mandarin .11 75 64 55 

Samoan ' 1-74 63 54 

Americah Indian 3 13 11 9 

All Others 24 598 514 437 

Punjabi 15 

Cambodian 1 

Black 8 . 

Total 4,071 15,096 12,979 11,114 



30% 
13 
10 
35 

3.5 
25 

8 
15 

1 
23 

4 



34% 
15 
12 
43 

4 
2^9 
10 
17 

1 
27 

4.6 



40% 
18 
14 
51 

5 
34 
11 
20 

1 
33 

5.4 



Note; 



Source 



The "Supply" column includes 520 individuals who have 
completed an approved program but who, as of September 
1978, had not yet applied for the credential. The language 
authorization for those individuals has been projected on 
the basis of the distribution of language authorization of 
the 3,551 credentialed teachers listed in Table VII-12. 

Report on the Supply and Demand for Bilingual Teachers in 
School Districts in California , September 1978. 
Commission on Teacher Preparation and Licensing. 



Table VII-13 indicates that California has a supply of 3,79' 
Spanish/English bilingual teachers for the current academic year. 
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This figure repr^^sents 30 perct^at of the 12,S06 bilingual teachers 
needed -for a maximum implemeatation of bilingual programs > and 40 
percent of the 9,430 needed for mimimal implementation. 

The supply of Cantonese/English bilingual teachers represents 35 
percent of the need at a maximum level of implementation and 51 
percent of the need at a mimimum level. Further analysis indicates 
that the supplies of Saiafoan, Korean, and Japanese bilingual teachers 
are among the lowest. For example, there is only one Samoan/English 
bilingual teacher, while there is a need for 74 at the maximum level 
of implementation, and 54 at the minimum level. 

The high, medium, and low levels of implementation are projections ^ 
based on the Education Code sections containing the statutory and 
regulatory requirements for providing educational services to 
LES/NES students (Appendix E). The Education Code basically 
requires school districts to provide a bilingual teacher in grades 
6 wljere there are ten or more LES/NES students with the same primary 
language in the same grade or age group, a provision that determines 
the maximum level of need. The requirements for schools where there 
are less than ten such students in the same grade or age group are of 
* such a general nature that they are open to a wide interpretation, 
i.e.\ low to^ medium level of implementation. Schools in this 
category are required to have the ^educational services of a 
bilingual teacher available.'* Similar provisions apply to LES/NES 
students in grades 7-12, regardless of the number per grade level Ot* 
age group. 

# 

Above all else, it is clear. that there continues to be a need for 
bilingual teachers qualified to meet the educational needs of the 
LES/NES students. As briefly noted earlier, the State University 
plans to respond to this need through a joint effort with the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. The plan encompasses pairing high 
schools with State University campuses, special advisement programs, 
community outreach efforts , paraprof essional activities , media 
campaigns^ and inrservice training programs designed to attract more 
ethnic minority students to postsecondary education and to prepare 
and place them as bilingual/bicultural teachers and counselors in 
the public schools. The plan will be implemented during 1979-80, , 

The Legislature has also provided support for the training of - 
bilingual teachers through authorization of the Bilingual Teacher 
Corps (Chapter 1496, Statutes of 1974). The Corps provides a career 
ladder designed to assist bilingual classroom aides in attaining 
professional certification as bilihgual teachers. The legislation 
provided planning grants to postsecondary institutions for program 
development. It also provided for stipends and necessary expenses to 
be paid to Corps members through the institutions where they were en- 
rolled. 
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The program was implemeated in 1975 with 24 institutions and 379 
students participating. In 1976-77, the program was expanded to 
include 33 institutions and 575 students, and in 1977-78, 37 
institutions and 803 (full-time equivalent) students. The bulk of 
the Corps oembers are now in their senior year of college. However, 
it is, estimated that sixty nesabers earned their bilingual credential 
in 1977-78. 15/ While a larger proportion of Corps participants 
begin their training in Community Colleges, some have also been 
identified as upper-division students at four-year institutions. 

As a result^of recent legislativ.5 action, the Bilingual Teacher Corps 
has been eac^anded to include 1,200 participants during the current 
year. (See the section in this chapter entitled, "The Need for 
Cooperation in Bilingual Programs.") 

The Uaiversity of Sao Francisco has developed a program to respond to 
the critical shortage of bilingual vocational teachers. A 
Comprehensive Bilingual Vocational Instructor Training Program will 
provide ln--service training tQ thirty Chinese-speaking and thirty 
Spanish-speaking vocational teachers and counselors during 1978-79. 
The program seeks to produce more effective vocational teachers and 
counselors by (1) providing participants with theories and methods 
for bilingual instruction in vocational education, (2) upgrading 
skills in vodational areas, and (3) raising the level of skills in 
bott languages. The program is being funded by the Bureau of 
Vo<^/ional Education of the U.S. Office of Education. It is 
anticipated that this program will provide a model that can be 
replicated to serve other linguistic minorities. 

Beyond the need to reduce the shortage of bilingual teachers for 
grades K-12, it is becoming increasingly important for postsecondary 
institutions to give attention to the educational needs of LES/NES 
adults in their respective communities. The California Conununity 
Colleges have perhaps the greatest opportunity to respond to the 
needs of this group ♦ 

With cutbacks in funding for adult education, the need for Community 
Colleges to address the needs of this group is even more critical. 
Preliminary surveys reveal that there has been an overall cut of 50 
percent in adult education programs ^statewide, with perhaps as many 
as 1,000,000 students affected by the cutback. 16/ 

Several Community Colleges have already begun to respond to this need 
by exploring several approaches. While a more thorough report on 
this subject is being prepared by the Community College Chancellor's 
Office, it is appropriate to mention a few of the Community Colleges 
that are using a bilingual/bicultural approach. Among- them are 
Chabot, Canada, Santa Barbara, Santa Ana, Moorpark, Ventura, and 
Oxnard. 

\ 
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Th^ Chabot College program iaitially experieaced difficulties in 
recruiting instructors who could functioa effectively ia both 
English and Spanish- Attracting students vis equally difficult 
because going to college is generally a foreign experience for 
LES/KES students. The problem was overcome by co-sponsorship of 
courses with agencies already serving the Spanish-speaking 
community* 

While the courses initially centered around special-interest topics 
such as »*Self-Help Health/' "First Aid for Elders/' "Ballet Folk- 
lorico/' and ''Working with the Bilingual Child," regular course 
offerings such as "Introduction to Sociology" and "Mathematics" vere 
added at the request of students. 

Canada College iaitially offered courses in English as a Second 
Language. Subsequently, courses were developed to provide the' first 
two years of a bilxngual/bicultural teacher aide training urogram. 

Santa Barbara Community College, which offers the nations only com- 
prehensive two-yMr program to train geoscience technicians for 
eroployment in jOrfe petroleum industry, has provided opportunities for 
-bilingual students (Spanish/English) preparing for employment with 
American firms in Latin America. Since 1977, these opportunities 
have included the translation of instructional materials into 
Spanish, the use of bilingual instructional assistants in the 
teaching of geoscience courses, and coordination with the ESL and EOP 
programs on campus . 

Saata Ana Coianimity College has developed a bilingual secretarial/ 
clerical prograo to prepare students with a Spanish language back- 
ground to coojpete in the business world. The primary objectives of 
the program are to master secretarial/clerical skills and learn the 
correct use of English and Spanish. 

Moorpark C^lege offers thirty-five bilingual courses, which vary 
from the aCkjlefflic (anthropology, English, history, and political 
science) to the vocational (automotive repair, electronics and 
secretarial science). 

The Ventura College Bilingual Vocational Education Program (BVEP) is 
in its fourth year of operation. Like the Chabot program, it 
originally operated out of a conHBunity center located in Fillmore. 
Two-and-one-half years later, the program was relocated to the 
Ventura campus. The BVEP offers programs in secretarial science, 
basic mechanics, and heaifh-aide training. The main objective of the 
program has been to train LES/NES adults for entry-level employment. 
Last year, 60 percent of the students were placed in jobs. This 
year, the , goal is to direct morje students into regular (non- 
biiingual) courses once they have acquired sufficient ba^ic skills. 
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Oxnard Coaaaunity College has developed a similar program designed to 
serve the rural conanmiity. It is conwjonly referred to as "Project 
Espiga." 

The success of these programs is evidenced by the successful 
placement of students either in a job or in the regular Coniiauaity 
College program* In addition, the high response— e,g, , Project 
Espiga enrolled over 140 students in Fall 1978--indicates a need for 
these prograias in limited- and non-Eng:lish speaking communities* 

The major problems confronting each of these bilingual programs 
center around bilingual materials, faculty recruitment, and program 
funding. The first problem has generally been addressed, though not 
satisfactorily resolved, by the program developing its own pt^aterials 
or purchasing Latin-American textbooks and handbooks for students in 
the vocational courses • The second problem has not be^en completely 
resolved. The third problem has been addressed by educating the 
campus administration and local board members about the need for such 
programs. Generally, funding for the programs has come from the 
Vocational Education Act and the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) . 

To be sure, meeting the postsecondary education needs of the LES/NES 
community is a complex task. Program goals and objectives differ 
widely, and most often respond to local needs and capabilities. 
These efforts, although limited to a few districts, represent an 
attempt on the part of Community Colleges to adapt to student needs. 

The Need for Cooperation in Bilingual Programs 

V 

California has a need for additional qualified bilingual teachers at 
both the K-12 and Community College levels. There is also a need for 
bilingual programs to meet the needs of the growing number of 
limited-English speaking persons. There are substantial funds 
available for these efforts should local school districts and 
Comaunity College boards wish to utilize them. Unfortunately, there 
appears to be inadequate collaboration between the institutions 
responsible for bilingual programs and bilingual teacher training-- 
the State Department of Education, the Commission on Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing-^-and the segments of postsecondary 
education. 

^However, as a result of the 1977-78 Budget Act, the State Department 
of Education convened an Interagency Task Force of representatives 
from the Student Aid Commission, the Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing, the Community College Chancellor's 
Office , the California State University and Colleges , the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, the University 
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of Calif ocnia, and the California Postsecoadary Education 
Comsaission. The Task Force was to prepare a report for the fisc-»l 
coauflittees of the Assembly and th^ Senate on the status of bilingual- 
crosstultural teacher preparation programs in California. A report 
was completed in November 1978 which included comments on the 1978 
study of demand and supply for bilingual-crosscultural teachers by 
the Coamission on Teacher Preparation and Licensing, a proposal for 
meeting the demand of school districts for bilingual-crosscultural 
teachers, a schedule for implementing the proposal, and 
rebomoendations on the need for uniform examinations or standard 
criteria for determining the bilingual competence of teachers. 

la its report, the Task Force made several recoameadations oa short* 
raage objectives and coauoented on long^-raage objectives, both of 
which are sujiuiarized belov?. 17 / 

Short Range Objectives of Task Force 

0 It is recommeaded that thi Chancellor's Office of the 
California Coaanunity Colleges encourage the 
establishment of programs oriented to the preparation of 
bilingual teachers at the Associate in Arts degree 
level. {The AA degree can lead to a career ladder.] 

• It is recoBuaended that continued and increased funding 
be appropriated for Bilingual Teacher Corps programs (a 
career ladder program designed to assist bilingual 
teacher aides to pursue a bilingual teaching 
credential) * 

m.lt is reconMneaded that funding of the Bilingual- 
Crosscultural Teacher Development Gr.-^nt (AB 579 ♦ 1977) 
be expanded (to include more students). The Student Aid 

. Coomission currently administers a fund of $350,000 to 
provide 185 grants to students in bilingual programs at 
23 different institution?? . 

# It is recommended that a program be developed to 
encourage credentialed teachers employed in regular 
classrooms who are fluent in a second language to become 
qualified as bilingual teachers. 

-> It is recommended that the joint participation of 
institutions of higher education and local school 
districts prepare plans/programs designed to ameliorate 
the bilingual teacher shortage be encouraged, e.g., 
CSUC-LAUSD program described earlier. 
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• It is recoBwended that iastitutions of higher education 
develop a general bilingual education training program 
that is designed to be multicultural and multilingual 
perwittiag small nuiabers of teachers to be trained in 
each of a great aiany languages la an economically 
feasible aianner. 



Long Range Objectives of Task Force 

# Clearly, the "sQlution" to the problem of the bilingual 
teacher shortage lies in attracting more students vrith 
bilingual skills into higher education. Each of the 
public segoients is currently preparing comprehensive 
student affirmative action plan^ to effect precisely 
this. Therefore, we support these plans and urge their 
funding. 

• While its meetings were limited in number, the task 
force provided an avenue for the exchange of ideas, 
information and priorities. Such collaboration is a 
must if bilingual education and teacher training 
programs are going to be successful in meeting the 
educational needs of our growing LES/NES population in 
California. 

In response to i request from the Assembly Ways and Means Sub- 
coawittee, the Task Force submitted a supplemental report with 
specific plans and funding requirements to implement the 
recomoiendations from its November 1978 report. The supplemental 
report was to discuss the identification of potential pools of 
teachers who could be trained or retrained to significantly increase 
the numbers of bilingual/cross-cultural teachers in California. 

The supplemental report contained six reconwiendations with 
corresponding justifications. Briefly stated, the reconaaendations 
call for: 

(a) Expansion of the Bilingual Teacher Corps Program; 

(b) Expauriiioh of the Bilingual/Cross-cultural Teacher 
Development Grant Program; 

-<c) Implementation of a program to assist teachers on waivers 
to obtain the certificate of competence: 

(d) Development of a program to encourage credentialed 
teachers who are employed in regular classrooms and who 
are fluent in a second language to become qualified as 
bilingual teachers; 
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(e) Award <Sf a oae-year plaaaiag grant to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission to fund an 
intersegmental coouaittee to plan and develop a statewide 
cooperative program to train teachers in languages for 
which there are currently no training programs available; 
and 

(f) Implementation of a program to identify, counsel, and 
assist Comm/onity Colleges to enter bilingual teacher 
education career ladder programs. 

The Assembly Ways and Means Subcommittee supported rv.-commcndations 
(a) and (b)» and proposed $500,000 for recommendation (c) for Fiscal 
Year 1979-80. The Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education in the 
State Department of Education withdrew recommendation (d) and 
proposed to conduct the study with existing funds. Recommendations 
(e) and (f) were referred to the State University and the Community 
Colleges, and were asked to report to the Commission and the 
Legislature, respectively, by November 1, 1979. 18/ 

The long-range solution to equal educational opportunity for all 
California students clearly lies in increasing the college-applicant 
pool to include more eligible minority studen^.s. Cooperative 
efforts are also essential. However, ther<> is an immediate need at 
the postsecondary level for the Community Colleges to assume a more 
active role in establishing teacher training programs at the 
Associate of Arts level. Also the Community Colleges should assess 
the need for bilingual prograitfs and services to assist minority- 
language persons in obtaining a postsecondary education and/or 
preparing for meaningful employment. • ' 

The Department of Education will continue to convene meetings of the 
Task Force. This initial step is an important one in improving 
collaboration among the agencies responsible for preparing teachers 
who can provide effective instruction to limited- and non-£nglish 
speaking students. 
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The growth in Califoraia's ethnic minority population has been 
accompanied by an increase in the number of LES/NES students in 
grades K-12. Projected LES/NES enrollments for Fall 1979 are 
32^,884. 

While the preparation of bilingual teachers has increased 
drafiiatically over the last four years, there is still a 
significant gap between the supply of and demand for qualified 
bilingual teachers. 1% is estimated that the supply will meet 
less than 40 percent of the need for bilingual teachers in 1978- 
79 » and less than 60 percent j.n 1979-80. 

Recent evidence suggests that there is reason to be optimistic 
about the effectiveness of bilingual education in responding to 
-ducational needs of LES/NES students. 

Recent cutbacks in adult education, coupled with the growing 
numbers of limited-English speaking adults, will require the 
CcMOBunity Colleges to play a greater role in the education of 
such students, who are currently excluded from postsecondary 
education because of their limited English-language skills. 

A few Community Colleges have developed bilingual and English 
as a Second Language programs to prepare LES/NES adults for 
meaningful employment or transfer to four-year colleges and 
imiversities. More Consaunity Colleges, particularly those 
located in communities with large minority populations, should 
examine the need for such programs. 

There is a need to improve coordination among the agencies 
responsible for the administration of State and federal funds 
for bilingual education. While the State Department of ^ 
Educaion's Office of Bilingual/Bicultural Education has 
administrative responsibility for most of these funds, the 
Student Aid Commission and the campuses receiving them have 
some overlapping responsibilities in this area. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



PROGRAMS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF STUDENTS WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



The availability of child care services can be the deciding factor in 
v;hether : students with dependent children enter ^ re-enter , or 
Continue postsecondary education. Those in greatest need of such 
services tend to be low- income, ethnic minority, and women students. 
The lack of adequate, low-cost campus child care services has been 
identified as a barrier to equal educational opportunity for these 
students in many reports of state and national scope. 1/ This 
chapiter: (1) summarizes existing laws and funding sources for child 
development programs, (2) describes existing campus programs and 
child care needs in each of the public segments, and (3) identifies 
policy issues which need to be resolved* 

The terms, "child care'' and ''child development,'' are used 
interchangeably throughout this chapter; however, their definitions 
are distinct. Child care generally refers to basic supervision and 
custodial care while parents are at work or in training for 
employment. Child development provides for an educational 
comtponent, health services, nutrition, staff development and related 
social services, in addition to basic child care. The term ••child 
care," as it is used in this chapter., will refer to the general 
caring for children, since the programs described here offer similar 
developmental services* 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Although relatively brief, the legislative history of campus-'based 
child development programs in California is complex, prim ily due 
to a jurisdictional conflict between the Department of Education and 
the former Department of Social Welfare, now the D«:partment of Social 
Services* Considerable conflict hns resulted from attempts by both 
-agencies to monopolize administrative responsibilities for all State 
child development programs, and from the lack of clarity in 
legislation passed to improve the situation* 

Child development programs in California were initially funded on a 
three-to-one (federal: local) matching basis. . The Department of 
Social Welfare a$s;umed the responsibility for determining 
eligibility guidelines and allocating federal (Title IV-A) funds to 
local child development programs* Increasingly, however, the 
Department of Education came to assume the task of administering 
these programs. In order to clarify the role of each agency, the 
Legislature enacted Assembly Bill 750 (Chapter 1619, Statutes of 
1970), which provided the Department of Education with 
responsibility for: 
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1. overall administration of child development programs \n 
cooperation with the Department of Social Welfare; 

2. establishment of a uaiform, sliding-fee scale for those 
parents with financial ability to pay; 

3- establishment and enforcement of minimum educational 
standards; ^ 

4. establishment of contractual agreements with local or 
private agencies; and 

5. transmittal of funds paid by the Department of Social 
Welfare to local/private agencies. 

While one of the primary purposes of the legislation was to clarify 
the responsibilities of each agency, AB 750 still allowed the 
Department of Social Welfare to reimiburse the Department of 
Education for each child eligible to particij^te in programs funded 
by State and federal monies. 

The following year, the Legislature adopted Assembly Bill 734 
(Chapter 1767, Statutes of 1971), which marked the first State 
legijtlation directly dealing with campus-abased child development 
programs. Under AB 734, the three public segments of postsecondary 
education were allowed to '^establish and maintain'* child development 
centers on or near each campus. This legislatiou made it possible 
for individual campuses to contract with the Department of Education 
for the 75-percent-^federal 'matchihg funds. It further stipulated 
that the remaining 25 percent be matched locally by student fees, 
otl^er student resources, and/or private funds. A second major 
accomplishment of AB 734 was the recognition that parents with 
infants (children under two-years of age) were also eligible for 
child development services. 

Despite the critical role AB 734 played in the establishment of 
campiis-based child development programs, it did little to lessen the 
conflict betjjtf:eMr~tbe^Department of Education and the Department of 
Social Welfare- 

The next major child development legislation was passed the 
following year. Assembly Bill 99 (Chapter 670, Statutes of 1972), 
also kncwn as the Child Development Act of 1972, designated the 
Department of Education as the sole agency responsible for the 
•'promotion, development and provision'* ofi» child development programs 
in California. The bill further stipulated that the Department was 
the sole agency designated to ''support the State' s^laim for federal 
reimbursements.'* Since 1972, the Department has assumed most of the 
responsibilities outlined in AB 99. One remaining obstacle, 
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however, is the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) policy which dictates that federal funds are not to be granted 
directly to state departments of education. Pursuant to AB 99^ the 
Department of Education has requested that HEW issue a waiver for 
federal funds to be channeled directly to the Department rather than 
through the Department of Social Services. Sources from the Depart- 
ment of Education report that this waiver has yet to materialise • 
Superintendent Wilson Riles' CooMDission to Formulate a St. te Plan ou 
Child Care and Development Jbas strongly recommended "hat the waiver 
continue to be sought. 2/ 

Prior to 1973, federal guidelines permitted both two- and four-year 
educational icfstitutions to be considered as "training programs" 
leading to potential employment. ^ They were thus eligible to receive 
federal child development reimbursements. In November 1973, new 
guidelines were published which declared educational agencies 
eligible only if they offered training, programs leading to 
"immediate employment." Consequently, student parents attending 
public four-year* institutions were ineligible to receive federal 
assistance while participating in child development programs. 

In order to compensate for the loss of federal funds, the Legislature 
passed an emergency statute in 1973, Assembly Bill 1244, 
appropriating $605,000 for the support of campus-based child 
development programs. The Legislature's first financial commitment 
to sucii programs therefore came ia response to chauges in the federal 
regulations which would elimi.^ate federal assistance. Both the 
Governor and the Legislature responded and agreed to fund campus 
programs through 1974-75 at 1972-73 levels. For the 1975-76 fisc l 
year, the Governor and the Legislature increased the child 
development program budget by 8 percent to account for inflation. 

Despite the State's increasing financial support of child develop- 
ment programs, by 1976 the Department of Education reported that 
fifty campus-based applications for State and/or federal funding 
were considered "pending" due to a lack of available funds. In 
responding to ^is situation, Assemblyman John VasconcelXos authorf*d 
two bills designed to help reduce the backlog. After an initial $3 
million appropriation was reduced in committee, Assembly^ Bill 229 
(Chapter 1012, Statutes, of 1975) increased State support for child 
development programs oy $20C •OOO for the 1974-75 ^and 1975-76 fiscal 
years. Assembly Bill 229 called for the funds to be appropriated to 
public and private nonprofit segments of postsecondary education in 
proportion to the studenc.-parent enrollment of each segmert, as 
compared to the total student enrollmeot of all segments. 
Mr. Vascoacellos carried a similar bill,' Assembly Bill 3790 (Chapter 
986, Statutes of 1976) in the 1976 legislative session. While the 
bill's originax Language once again called for an appropriation of $3 
million, the Legislature agreed to support campus child development 
programs *t a level of ^500,000 for the 1976-7? fiscal year. 
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In July 1976, the Alternative Child Care Program was established with 
the pas»%ge of Assembly Bill 3059 (Chapter 344 of the Statutes of 
1976). The intent of this legislation was to: (1) develop and test 
potentially lower-cost child care alternatives, (2) provide a broad 
range of publicly subsidized child care serv^ices to parents in need 
of them, (3) address unmet needs in certaio regions of the State, and 
(4) identify workable, alternative child-care practices. This 
program is described in further detail later in this chapter. 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 

As part of the discussion of campus child development programs > it is 
necessary to review other programs which are currently available. 
There are several reasons for including a discussion of off-campus 
(coiaaunity) resources. First, students eligible for financial aid 
can use that aid for child development services provided in the 
community. Second, while campus child development programs are 
intended primarily for student parents, they serve a relatively 
small portion of that group. Finally, campus programs account for 
only 5 percent of the total number of children enrolled in publicly 
subsidized programs, and only 2,6 percent of the funding for such 
programs during 1977-^78* 3/ 

The Department of Education administers six different types of child 
development programs for which low-income, ethnic minority, and 
women students can and do qualify. These publicly subsidized 
programs fall under one of the following categories: 

# General Child Developmen t ptc^^.rams receive State and/or federal 
support to meet the needs of children from infancy through age 
fourteen by providing health, nutrition, and developmental 
services, thereby freeing parents to work or receive employment 
training. The eligibility criterion for tliese services is 
ba^ed ob the median income in California* Parents who«e income 
is more than 53 percent of the median income pay a part of the 
actual houily cost of care. Once enrolled, children can remain 
in the program until their parent's income reaches 115 percent 
of the median income. At that point, the family must pay the 
full cost of child care. Recipitints of Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) , Work Incentive Program (WIN), Supple- 
mental Security Income/State Supplemental Payment (SSI/SSP), or 
Protective Service Referrals (children under protective custody 
frpm possible neglect or abuse), are eligible for subsidized 
child care at no charge. General chili care programs are 
supported by a combination of federal Title XX funds and State 
funds . 
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• Caropus Child . Developiaent programs primarily serve children of 
students attending public and independent colleges and 
universities. The eligibility criteria for campus child care 
are the saae that, apply to Title XX and. State-funded child 
development programs which are not campus based. The principal 
differences are in the clientele and staff composition. The 
campus centers frequently utilize students in a laboratory- 
training setting. Prior to 1979-80, funding for campus 
programs was 75 percent State funding and 25 percent local 
funds. The local matching requireinent , however, was changed to 
12.5 percent in the 1979 Budget Act (Item 328). 

• School Age * Pareatiag is a prograia established by the 
Legislature in 1974 to allow high school students who are 
parents, dr who are pregnant, to complete high school by 
providing infant care in facilities on op^ne^r school campuses. 
The program provides parent education for young parents as well 
as infant care. This program is supported entirely by State 
^unds . 

• Migrant Child Development programs serve children of migrant 
farmworkers. The eligibility criteria for the migrant programs 
are the same as those for Tit^e XX and the State-funded child 
development programs. The differences in the programs are the 
clientele and seasonal operating schedules. Support for this 
program comes largely from State funds, with additional support 
from tbe U.S. Department of Labor and ESEA Title I. 

• Alternative Child Care programs were established in 1976 by 
Assembly Bill 3059 (Chapter ^44, Statutes of 1976) to provide a 
broad range of choices to parents needing subsidized child care 
and to identify low-cost child care -urograms that could serve as 
models to be replicated in other parts of the State. 

• County Welfare Contracts between the State Department o£ 
Education and county welfare departments are the sixth form of 
child care administered by the Department* County welfare 
fJepartaents can use the funds to provide child care vouchers for 
parents who are either employed or in mandated training 
programs. The support for the county welfare contracts is 
provided from Titlt XX funds. 

FUNDING CHILD DEVELOPMElft: PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 

During the 1977-78- fiscal year, State and federal expenditures for 
child development programs in California amounted' to 
$118,322,615. 4/ In additipn, the Office of Child Development 
reports another $58,434,950 in income from local funds and parental 
fejes. |/ Tal?le VIII-1 provides a breakdovm by funding source. 
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^, TABLE VIII-l 

SOURCES OF SUPPORT fOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

1977-1978 



Income Sou rce Leval of Funding % of Total 

■ - - — 

State $ 86 » 126, 074 48.7% 

Federal 32,196,541 18.2 

Local Fuads* 52,122,556 29-5 

Parents' Fees 6,312,394 3-6 

Total* $176,757,565 100.0% 



♦District taxes cooiprise over 83 percent of the local funds. The 
reiaainder of the funds 'are from college or university contributions, 
county toaintenance of effort, private grants and donations, income 
from fund raising efforts and any other local sources of revenue. 

The Office of Child Development reports that the funds for child 
development programs du^-ing 1977-78 were distributed among the 
different programs as follows: 

TABLE VIII-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPORT FOR 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 1977-1978 

T ype of Program % of Funding 

GeBeral Child Developmeat 82.6% 
Alternative Child Care 9.9 
Cai&pus Child Deveiopuaent 2.6 
County Welfare 2.4 
Migraat Child Development 1*8 
School Age Parenting 0*7 

100.0% 
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Table VIII-3 indicates the total nuiaber of children and average daily 
enrollments in child development programs during 1977-78, and those 
estimated for 1978-79. 



TABIE VIII-3 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT ENROLLMENTS BY PROGRAM 



General Child Development"* 
Campus Child Development 
School Age Parenting 
Migrant Child Development 
Alternative Child Care^' 
County Welfare 

Totals 



1977-78 (Actual) 


1978-79 CEstinated) 




Total 




Total 




Average 


t 


Average 


Total 


Daily 


Total 


Dai ly 


Chi Idren 


Enrollment 


Children 


Enrol Iment 


100,217 


35,790 


117,946 


42,123 


5,398 


1,927 


7,205 


2,573 


976 




. 2,039 




2,924 


1,271 


3,812 


1,657 


20,860 


7,450 


2/ ,006 


9,674 


12,788 




<5,335 




143,163 


46,438 


173,343 


56,027 



*A comparison of the funding and enrollments of child development 
programs indicates that th^ Alternative Child Care program receives 
9.9 percent of the available funding and serves 14.6 percent of the 
students served, while General Child Development programs receive 
82.6 percent of the funding and serve 70 percent of the students. 
Part of the explanation for theie differences is apparent from .toe 
comparison of the hourly cost for each program (see Table VIII-4) . 



Source: Governor' s Budg»» t , 1979-80' 
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TABLE VIII-4 

HOURLY COST OF PROVIDING CHILD CARE BY AGE AND^ PROGRAM TYPE , 

1977-1978 ' 

s 

Qmtmrmi Cmqu4 Sc^^l ^% Migrant Ai!(ttrrMit1v« C^unr/ w^i^ntM 

Aqt 3f Child CM'^d Z^n Chnd Car^ ytrtntlnq Chi\<i Carti Chtld Car^ Av^ru^^ 

IifMC Sa.aS S2.27 ♦ * 




ciili4' Lour* t tbrnSf it it tat pamrnxblm w tt^orc cte Iiouriy ce«6 for tiSMi««j two pco^-wn. 

As the iaformatioa ia Table VIII>4 shows, whi^e child developoaeut 
programs do provide a needed service eaabliag pareats (amny whom 
are iov-incooe and/or women students) ^^ither to worl; or rece v<!j 
^ tr/ining, these services are costly. Moreover, c aatpus-oased 
services are sosoewhat taore expensive tnan general child care 
available in the community. 



WaO \RE THE RECIPIENTS? 

Th'i Office of Child Developmeat conducted a study Curing April 1977 
to detenaine who benefited from the services provided at the 2^150 
publicly subsidized child care facilities during 1977-78. 
(Approxiisateiy 68 percent of all * facilities are located in urban 
arean, 19 percent in towns, and 13 percerit in rural areas.) 6/ The 
survey found that: 

# Of the 69,505 children enrolled, 68 percent were in general 
Ohild development prograiss; 11 p^^rcent in alternative child 
care programs; 6 percen" in county welfare contract programs; 5 
percent in campus-based child developenent programs; 3 percent 
in migrant programs; 1 percent in school-age parenting 
programs; and another 6 percent in vendor-payttient programs. 

« Although almost 70,000 children were enrolled in prograsas, over 
62,000 were on waiting lists . 

# Of the children enrolled, A7 percent werq' between two- and four- 
years old, 46 percent were five and older, and 7 percent were 
infants. 
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• Approxinately 35 percent of tliose parents surveyed reported 
their etltnicity &b white; 34 percent, IJlack; 25 percent, 
Chicano; 4 percent, Asian or Pacific Islander; 1 percent, 
Aaerican Indian or Alaskan Native; and I percent, Filipino. 

0 Both cuipus child developoieat Mud county welfare contract 
program reported larger percentages of white children serVed^ 
with 62 percent in the former as^d 50 percent in the latter 
program • 

I 

« Approxiaataly 54 percent of the children were enrolled fulT 
■ time in the programs . 

» 

• Of the parents whose children were enrolled, 8 percent were 
paying the full cost, S3 percent were eligible to pay less than 
full ^ost because their groas monthly income was less than 84 
pevcetCt of the State's median income, and 39 percent received 
AFDC, SSI/SSP, or WIN jupport. 

« While 75 percent of t^e families were headed by a single female 
parent, 2 percent were headed by a single male parent; 23 
percent were two-parent families. 

• While 77 percent of the full-cost families were two-parent 
f.imilies. 68 percent of the income-eligible families were 
h«iaded by a single female parent ahd 93 percent qf those re- 
ceiving AFDC, SSI/SSP, or WIN were also headed by a single 
feoaale parent. 

• Whiie 68 percent of the parents needing child care were em- 
ployed, ix percent were uneipployed, student parents, or 
.di;8abied, and 11 percent were in training. 

The Sfurvey indicated, as noted earlier, that cst^us-based child 
development programs serve a relatively small percentage of the 
ftmilies who need child care services More importantly, the data 
indica^-e that over 92 percent of the beneficiaries of publicly 
subsidi'^ei child developoient programs are low-inccaaae parents of i^l 
ethnic backgrounds, while 75 percent are single women heads-of- 
household. It appears that existing child development programs ate 
Bsectingi, at mast, ouly one-half of the need, based on the nuiaber of 
childr<tn on ^*aitins lists. The numbiar of children on waiting l**ts, 
howe:9er,' is, a best, a conservative estimate of unmet need. 

la 1978,, approximately 1,372,000 children of working mothers in 
California were too young to care for themselves. Approximately 
372,000 did not need care because someone was available to care for 
thets. However, there were approximately 129,000 subsidized spaces 
au4 169,000 other licensed spaces in child care programs. 7/ This 




indicates that, out of one saillioa children of working mothers, only 
40 percent CiiU presently be served by child care program. 

If current treads continue, the number of children of working mothers 
will continue to increase over the next five years, despite the 
decline in the birthrate. The increasing numbers of working mothers, 
mothers who work when their children are younger, and divorces and 
separations /will account for the increasing need for child care. It 
is estimated that the number of children in California under fourteen 
whose mothers work will increase from 2,240,000 in 1978 to 2,455,000 
in 1984--«a increase of 215, 000. 8/ National statistics show that, 
by 1984, among the children under six years of age, 52.4 percent will 
have mothers who work, compared to 40.4 percent in 197v' 9/ National 
projections also indicate that, by 1984, 24 percent of the children 
through fourteen years will be members of a one-parent family, 
compared to 17.1 percent in 1978 and 11.1 percent in 1970. 10/ 

CAMPUS CIJILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The California Community Colleges / 

On April 28, 1978, the Board of Governors adopted the following 
statement regarding Community Colleg^ child developmenx: programs: 

RcLOgaizing that large numbers of pottential community col- 
lege students are prevented from matriculating in com- 
munity colleges because they are unable to obtain adequate 
child care services, and recogniiring that it is in the 
state and national interest for those persons who need 
such services and who can profit from community college 
instruction to receive this type of assistance, the Board 
of Governors shall make every effort to obtain state and 
federal funding for adequate child care centers for the 
use of community college students. The colleges shall be 
required to ea^haust all possible on-campus facilities 
before state funds for child care centers shall be 
approved by the Chancellor's Office, 11 / 

The mor^t recent data available on the status of Community College 
child care/child development programs comes from a study conducted 
during 1977 78. 12/ The results of the study indicate the following: 

0 While StS03 children were enrolled in Community College child 
development programs, over 80 percent of the programs had 
wairing lists, with a combined total of over 3,000 children. 

^ The majority of children being served by the Community Colleges 
are fxc^n two-parent families (52.3%), 46.7 percent are froip 
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single^parent fasoilies where the mother is the head of the 
household > and 1 percent are from single-parent farailxes where 
the father is the nead of the household. 

# Approxiiaately 24 percent of the Cogmiunity College student pop- 
ulation have dependent children, yet only 2 percent were served 
by caaqpus**based ciiild development progr^snl . 

# Of the fawilies who have sade use of the chi ld development 
services, 50 percent have annual incoiaes below $12,000, 25 
percent between $3,000 and $6,000, and 12 percent below $3,000. 

# ApproxiJMtely 65 percent of those surveyed reported their 
ethnicity as white; 14 percent, Chicanoi 13 percent, Black; 4 
percent, Asian or Pacific Islander; 1 percent, American Ir^diaa; 
1 percent, Filipino; id 2 percent. Other (includes nonrespon- 
dents) * 

# Eighty CoaxDunity Colleges provide child development programs or 
services, but only forty-four (55%) receive subsidies from the 
State Department of Education. 

# During the previous year (1976-77), local funds constituted 74 
percent of the total budget for Community College child devel- 
opmcut programs. State and federal contributions provided 18 
percent, and parental fees made up the remaining 8 percent. 

The Board of Governors has expressed a cowiitment to providing 
opportunities to re-entry women. The addition and expansion of child 
development programs during the past seven years (77 percent of tha 
existing eighty centers have become operational within the last 
seven years) attests to that commitment* However, since district 
taxes and permissive tax overrides represented the largest single 
source of funding, more Community Colleges are expected to seek funds 
from the State and federal governments. The Comunity Colleges are 
expecting to rely more heavily on parental fees. ' 

The CoaaiCEiSlty College programs will receive so^ relief during 1979- 
80 as a result of the 1979 Budget Act, Item 32fif, which established a 
12-5 percent local matching requirement for t^e receipt of campus 
child care funds. (Previously the campus chilid care programs were 
required to provide a 25 percent local match to qualify for State 
funds.) However, it is not yet: known what kind'N>f support these 
programs will have beyond 1979-80. 
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The California State University and Colleges. 

The State Uaiversity has provided child development services since 
the late 1960s (several years before the State Legislature provided 
funding for campus-based programs). As of September 1977> child care 
was available on all nineteen State University campuses. As in the 
case of the Cooaaunity Colleges, the most recent available data on 
child developflifent programs is from a survey conducted by the Child 
Care Study Committee during the 1977-78 academic year. 

The Child Care Study Committee was established by the State 
University Chancellor at the request of the Student Presidentj>' 
Association and the Academic Senate. The Committee was asked to: 
(1) assess current child care needs; (2) revi.^w State, Trustee, and 
Chancellor's Office policies on child care; and (3) review current 
and alternative funding mechanisms. 

Some of the survey's major findings are summarized below: 13 / 

0 In order to receive State ftinds, campus-based child care 
program^ must provide 25 percent in matching funds, the only 
child care programs required to match State funds- [Author's 
note: the requirement was changed to 12.5 percent in the 1979 
Budget Act. ] 

« There is no systemwide policy governing the estaBlishment and 
operation of campus-based child care programs. 

• While the use r.f State funds for child care programs is not 
legally prohibited, Chancellor's Office policy currently 
prohibits the expenditure of these funds for child care because 
there has been na specific legislative appropriation for such 
services. 

*^ • 

0 State University child care ^''fograms servf*d 1,604 children 
between the ages of three months to fourteen years in^^ach term 
during the 1977-7S academic year. This number repres'eats 5.3 
percent of those State ^University students that indicated a 
need for child care. 

# While the largest percentage cf parents served by campus-based 
child care programs are students (86.9%), 8.6 percent are from 
the local coowunity, 3.0 percent are faculty members, and 1.4 
percent are staff. ^ 

^ Of the students served, 25 percent are single parents, nearly 
all of whom are women. 
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% Approxinmtely 74 percent of those surveyed were white; 12 
percent ^ Black; 6 percent , Chicane ; 4 percent , As ian ; 1 
percent^ American Indian; and 3 percent, Other (i'ciudcs 
V nonrespondents) . 

• Total income for the State University ch-ild care program^ was 
$1,155,243. Of that amount, 29 percent wae; from the Deparuoent 
of Education's campus child development piogram, 27 p-rcent 
from parental fees, 25 percent from the Associated Students, 6 
percent from CETA funds, 5 percent from in-kind sources ^ 2 
percent from the State Food Program^ and tne remainder from fund 
raising, cash contributions, capital outlay, revenue sharing, 
and temporary help. 

• A survey conducted by the State University, in Fall 1977 
indicated that Black and Chicano respoudents expressed a 
significantly higher need for child care, as compared to other 
ethnic groups. Of the s. ^dents who indicated a need for child 
care, 63 percent were female, 37 percent were male. Of that 
group, 54 percent had children under two years of age- 

The Child Care Study Committee made th^ following recommendations: 

• The Chancellor* s Office should seek elimination of the 
provision requiring 25 percent matching funds to be eligible to 
receive State child care funds. [Author's note: The 
Chancellor's Office has sought the elimination of this 
provision. As stated earlier, the local matching requirement 
was reduced to 12.5 percent for 1979-80; ! 

• Comprehensive policy^ guidelines on the establishment and 
operation of campus-based child care programs sh^ld be 
developed for and implemented by State University campuses.. 

• The policy of the Chancellor's Office prohibiting use of State 
funds for child care programs should be modified to allow 
campuses wishing to expend such fSmds to do so under procedures 
established by the Chancellor. 

i 

• A Program Change Proposal (PCP) should be developed to provide a 
classification /and funding for the position of Child Cax^ 
Center Director. 

« Campus efforts should be continued to encourage the use of 
campus child care programs by ethnic minorities, with special 
attention given to underreprei^ented groups. 

It is expected th^it each of these recommendations will be arced upon. 
In response to the fourth recommendation, the Board of f'rustees 
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exfpressed its support for cbxld development programs by adopting the 
following xre:^olatioQ in O^tober 197B: 

... RESOLVED, By the Board of Trustees of the California 
State University ^od Colleges that the Suj^port Budget of 
the Cali£o*.^xa State University and Colleges for 1979-80 
be approved as submitted by the ChaAcellor with the 
addition of $405,134 for^ Child Care Centers . . . 14/ 

Unfortunately, the $405,134 request was deleted in the 1979-80 
Governor's Budge t > 

Currently the State University Chancellor's Office has developed a 
policy^ statement which incorpo*.ates the other four recocwendations. 
After the campus presidents have an opportunity to respond, the 
statement may become official po.Mcy. Even though the local matching 
requirement has been reduced to 12.5 percent for 1979*80, funding for 
pampus child care programs remains a real concern for the California 
State University and Colleges. 



University of California 

The University's child care programs differ substantially from those 
of the other two public segments in terms of funding and program 
administration. Funding for the program depends largely on campas 
and Chancellor^ support." Each Chancellor has operational 
responsibility for the campus child care program. As funding becomes 
scarcer, the competition for funds increases • The Registration Fee 
is the largest single source of income for child development programs 
and they must comp-^—e with all other studc-nt services for funding. 

The University conducted a survey of caiapus -based child development 
programs during 1978-79. 15/ The major findings of the survey were: 

• All nine University campuses offer some kind of child 
development program. 

• Seven of the nine campuses receive support fmm the campus child 
development prrgram administered by the Department of 
Education. 

• A total of 678 children were served by the University's child 
development programs . 

• All campuses maintain a waiting list of applicants, which 
ranges from 3 children at Santa Barbara to 350 at t-os Angeles. 
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• Total income for child development programs was $1»498,775 in 
1977-78. Major sources were: 41 percent from the University 
Registratic^ Fee; 23 percent from campus-based child 
development programs; and 21 percent from parental fees. 
During 1978-79, the income Was approximately $1,704,474, with 
"t^he largest portions from the same sources. However, while 
prdgram funding increased by 8 percent, income from the 
University Registration Fee decreased by 5 percent, aod funding 
from the President's Office dropped from 4 percent of the total 
budget in 1977-78 to 1.4 percent in 1978-79. 

• On" four University campuses, priority for admission to the 
child care program is given to student parents; Santa Cruz gives 
first priority to low-income families; Davis bases priority on 
the age of the child; San Francisco bases priority on ability to 
pay; Irvine admits children on a first-c^me, first-served 
basis; and Los Angeles gives equal weight to all of these 
factors. 

^ While 85 percent of the parents served were students, the 
' University's programs also provided services to parents from 
the coBfflunity, 11 percent; staff, 3-5 percent; and faculty, .3 
percent . 

A growing problei? of particular significance to sftudent parents 
attending the University and the State University is the lack of 
available child care services for graduate and professional-school 
students. As previously noted, student parents attending public 
four-year institutions were deemed ineligible to receive .federal 
assistance while participating in child development programs because 
a baccalaureate program was not recognized as one leading- to 
"innediate employment." A few years later, however, the federal 
guidelines were again cljanged to provide support for working parents 
and for student parents pursuing a baccalaureate degree. To date, 
however, graduate and- professional-school students cannot avail., 
themselves of publicly subsidised child development services because 
the federal guidelines do not recognize graduate and professional 
programs as "leading to iawediate employment." The only exceptions 
to that regulation are campus child development centers. Thus, while 
undergraduate student parents can be served by any publicly 
subsidized child development program, graduate and professional- 
school students are limited to campus child development progra-ns. 
This regulation is expected to have apt adverse effecp on the growing 
number of women, minority, and low-income students interested in 
obtaining graduate and profess.ional training. 
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The following conclusions can be drawn from the data available on 
child care programs: 

iX. The aeed for child care services to enable parents to enter, re- 
enter » or Continue posts econdary education is especially 
prbnounced for women, minority, and low-incooie students. 

2- WHile campus surveys and waiting lists are not the most accurate 
indicators of unmet need, they are the only source currently 
available. The following evidence suggests that women, 
minority, and low- income students may have a serious unmet need 
for child care— as campus-based programs are the only one^ 
where students have priority. The 1,604 children served by 
State Ui&versity prograias represent only 5.3 percent of student 
parents expressing a need for campus child care. The 

^ University's Q^^e campus programs combined served 678 
children--and onfe campus alone (Los Angeles)- maintains a 
waiting list of 350. And while 24 percent of the Community 
College students have dependent children, only 2 percent were 
able to be served by campus programs. 
\ 

3. The need for campus child care extends to graduate and 
professional-school students, who are unable to receive 
publicly subsidized child care services., except for campus 
child care. Federal regulations do not recognize education* 
beyond the baccalaureate degree as '^leading to immediate 
employment.** ' 

4. State and local support for campus child development programs 
has been unstable from its inception. State funding has been 
subject to legislative support and approval, while local 
funding has been subject to campus priorities, administration 
approval, tax overrides, and the like. 

5. Campus-based- centers in the public four-year segments are the 
only child development programs required to provide 12*5 
percent in matching l^ds to qualify for State funding. In 
effect > they can receSijife only 87.5 percent the amount available 
to other State-supported child development programs. With the 
passage of Proposition 13 many programs have Iciit local 
matching funds* 

6. Several questions must be considered seriously by each of the 
public segments: What is the extent of unmet need for ch?.ld 
care? What is the most equitable and econotfiical way to serve 
the largest number of student parents? Xo whom will priority 
for child care services be given in a period of no growth? 
Should paretftal fees be raised and to what extent? 
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CHAPTER IX ' 

AN ASSESSMENT OF EXISTING PROGRAMS TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENTS 

This^ report h&s coQcentrated oa four specific ethnic miaority 
groups: Chicaao, Black, Asian, and Aaerican Indian. Because of the 
relative size of these groups, oost of the enphasis in student 
af finaative programs has been in response to the educational needs of 
students who are Chicano or Black. However, the Coaoission' s second 
report- on equal e.iucational opportunity acknowledged that Anerican 
Indians are faced with special educational problcas and needs which 
should be addressed in any statewide planning for student 
affirmative action. Accordingly, this chapter: (JL) identifies the 
special educational probleas faced by Anerican . Indian students; (2) 
identifies the existing prograias and res^rces specifically 
developed to respond to these problems; and (3) pres«nts 
recoiaaendations for programs or actions to expand postsecondary 
educational opportunities for Aaietican Indians - 



BACKGROUND 

One of the major problems with any data coaceming American Indiaas, 
including enrollments in postsecondar^ institutions, is the lack of 
agreement on the definition of the .term, "American Indian." To 
qualify for the benefits administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). a person must show proof through certification and heritage 
that he or she possesses one-fourth or more degree of Indian blood. 
The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) has a 
broader definition, which states: 

4 

"Indian" means any individual living on or off a 
reserVatioh who (a) is a member of a tribe, band or other 
organized group of Indians, including those tribes, bands, 
or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized now 
or in the future by the State in which they reside, or who 
. is a descendant, in the first or second degree, of any such 
laember, or (b) is considered by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (c) is an 
Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native. 

A third definition is the one developed by each reservation through 
its Tribal Council,, which has the authority to establish its own 
blood-degree requirement. A Tribal Council may, for example, 
specify one-eighth or one-sixteenth degree of Indian blood,, and any 
person a»eting this requirement may be enrolled with that tribe. A 
fourth definition, used in the United States Census reports as well 
as by postsecondary institutions, designates an American Indian as 
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any person claiaiing Indian heritage. The lack of a coaanonly accepted 
definition ha? resulted in considerable disagreement about the 
number of American Indians enrolled in public ' schools and 
postsecondary institutions, as well as the overall Quaber living in 
California. 

Based on the HEW definition, there were 256,195 American Indians in 
California in 1977. Within the State there are currently seventy-six 
Indian reservations and rancherias. The counties with the largest 
Indian populations are, in descending order: Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Orangef Contra Costa, and Tulare. Table IX-1 presents 
data concerning high school drop-out . rates, average grad^ 
completion, total population, and school population for American 
Indians in California from 1972 through 1977. In considering these 
data, the following points should be noted: 

• The number of students reported as American Indian in the public 
schools should be considered an estimate, and is not comparable 
from year to year. During the past three years there has been 
an improvement in the reporting of American Indians in 
California; also a large number • of American Indians have 
migrated into California during the same period. 

• The reduction in high school drop-out rates represents a 
significant trend. However, it should be noted that the 1972 
data utilize the BIA definition of an An^rican Indian, while the 
subsequent years utilize the HEW definition. The Department of 
Education expects the drop-out rate- to level off at 35 percent 
in urbax^ areas and 20 percent in rural areas. 1/ 

• The reasons presented for students dropping out differ bletween 
the urban apd rural areas. The two major reasons in urban >areas 
are: "It [school] doesn't meet my needs," and "I'd rather be 
with, the ganjg." In the rural areas,, the reasons are: "It 
[school] doesn't meet my^needs," and "I have to help support the 
family." 2/ ' 

The educational needs of American Indians are not met adequately by 
tile public schools in California. One of the major causes of the 
high drop-out rate is the heavy concentration . of American Indian 
students in the poorer school districts— central city/urban 
districts and rural districts. According to a national survey of 
compensatory education completed in 1970, 35 percent of all American 
Indian students are in school districts with a 'per pupil expenditure 
below $425, while 40 percent are in districts with expenditures of 
$425 to $624 per pupil. 3/ Generally, teachers of American Indian 
students are not specifically qualified to teach them, nor are there 
many American Indians among these teachers. To illustrate, 62 
percent of these teachers in 1970 had no training in the teaching of 
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TABLE IX- 1 
AMERICAN INDIAN STATISTICS 
BASED ON HEW DEFINITION 



Drop Oat Rate 





1972 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Urban 


77.2 


' 61.4 


55.7- 


42.6 


Rural 


55.7 


49.4 


,37.5 


28.6 


Average 


Grade Coapletioa 


✓ 




« 


1972 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Urban 


5.5 


8.0 


9.1 


10.0 


.Rural 


6.7 


8.7 


9.3 


^11.1 



Population Total 

1972 1975 



1976 



1977 



92,000 196,751 239.435 256,195 
Scttool Populatiog 





1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Pre-K 








1,000 


1,444 


2,022 


K-3 








8,650 


14,597 


15,680' 


4-6 








7,179 


12,114 


13.013 


7-12 








14,515 


24,494 


26,307 


TOTAL: 


*21,476 


15,417 


18,250 


31.344 


52,639 


57,022 



ERIC 



* Bureau of Indian Affairs Definitidt 

Source: State Departjoeat of Education 
Americaa Indian Education Unit 
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the acadeaiJcaliy disadvantaged. Natioaally, ia .1970^ tlie ethnic 
i>ackgroimd of teachers of Aaericaa Indians included 14 percent 
Black, <w 78 percent vJhite, and 8* percent Indian, Asian, or Spanish- 
surnasie. {*,/ • 

♦ • ^ 

lu addition to major probleias ia educ^atioa, American Indians have 
severe health problems • Generally, the health level of the national 
American Indian; population lags twenty to ^twenty- five years behind 
that of the- general population. The following provide examples of 
this problem: / 

0 The infant mortality rate for American Indians is twice the 
national average, a ' 

# The incidence of hepatitis among American Indians is fxlteen 
times greater than that of the general population. 

# The incidence of tuberculosis among American Indians is eight 
times greater than that of thd general population. 

Also, special health pr^bl^ems e^ist among American Indiana, 
particularly otitis media (middle-ear disease); trachoma (an eye 
disease); and alcoholism* ^ ^ ' ^ 

Given the situation in education and healthy the overall economic 
condition of American Indians is poor- Particularly significant 
aspects of the adult Indian profile include: 5/ 

# Ttie average life expectancy is approximately forty-five years- 

# Among heads of ' households, one-third are totally unskilled 
(1970 Sujrvey of Coa^ensatoy Education) ♦ 

# Only approximately I percent of heads of households are 
technically skilled or professional %1970 Survey of Com- 

* pensatory Education) • . . 

# Among Indian heads of households: 

(a) 37 percent have completed less than grade school; 

(b) 58 percent have copspleted less than high school; 

(c) 14 percent have completed high school; 

(d) 2 percent have completed four-year degree programs; 
ai^d 
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(e) 1 percent have completed . xrtdu«te prograB. 

, The llm?r.cy r.« ^«ns the N.^fos. the largest tribe, is 90 
; perceat. 

fifty 'st.t«. . The ^^duc.t.ott, ^^•^^^^^^ characteristic 
experienced bV American Iudx.«a to i«prove 

Af those living ia Califomxa. There iS cieariy a r^ufnt-nia 
tfeta«.ao«l opportuaitie. .v.iUble to this group of CaUfornxa 

citizens. 

EXISTING PROGKAMS RESPONDING TO THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

— f..d*ral orossraaa which could be used to provide 

^^rcrMrmvrrtL ........ *ct . 

1965. and the lodiatt Educatioa Act of X^iiz- 

to accomodate Wt f inaacial aeeds of school 

district" related to the P«»-- ^i^-^^^.f^fcf 
aantaxable ladiaa-owned Property '^\^^^JJ-^^''^''\;^^r, 
relatively large awri>ers ot Indian children. . • waxen 
local funds are inadequate to meet. 

«^h« Art was to provide a mean* for enrolling an 

of Aaericaa Indiaa blood. 

-I^act Aid; TWO I»pact Aid la.s..PubIic ^^//^^ .^^ 
5?^e-Hnda to compensate P"^^^- ^^^^^^^^^ in 
part of their tax base when ^^^^""l^Jj^/^l^^gSQ^^ the 
Ihc district. These two /"*/^^^i^,^/,tv^^^^^^ federal 

result ofe^'^^ffli^^^^^^^ 

government. ?™a^^^ ^^^ool districts became eligible for 

rrdifg fo/ fchJil clst^ (Public Law 815) and general 

operating expenses (Public Law 874). 



/ 
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Title I of the Elemeatary and Secondary Educatioa Act of 1965 :' As 
discussed io Chapter IV, this Act sought to address the lipecial needs 
of econottiically and educationally disadvantaged school^ children. 
Title I provides finiincial assistance to local school districts 
which offer suppleaiental educational services to students whose 
parental iacooie is below the poverty level • Since .au ay American 
Indian families have low incomes » Title I funds can be used to 
respond to educational needs of their children • The U.S. Office of 
Education adninisters Title I funds, making allocations directly to 
the California State Board of Education. In turn, the Department of 
Education awards funds to local districts for programs for 
educationally disadvantaged children* 

The Indian Education Act ot 1972 : Title IV of the^ Education 
Amendments of 1972, also known as the Indian Education Act of 1972, 
provides federal assistance directly to local school districts and 
to tribal educational i|:istitutiotts to meet the educational needs of 
American Indian children and adults, as well as to train teachers for 
American Indian education. Title IV funds are to be used for 
different types ot projects: (1) '':^lanning and developing new 
educational programs to meet Ind|ian students' special needs," and 
(2) "establishing and maintaining permanent programs for Indian 
education, including the acquisition of equipment and facilities/' 

1/ 

In California, these four federal programs are supplemented by two 
State programs: the Native American Indian Education Program, and 
Indian Education Centers. Legislation adopted in 1974 (Chapter 
1425, Statutes of 1974) provided for tht establishrcnt of ten Indian 
Education Centers designed to* improve (1) the academic achievement 
of American Indian students, particularly in reading and 
mathematics, and (2^ the self-*concept of American Indian students 
and aduLts. Other important objectives of the Centers are to , 
provide: 

# Increased employment of American Indian adults; 

# ,A center for related commuf(ity activities; 

# Tutorial assistance in reading and mathematics; 

# Individual and group counseling for students and adults related 
to personal adjustment, academic progress, and vocational 
planning; ^ 

# Programs in coordination with the public schools; 
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• A neutral location foi: pa reat- teacher conferences; 

« A focus for sujaaer recreational prograro and aaiw^emic 
activities; 



• Adult classes and activities; 




9 College-related training prograap for prospective American 
Indian teachers; and 

Libraries and otJ^sr educational naterials. 

Centers are administered by Boards of Directors rather than 
school districts. v 

The objectives of the Native American Indian Education program are 
siailar to those of Uie Education Centers » except that (1) the 
program eaphasis is on basic skill training for Aserlcan Indian- 
pupils ia kindergarten through grade four and (2) the program is 
administered. by the local school district.- In 1978-79 ► the program 
served 814 students in 10 districts. State funding for these two 
programs is. suamiarized in the' following table. 

TABLE IX-2 

' EXPENDITURES FOR INDIAN EDUC'iTION CENTERS 

Actual Estimated Proposed 

1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

State Operations: 

6 Special Programs $ 66,357 $122,109 . $128,041 

Dep-rtoent Management . . . 15,723 24,383 l(>^\f>l 

Total, State Opetra^ions . . $ 82,080 $146,492 • $154,208 

Local Assistance $ 636,000 . $606.753 $606^753 

TOTAL $718,080 • $753,245 $760,961 

• • 

EXPENDITURES FOR NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION PROGRAM- 

Actual EstiroatecT Proposed 

1977-78 1976-79 1979-80 

State Operations $ 25,110 $ 27,123 

Local Assistance S 270.0QQ 257,580 ^57,580 

V 

TOTAL. . . $270,000 $282,690 „ $284,703 

Source: Analysis of the Budget Bill of the State of California , 1979 
80, pp. 910-911. 
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POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FACED BY AMERICAN INDIANS 



In order to identify the significant probleiar which limit oppor- 
tunities .for Aaierican Indians to utilize existing postsecondary 
alternatives in California, CSiamission staff surveyed American 
Indian educators at colleges and universities throughout the State. 
The priaary probleas identified through this survey were; 

• • Many low-income American Indian students need more financial 

aid than they are eligible for under escisting guidelines. This 
increased need is the result of the great distance between the 
reservation'and the college campus, and the cost of travel to 
visit the family. 

• Many financial aid administrators do not understand BIA grants 
and, consequently, they do not prf.pare the most effective 
possible financial aid packages for American Indian students. 

• The ahsence of*^American Indian faculty and staff limit the 
number of people with ychom students can identify and readily 
discuss their problems. 

• Manyk American Indian students, particularly those from 
reservations, have difficulty in making the ad.ju]stffient from a 
rural background and way of life to an urban college campus. 

• The college campus, and the surrounding community, generally do 
not offer support for many aspects of the cultural background of 
the American Indian student. In* order to participate in 
religious ceremonies, the student usually needs to return to 
the reservation. 

• The educational background of American Indian students is 
frequently weak, particularly in science, mathematics, and 
writj.ng. The academic programs offered by American Indian 
boarding schools do not prepare students for college work. 

. , ■ ' I 

• American Indian students are "generally not as aggressive in 
academic situations as are students from the dominant culture. 
Their hesitancy to ask questions in the classroom and actively 
participate in discussions is sometimes perceived by 
instructors as demonstrating a lack of interest or initiative. 

• Existing campus ■-'ba''ed activities which seem most successful in 
responding to th'- problems of American Indian students are (1) 
American Indian ethnic studies programs, (2) American Indian 
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counselors eaployed eiUiex by the EOP/S program or the campus 
counseling services, (3) programs in writing and reading competency 
which -assist African Indian Students in developing English language 
skills, and (4) a support-service cooiponent specifically designed 
for American Indian students. The coawon characteristic of these 
activities that seems the Bost effective in helping American Indians 
persist in college is that they provide a place on the campus where 
students can come together for mutual support, with involvement on 
the part of American Indian faculty and/or staff. 

The major program designed to increase the enrollment of American 
Icuians in postsecondary institutions is the University of 
California's American Indian Counselors/Recruiters Association, 
which was established in April 1977. While the program seeks to 
"promote all segments of higher education beyond the secondary 
level, emphasis is placed on t^^ University of California m 
particular." 8/ The Association works with American Indian. 
Education Centers, Title IV, and JOM programs to increase the 
information available to American Indian high school students about 
postsecondary alternatives. Other goals and objectives of the 
Association are: 9/ ' 

• To establish an organization comprised of college counselors 
and recruiters to increase significantly the number of American 
Indian students in postsecondary institutions. 

• To coordinate outreach efforts to improve services to students 
in the form of College Motivation Programs and Career Days xn 
icey locations which can draw significant numbers of American 
Indians from junior and senior high schools and Community 
Colleges. 

To establish, mai-tain, and improve communication with American 
•Indian, community-based organizations and educational programs 
for the purpose of informing them of the- educational options 
available to students. • 

« Identify Coamunity Colleges to which ineligible applicants to 
four-year institutions can be referred. 

The problem for this American Indian recruitment program, and for the 
four support service activities, is the lack of personnel and 
funding. On the Santa Barbara campus of the Un:versity, for example, 
one person is responsible for both recruiting and counseling 
American Indian students. When that person is away from campus on 
recruiting visits throughout California (from September through mid- 
December), first-year students have no American Indian counselor to 
provide assistance. Because American Indians are a relatively small 
minority group in California, a relatively small amount of the funds 



for student affirmative actioa is allocated to expanding their 
educational opportunities . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions can be presented concerning the 
educational needs of American Indian students: 

1. Availably data do not provide the basis for drawing firm 
conclusii^is about the level of representation of American 
Indians in postsecondary education. The lack o^ agreement j 
on the definition of an American Indian 'is the primary 
cauue of this problem. IdF^drder to improve the quality of 
data> postsecondary institutions should require students 
identifying their ethnicity as American Indian to also 
identify their tribal affiliation and blood degree. 

2. American Indian students generally do not enjoy the same 
quality of educational opportunity as do white students in 

* either the public schools or postsecondary institutions. 

3. While considerable funding has been provided by the 
federal and State governments to improve educational 
opportunities for American Indians in elementary and 
secondary schools » only limiteu amounts have been provided 
to improve postsecondary opportunities* The University of 
California is the oiily segment to establish and provide 
funds for a statewide American Indian recruitment program • 
The California State University and Colleges should 
develop a simiilar statewide rec^ruitment program. 

4. The American tndian Counselors/Recruiters Association is a 
good model of* the structure and process needed to expand 
American Indian enrollments in postsecondary institutions. 
This program utilizes State and federally funded programs 
for American Indian youth as a means to increase their 
motivation and academic preparation for college. Thus 
far, however, the program has emphasized only one segment 
of postsecondary education and has had less thmn adequate 
funding* The California S^ate University and Colleges and. 
the California Coimaunity Colleges should develop and 
implement proposals to participate in this program with 
the University of California. 
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CHAPTER X 

STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLANS BY THE TKRE^ PUBLIC SEGMENTS OF 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Assembly Coacurrent Resolution 151 requested the three lyiblic 
segtneats to prepare and iipplement a plan to address and overcome the 
underrepresentation of ethnic minority, women ^ and low-incorae 
students in their undergraduate and graduate student bodies. This 
chapter: (1) describes the status of each segment's planning 
efforts, (2) sunmarizes the primary themes and recommendations of 
each pl»n, and (3) provides recommendations for future segmental 
planning ef forts - 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Undergraduate Plan 

The University of California has employed a systematic and thought- 
ful process in preparing its undergraduate student affirmative 
action plan. In 1974, in response to both ACR 151 and to internal 
concern about declining minority enrollments, then President Charles 
Hitch appointed five task forces made up of students, faculty, and 
staff to "identify any barriers to the increased access or success of 
women, minorities, and economically or otherwise disadvantaged 
students, and recommend steps to remove those barriers." These task 
forces issued a lengthy joint report in July 1975. At about the same 
time, the President's Task Force on Chicanes and the University 
issued its final report, with several recommendations presented on 
steps the University might take to increase Chicano enrollments. 1/ 
Some of the key recoawendations of the two reports were implemented 
during 1975-76, with financial support from the State and the 
University Regents. These activities came to be known collectively 
as the University of California Student Affirmative Action Program. 
In 1976-77, this systemwide program was expanded with the initiation 
of a new program at the junior high school level, the enhancement of 
the University's student support services network, and the beginning 
of an evaluation project. 

In 1977, following the implementation of the expanded program, the 
University began development of a formal student affirmative action 
plan. The first phase of the planning process began at the campus 
level, 'with the appropriate campus officers asked to develop plans 
within specific guidelines and to submit the plans to the President's 
Office during the suioaer of 1977. Based primarily on campus 
proposals, a draft plan for the University system was developed 
during the following months. Most of the work on this plan was done 




by staff in the President's Office, but initial drafts were reviewed 
by caopus student affirmati\fe action eaployees. The draft plan was 
reviewed by the President in" November 1977, and presented to the 
Council of Chancellors at its December meeting. Subsequently, it was 
sent to the campuses for detailed review.. Following this review, the 
final plan dras submitted to the Postsecondary Education Commission 
in April 1978. 

Prior to preparing its plan, the University took several initial 
steps important to an/ effective planning TTrckcess. Each student 
affirmative action task forfs provided a thorough "needs analysis" 
by identifying the several barriers to expanded educational 
opportunities for ethnic minorities, women, and low-income students. 
An inventpry was made of all student affirmative action program* on 
the'University's campuses, which was published as a supplement to^the 
Student Affirmative Action Plan . The major barriers to expanded 
educational opportunities at the University were identified through 
a detailed analysis of the postsecondary activities of high school 
graduates in 1975. In short, the Unis^ersity staff completed a 
thorough review of the problems to be addressed, the resources avail- 
able, and the student needs which required action, prior to 
developing a plan. 

The primary theme of the University's student affirmative, action 
effort is that ethnic minorities and low-income students are under- 
represented because they achieve eligibility ft>r admission at a 
lower irate than white and middle- or high-income students. Evidence 
to support the accuracy of this assumption was provided in the 
University report entitled, Beyond High School Graduation : Whd Goes 
to College? , which concluded that "Black and Chicano students 
achieve UC eligibility at less than one-third the rate of white 
students," 2/ while "low-iacome graduates had lower eligibility 
rates—and "thus fewer postsecondary options— than upper-income 
students." 3/ Therefore, expanded recruiting and providing more 
information 1:0 high school seniors about postsecondary alternatives 
were not expected to increase University enrollments of Black and 
Chicano students. Instead, if one acceptsf "differential achievement 
rates" as the major cause of underrepresentation, a coordinated 
effort by postsecondary institutions to influence the educational 
process at the elementary and secondary levels is required. 
Consequently, the University's student aff irmative . action plan is 
directed toward working closely with junior and senior high schools 
to raise educational aspirations, improve the quality of 
instruction, increase student effort, and expand academic and 
personal support for underrepresented ethnic minority students. 

In 1976-77, the University initiated a Partnership Program in ap- 
proximately 104 junior high schools. The general goal of the program 
is to motivate ethnic minority students to seek a college education 
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and Xo prepare for admission- to the University. The program's 
services include counseling; role model presentations by University 
faculty, staff, and students; multi-media presentations that offer 
motivational and informational assistance; campus tour^; and printed 
information for studentst^ parents, and school staff. 4/ This 
program is the central element in the University's student 
affirmative action plan, which calls for its expansion during the 
next four years • 5/ • 

In addition, the University iuitj.ated se'^reral- other activities in 
1976-77 directly related to student affirmative action: 

• American Indian recruiters and counselors formed a new organi- 
■ zation to coordinate outreach efforts and to sponsor several 

Collpge Motivation Programs . ( '. 

• The University applied for and received a grant from the Fund 
for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) to 
finance a study of the educational information needs of low- 
income and minority siudents in high schools and Community 
Colleges. 

• Staff from the University's systemwide Student Affirmative 

*" Action> Office held a series of meetings with the staff from the 
State Department of Education to exchange information 
concerning activities in the equal opportunity area and to 
identify possible areas for cooperation. 

The University's Student Affirmative Action Plan built, from these 
on-going activities with a series of action plans for 1977-78 and 
subsequent years. Among these plans, tlie following are particularly 
significant: 

Beginning in July'*1977, responsibility for EOP and Student 
Affirmative Action Programs— as well as traditional 
outreach services— rests with a single office, the Office 
of Outreach. Services to Schools and Students. This office 
is headed by a Coordinator who is responsible, through an 
Assistant Vice President, to the Academic Vice President 
for supervision of the overall student affirmative action 
effort. This reorganization should result in improved ^ 
coordination of services. 6/ 

Beginning in 1978-79, the University will establish a 
Presidential Advisory Council on Student Affirmative 
Action- Thi« Council will include individuals from inside 
and outside the University and will be charged with 
advising the President and, through him, the Chancellors 
on the scope, direction, and quality of University student 
affirmative action programs . 7/ 
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Beginning in Fall, 1978,. the President of the University 
• is taking the initiative in proposing the forjaation of a 
national consortium of institutions willing to commit 
themselves to a coijprehensive student affinoative action 
effort during the next five years . 8/ . 

Beginning in 1977-78, the University will develop a 
coi^rehensive Bjedia plan for reaching minority and Icw- 
incoa? youngsters with inforsMtion about higher education. 
The first piece of this plan will consist of several 30- 
second television spots to be aired in Fall, 1978. 9/ 

Through the American Indian Counselors/Recruiters 
Association, the University will sponsor in 1977-78 and 
1978-79 a series of College Motivation Days in areas 
populated by Indian peoples. In addition, special 
Botivational and informational materials and media are, 
being developed specifically for use with this population. 

.During 1978, the Academic Vice President will arrange a 
series of student affirmative action discussions with 
Statewide conttittees of the Academic Senate. Such 
■ meetings will be designed to familiarize faculty members 
with the various *SAA programs, with the changing 
characteristics of the student population, and with the 
particular needs of these students. At the same tine, each . 
campus will be encouraged to pursue a similar course of 
action with the local Senate Division. 11/ 

During the 1977-78 and 1978-79 academic years we want to 
assess, on a systematic. University-wide . basis, our 
relationships with the Community Colleges j*ith regard to 
tra^isfer opportunities . for minority and low-income 
students. In addition, we will attempt to further develop 
and support the University of California/Community College 
Consortia developed in several areas. These cooperative 
efforts show great potential to improve the curreat 
situation. We will also be taking a critical look at the 
information provided to Community College students, both 
when they enter the Community College and when they wish to 
transfer. By late 1978, we anticipate deve^ping and 
disseminating more complete information. 12/ 

The University's Student Affirmative Action Plan also provides a 
mechanism for assessing the impact of support services oq student 
success and for identifying essential services and the most 
effective means of delivering them. The first components of this 
mechanism were put into place in 1977-78, including provisions for 
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♦•(1) iBprovejBcnts in campus EOP/SAA data bases, (2) evaluation of the 
impacts of suwaer 'bridge' programs, and (3) a University-wide 
survey of EOP/^AA students (and a control group) who entered the 
University for the first time in Fall 1977. The survey will collect 
'information on the services used by the students, the extent of 
service usage, satisfaction with services, and unmet needs." 13/ 

Beginning in 1978-79, a different set of services are scheduled to be 
evaluated each year, on a rotating basis . These include: 



1. 


Orientation/Summer Bridge 


2. 


Academic Advising 


3. 


Personal Counseling 


4. 


Skills Development 


5. 


Housing 


6. 


Financial Advising 


7. 


Career and Graduation Preparation 


8. 


Program Management/ Coordination 


9. 


Tutoring 14/ 



Graduate Plan 

The University established a Graduate Student Affirmative Action 
Task iTorce in October 1978. The Task Force is to "identify barriers 
to the University graduate and professional programs and atake 
recoowendations for systemwide, campus, and departmental activities, 
for both administrative and faculty use, which will' ensure the 
ultiante elimination of such barriers." 15/ While the University's 
undergraduate stud&nt affinaative action plan deals primarily with 
ethnic minorities, its plan for graduate students will address the 
needs of both ethnic minorities and women. The Task Force is 
expected to cc^nplete ^ics long-range plan by March 1980. 

Based upon the preliainary work of the Task Force, an interim plan 
was prepared that provided the basis for a State budget-augmentation 
request of $600,000, to fund "programs aiiaed at remedying the current 
underrepresentation of women, specific minority and low- income 
students io. the University's graduate and professional schools." 16/ 
This proposal, submitted to the Governor in May 197^, oalled for: 
(1) the establishment of three different programs (Summer Research 
Training Institutes, Sua»er Enrichment Programs for University 
Undergraduates, and Faculty Mentor Progifam*) designed to increase 
the pool of eligible and interested undern&resented students; (2) 
expanded outreach efforts to contact undi4i»resented students and 
assist then in the application process; H3) expanded support 
services to provide additional academic tutors, as well as academic 
and personal advisement through the use of graduate peer counselors ; 
and (4) systemwide coordination to develop standard information 
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sharing, data collection, and program evaluation. While funds were 
not provided in the 1979-80 budget, the University has resubmitted 
the proposal ror the 1980-81 budget session. 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 

The California State University and Colleges began its efforts to 
prepare a comprehensive systeowide plan with the appointment of a 
Student Affirmative Action Task Force in March 1977. Chancellor 
Dumke asked the^sk Force to: 

• examine existing data to determine systemwide student affirma- 
tive action progress; I 

• identify additional data needs and suggest means for obtaining 
such data ; 

• inventory and assess existing campus and system activities 
designed to address underr , presentation of historically under- 
represented groups ; 

• suggest adiitional activities and determine the appropriate 
c'oSifse of action; aud 

• prepare a plan for periodic evaluation of progress. H/ 

The Task Force developed a three-phase plan addressing (1) access, 
(2) support/ retention, and (3) evaluation/accountability. The first 
phase of the plan was submitted to the Chancellor in January 1978, 
with the second and third phases submitted the following June. 

The Task Force reports provided the foundation for the Chancellor's 
report entitled,. A Framework for Student Affirmative Action in the 
California State 'University and Colleges , which was submitted to the 
Postsecondary Education Coiwnission in December 1978. This report 
was endorsed by the Statewide Academic Senate and the Chancellor's 
Council of Presidents as the segaysnt's formal plan for student 
affirmative action. 

♦ Parallel with the development of a student affirmative action plan,, 
the Chancellor's Office also undertook three other important activi- 
ties during 1977-78. 

• A student affirmative action Program Change Proposal (PCP) for 
$100,000 to fund two pilot programs Was approved by the 
Governor. Two campus^-jgjDominguez Hills and Fresno—received 
approximately $50,000 each to develop model student affirmative 
action programs. A third pilot project was funded at the San 
Jose campus, using funds from unanticipated savings in the PCP, 
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together with money from the State University Fund for 
Innovation and Improvement. 

• In January 1978, the Board of Trustees endorsed the establish- 
ment of a Minority "Teacher Early Identification Program in 
cooperation with the Los Angeles Unified School District. The 
purpose of the program is to increase the availability of 

♦ bilingual/bicultural ihstructors. The program was iopleiaented 
during the 1978-79 academic .year. ^ 

• The third io^ortant development in student affirmative action 
was the appointment of an/-Actjing Student Affirmative Action 
Coordinator in the Chancellor's Office. One of the initial 
responsibilities of the Acting Coordinator was to prepare the 
system's student affirmative acti6n plan. In September 1979, a 
permanent coordinator was appointed.- 

The basic assumption of the State University's student affirmative 
action plan is that substantial increases in minority fenrollaents in 
higher education will not occur without fundamental reform and 
improvement in the academic preparation of such students during 
their elementary and secondary schooling. Consequently, the primary 
theme of the plan is the necessity to improve the State University's 
own education programs for teachers and counselors. The plan states 
that: V 

. . . fundamental changes in the CSUC programs to prepare 
public school teachers, counselors, and administrators 
must be made, with emphasis given to the development of 
basic academic skills among ethnic minorities and to 
sensitive counseling find . advisement areas vis-a-vis 
educational and career choices. . .. Improvement in 
teacher education programs may be considered the 
cornerstone of the CSUC student affirmative action plan 
because permanent gain in the representation of ethnic 
minorities in higher education will require improved 
counseling and preparation from kindergarten on. 18/ 

The, systemwide plan is viewed as a framework to bfe used in the 
development of campus plans. Each State University can^us has been 
asked to prepare a needs asseBsaent— the socio-economic level of 
serviceyatea populations, 19/ estimates of participation rates of 
high school graduates by ethnicity, proportion of limited or non- 
English speaWtig twelfth-grade students in the service-area 
population,^^.— and then develop its own comprehensive plan. 

The concept of intersegmental coordinacion and cooperation receives 
considerable emphasis in the State University's plan, with the 
Postsecondary Education Commission identified as especially suited 
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to promote this objective. The proposal is made that a California 
Equal Educational' Opportunity Advisory Council be established to 
assist the Cooutission in its poordination and liaison activities. 
Regional, intersegmental consortia for early outreach and other 
related student affirmative action programs are also encouraged. 
The student affirmative action Program Change Proposal submitted by 
the State University in April 1979 called for the establishment of 
ten regional programs involving cooperation of Community Colleges 
and high schools with State University campuses. 

The action plans in the Chancellor's report are presented in response 
to "ten identifiable barriers or sets of circumstances inhibiting 
improved representation of ethnic minorities." 20/ these identified 
barriers are: (1) inadequate data; (2) admissions criteria; (3) 
fiuaily financial concerns; (4) retention and remediation; 
(5) inadequate elementary and secondary preparation; (6) shortage of 
qualified bilingual/crosscultural public school and college 
personnel; (7) social, institutional, and cultural conh-traints; 
(8) motivation and aspirations; (9) campus and career-choice 
alternatives; and (10) child day-care facilities. 

The action plans which . ddress these barriers include both proposed 
studies and new actions. Of particular importance are the following 
proposed studies: 

The Chancellor's office staff will conduct a study of 
groups of EOP and other applicants admitted on the basis of 
grade point average and one alternative admissions 
criterion, as well as varying combinations of alterna,tive ^ 
admissions criteria . . . The study will compare jthe 
performance of those who received special support services 
and those who did not. The syatemwide Commit tee) on 
Alternative Admission Criteria will review the d<?^ign, 
monitor the implementation, and review tl^e r^sul*iCs.f the 
study. If the study establishes clearly that any 
alternative admission criterion would be a valid predictor 
of success in CSUC, it will be considered for acceptance as 
a basis for regular admission. 21/ [The estimated overall 
cost for this study is $30,000.] 

The Chancellor will seek to establish a Commission to (1) 
evaluate existing approaches for teaching basic skills to 
disadvantaged elementary and secondary students; (2) 
develop new methods as necessary; (3) select the most 
promising methods; and (4) assist campuses to incorporate 
these oethods into CSUC pre- and in-service teacher 
education programs. Cotmnission membership will be drawn 
from CSUC and elementary and secondary levels, and will 
include ethnic minority representation. 22/ [Funding for 
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the Coupissioa during the initial five years would be 
approxioately $2 million. 1 

The Chancellor will establish a task group to identify and 
describe cultural differences that inhibit minority par- 
ticipation in higher education and to develop nethods for 
dealing with the«. This should require about two years to 
coBplete. 23/ [The necessary funding will be approx- 
. iaately $250,000.] 

Important new. actions proposed in response to the identified 
barriers include the following: 

The- Chancellor's Office will request CSUC campuses to 
develop, in conjunction with junior and senior high 
schools in their service areas, special in-service 
training programs for school counselors who work with 
ethnic minority and disadvantaged students in order to 
increase sensitivity to the particular needs of these 
students. 24/ 

The Chancellor's Office will assume active leadership in 
encouraging campuses to expand and to improve those 
elements of teacher, counselor, and administrator pre- and 
in-service preparation programs which contribute to the 
capacities of elementary and secondary schools to better 
meet the needs of ethnic minorities. There will be^ 
emphasis on^'program components that emphasize a school's 
- ability to work with biliagual/bicultural students in the 
development of basic academic skills- 25/ 

An expanded outreach program to high schools and students' 
' homes has been proposed, utilizing bilingual personnel and 
materials and peer counselors. Funding for this expanded 
program was requested through a systemwide Program Change 
Proposal (PCP) in the 1978-79 and 1979-80 budget cycles. 
The Bwdel for this program was developed jointly by CSUC 
system staff and minority educators and counselors based 
on successful approaches at several campuses. 

CSUC shall submit » proposal to the Postsecondary 
Education Coa«issioa and the Student Aid Cocamission fors 
the establishment of a Higher Education Incentive Program/ 
designed to use financial aid credits as a method to / 
motivate junior and senior high school students. 26/ / 

CSUC, in cooperation with the two other systems of public 
postsecondary education, will conduct a conference to 
"explore ways in which faculty can better understand 




cultural ditfereoces aud their relationship to student 
learaing." 27/ 

The SUte University studeat affirmative actioa plan places 
particular emphasis on the importance of evaluation aad the need for 
the ChAacellor's Office to establish aa advisory committee to review 
ca«^us and system plaos. This committee will have the responsibility 
to "develop guidelines for qualitative evaluation of student 
affirmative action programs. Emphasis will be placed on 
longitudinal studies." 28/ Each campus is expected to provide 
schedules , for the development, implementation, and evaluation oi its 
student affirmative action program. 

In an effort to impleoMnt some of the recommendations contained in 
its systemwide plan, the Chancellor's Office submitted a Program 
Change Proposal for Fiscal Year 1979-80. This proposal, Vhich th^ 
Legislature accepted and funded tor approximately $725,000, will 
implement two specific actions in t;he State University's student 
affirmative action eifort: 

• The Statf University will expand its Joint Program with t"he Los 
Angeles Unified School District to include two high school 
districts in the State with large concentration of ethnic 
minorities. (The Legislature specified that both of these ^ 
school districts be in rtiral areas.) This program is designed 
to "raise the aspirations of minority/ low income students, 
attract and prepare such students -for college, and recruit, 

V train, and place bilingual teachers." 29/ As it is being 
implemented in the Los Angeles region, the Joint Program 
involves four basic components: (I) a regional advisory group 
with representatives from high schools, CoBamuaity Colleges, and 
the ' State University, which has the responsibility to 
"coordinate and deploy available resources to meet most 
effectively the needs of thft regions" 30/; (2) paraprofessional 
outreach to high schools, using trained college students to 
assist professional staff; (3) extensive involvement of the 
parents in the outreach effort; and (4) in-service training 
programs designed to deveTop workshop models and materials that 
will provide relevant and accurate information to counselors to 
increase their awareness of the needs of ethnic minority 
students . 

• The MESA (Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement) 
Program is to be expanded to provide centers on four additional 
State University campuses, and increased support is to be 
provided for the five existing MESA centers.. The MESA Program 
provides ethnic minority high school students with (1) academic 
assistance and encouragement in developing basic skills in 
mathematics, (2) special guidance and career counseling, and 
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(3) sujaser work experience and job placeajeat. Five State 
Uaiversity campuses currently participate in the Program— 
Northridge, Long Beach» Los Angeles, San Jose, and Sacramento. 
The four new MESA centers will be located on the San Diego, 
Fresno, Fuilerton, and San Francisco campuses. 

The Chancellor's Office clearly stated that without additional 
financial support froa the Legislature and the Governor, the State 
University would be unable to implement most of the important 
recosBBiindations of student affirmative action plan. 

Of all the public segments, CSUC alone. is dependent almost 
entirely on State funds for its budgeted resources. In 
other words, the chances of success for the CSUC plan are 
directly related to the degree to .which State fiscal 
authorities will provide* reasonable additional resources 
when justified and permit additional institutional 
flexibility in reallocating those already budgeted. 31/ 

The same report stated that, . .carrying out the system and campiis 
student affirmative action plans will require augmentation and some 
reallocation of institutional resources." 32/ The Legislature and 
the Governor have demonstrated their willingness to provide 
idditionaA resources to implement cooperative efforts by 
postsecoadary institutions to increase educational opportunities for 
ethnic minorities. 

The State University's framework for student affirtaative action in- 
cludes a discussion of the need to develop guidelines for the quali- 
tative evaluation of affirmative action programs. The Chancellor's 
Office established a 20-meBber systemwide "advisory comwittee for 
the evaluation aspect of student affirmative action activities" 33/ , 
with the cowittee having the responsibility to review caapus and 
"systea programs and to assist in the development of mechanisms for 
evaluation. The Chancellor's Office submitted a Program Change 
Proposal for $75,000 in fiscal year 1980-81, to support this 
evaluation work. 



CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

A statewide student affirmative action plan for tl% California 
Coottunity Colleges was adopted by the Board of Governors in February 
1979. This plan is the result of three yeirs of effort by the staff 
of the Chancellor's Office, working cooperatively with each of the 
districts. This cooperative effort was inhibited by several 
problems : 
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• variatioa acsoag districts in the availability of relevant data; 

• strong resistance by sooe districts to cooperating in any 
legislatively naadated task; 

• concern whether State funding would be provided to implement 
the action plans; 

• (j^uestiOQS about the relationship of student affirmative action 
to the EOPS progras; and 

• lack of coBKBitoent on the part of some district personnel to 
student affirmative action efforts. 

In responding to these problems, the Cha^/cellor's Office^taff 
conducted regional workshops during February and March of 1978 to 
provide the "opportunity to respond face/to-face to the questions 
and concerns of those persons charged with preparing the plans." 3A/ 
On May 31, 1978, thta Chancellor William Craig wrote to the Superin- 
tendents/Presidents, Deans of Student Services, Affir»ative Action 
Officers and EOPS Directors, emphasizing the need to complete 
caapus-level student affirmative action plans. Additional 
encouragement w^s provided by the Legislature in supplemental 
language to the 1978-79 State Budget, which provided that: 

The Chancellor's Office should make it*clear to all 
colleges and districts that it is the intent of the 
Legislature for every coawunity college district to have 
in operation an approved student affirmative action plan 
applicabj^ to all colleges within the district. 
(Supplemental Budget Language, Item 341) 

The effect of this budget language was to raake funding for each 
district's EOPS program in 1979-80 dependeat on development of an 
approved affirmative action plan. During the ensuing six months, all 
of the Coofflunity Colleges submitted such plans, the vast majority of 
which have been approved by the Chancellor's Office. 

The priatary theme of the Community College plan is the necessity for 
a thorough assessment of student affirmative action needs by each 
district in order to identify specific program priorities. 35/ This 
needs assessewnt wov^ld involve "a major, year-long effort to (1) re- 
fine the measures of underrepresentation, (2) comprehend the 
educational needs of the under rep resented from their point of view, 
and (3) develop programs and services which meet those needs." 36/ 
The plan is, therefore, essentially a framework to be used by each 
district in developing funding priorities for student affirmative 
action during the next few years. Accordingly, the Board of 
Governors requested a budget augmentation of $910,000 to be 
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allocated to the districts for support staff responsible for 
"directing the district's needs assessneot, identifying priority 
needSf and , coordinating with the State-level effort." 37/ This 
request, however, was denied. The Legislature also denied a Board 
request for §40,000 to support a staff meiaber in the Chancellor's 
Office responsible for: 

(1) developing a comiBon needs-assessoent methodology; 

(2) coordinating needs-assessment efforts in the districts; 

(3) coordinating districts' submission of -updates to their 
student affirmative action plans; 

(4) maintaining liaison with student affinnative actioii^ ef- 
forts in other segments of postsecondary education; 

(5) updating and refining the State-level student affirtaative 
action plan to reflect the findings of the statewide need 
assessment; and 

(6) creation of a statewide pool of qualified women and mi- 
nority staff candidates to assist local districts with 
their affirmative action goals. 38/ 

Each Community College district is expected to conduct an annual 
review and update of its student affirmative action plan, wl.i h is to 
be submitted to the Chancellor for approval. The Board of Governors 
has directed the Chancellor to develop appropriate Title 5 
regulations to provide for district compliance with State-level 
efforts in student affirmative action. 

The framework for student affirmative action planning, as prepared 
by the Chancellor's Office, calls for each district or college to use 
the following format: 

• Preanble Statement : The preamble should provide a specific 
statement of the problem of uaderrepresentation in the dis- 
trict, as well as a statement of the goals and a timetable for 
the achievement of these goals. ' 

• Statistical Information : The composition of the student body 
within the Conmunity College district should be compared with 
the composition of the twelfth-grade enrollment and the adult 
population within the district to determine the degree of 
uaderrepresentation by ethnicity and by sex. Districts are 
also expected to gather student/family income data biennially 
for comparison with community income data. 




# Access/Outreach and Adaission : "There is aa intense and wide- 
spread need for conttunity colleges to 'act affirmatively' in 
seeking out those who can oost obviously benefit from the open- 
door policies which they expouse." 39/ Each plan is to include 
an inventory' of existing outreach/ recruitment programs, as well 
as a plan and schedule for developing new outreach programs. 

• Reteat ion/ Student Support Mechanisms ; "Once access is 
achieved, special student support reechanisos become critical 
for retaisiing students from underrepresented groups. Each plan 
should include a section on student support which includes sub- 
sections on: (a) student service programs, (b) faculty and 
staff awareness programs, and (c) financial aid." 40/ A 
comprehensive counseling plan is recommended, including 
personal, educational, vocational, and peer counseling. 41/ 
Major emphasis is also to be given to basic skills instruction, 
tutorial services, and financial assistance programs. 

An important final statement in the Community College plan concerns 
the need for institutional cowaitraent. 

Those institutions which have not fully embraced the 
student affirmative action concept must assess the 
consequences of continued neglect in this area. The 
actual existence and viability of the Coomunity College is 
contingent on the formulation of new means for attracting 
and serving underrepresented groups. 42/ 

The plan discusses the need for activities to expand faculty, 
student, and staff awareness of underrepresented groups. These 
activities include special cultural awareness activities, formation 
of special student organizations which act as advocacy/ awareness 
groups, and in-service training and instructor consultations. 

AN ASSESSMENT OF ^^EGMENTi^, PLANNING EFFORTS 

The stuuent affirmative action plans prepared by the public segments 
were intended to function as guides or frameworks for action by the 
campuses and t;he systemwide offices. As the recommended actions are 
implemented, the plans will be revised to reflect the new 
enviroament. For this reason, the plans should not be viewed as 
final documents, but rather as statements of intended short- and 
long-term actions. 

A comprehensive planning process, and the development of an 
effective systemwide plan must include several phases: 
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• Phase I: Specific statement of planning objectives; 

• Phase II: Identification and assessment of the barriers to the 
achievement of these objectives ("the needs assessment") ; 

■4 Phase III: Inventory of existing resources being utilized to 
achieve the planning objectives; 

• Phase IV: Development of action plans and a timetable for the 
• implementation of these actions; 

• Phase V: Implementation of the action plans; 

• Phase VI: Development of mechanisms for both the on-going and 
the comprehensive evaluation of the action plans; and 

> • * * • 

• Phase VII: Development of mechanisms to facilitate the 
feedback and use of evaluation findings. 

There has been a considerable difference among the segments in the 
progress made in student affirmative action planning. (See Table X- 
1.) On the undergraduate level, the University of California has 
moved t<S Phase VI, working now to develop and implement evaluation 
mechanisms for several programs initiated during the past three 
years. At the graduate level, the University is now preparing an 
inventory of existing resources, while also developing several 
specific action plans. The California State University and Colleges 
began its undergraduate- level planning activities three years after 
the University, and consequently has not made as much progress. The 
State University system has advanced to Phase V, seeking to implement 
many of the action plans . The least progress in systemwide planning 
has been made by the California Conamunity Colleges, which are now be- 
ginning an assessment of the barriers to expanded educational oppor- 
tunities for ethnic minorities, women, and low-income students. 
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TABLE 

STATUS OF STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLANNING 
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Table X-2 provides a suswiary of the programs and actions proposed in 
the systettwide student affirmative actiop plans and subsequent 
Program Change Proposals of the University and the State University. 
(The recoBwendations in the Community College plan is not included in 
this analysis t since those recommendations are guidelines for study, 
rather than specific programmatic actions.) As indicated earlier, 
the Scate University did not include a schedule for the 
implementation of many of its recoBjmendations. 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions and comments can be made concerning the 
student affirmative action plans prepared by the public segments: 

1. The University of California and the California State 
University and College, are planning for the establishment 
and/or the expansion of twenty-five student-related 
affirmative action programs. Ten of these programs are 
directed to students in grades 7-12 , eight to 
undergraduate students, and one to graduate students* The 
remaining programs are intended for adults not currently 
enrolled, teachers and counselors in elementary and 
secondary schools, and students malting the transition m 
high school to college. 

2. The primary emphasis of the above programs and actions is 
on recruitment of students from and' outreach to the 
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secondary schools. Relatively little emphasis is given to 
(1) the retention of undergraduate students, and (2) 
recruitment and outreach efforts at the Comiaunity College 
level . 

While each of the three public segments presented a 
general discussion of the need for intersegmental 
cooperation, only one of the proposed new student-related 
programs included an intersegmental component—the State 
University's Regional Paraprofessional Outreach Effort. 
Three programs recommended for expansion— College 
Motivation Days for American Indian students » RACHE 
College Days, and MESA—had an intersegmental component. ^ 

Only one of the student- related programs and actions 
(^fESA) included the involvement of private industry, and 
only two (MESA and €he Suawcr Enrichment Program for 
University Undergraduates) provided for role models from 
outside the academic community to motivate students,. 

Most of the emphasis in the segmental plans is placed on 
outreach efforts to high school students none of the 
proposed student-related programs and actioqs is designed 
to eneourage Coamunity College students to transfer to 
four-ye^^ institutions. 

Tne University and the State University have proposed four 
new programs\ designed to expand cowsunications among col- 
leges and universities about (1) successful student 
affirmative action programs, and (2) educational changes 
necessary to respond more effectively to the needs of 
ethnic minority and women students. The projected annual 
cost of these programs is $500,000. 

Both the University and the State University have included 
among their proposed programs and actions the 
establishment of an evaluation mechanism. The University 
estimates that $50,000 to $100,000 of additional funding 
is needed for the evaluation. The State University 
requested $75,000 in funding for fiscal year 1980-81, to 
establish an evaluat^-on mechanism. The information 
provided concerning the proposed evaluation mechanisms is 
not sufficient to assess their potential effectiveness. 
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on a University of California Suivey of the High School Class of 
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3/ Ibid . , p. 20. 

4/ See The University of California ' s Partnership Program-'- The 
First 18 Months — -prepared by University of California Systen- 
wide Adfflinistratiott, February 197S. ' 

5/ As the University's student affirmative action plan states, 
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is .a Bore productive starting point at this time." University 
9t California Student Affirmative Action Plan , p. 25-2.6. 
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31/ "A Frametfork for Student Affirmative Action in^the California 
State University and Colleges," p. 25. 



32/ Ibid . , p. 26. . 
33/ Ibid . , p . 55 . 

34/ "Student Affirmative Action Plan for the California Coiamunity 
Colleges," p. 3. 

35/ The plan states^ that "the conduct of this expanded and refined 
needs assesaaent in all districts should be the highest 
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statewide priority for the Comounity Colleges in 1979-80." 
Ibid. , p. 15. 



36/ Me«o froai Williaa G. Craig » Chancellor* California Coauaunity 
Colleges to Richard L. Cutting, Program Budget Manager,^ 
Department of Finance, regarding the Board of Governors* 
Request for Student Affirmative Action Funds, dated 'April 23, 
1979, p. 2. 

37/ Ibid ., p. 4. 

38/ Ibid . . p. 5. 

39/ Ibid. , p. 17. 

40/ Ibid., p. 7. 

41/ An essential element of the district plan is "a coaoitai^nt by 
the administration board and faculty to the concept of 
counseling as a vital and integral part of the education 
process." Ibid . , p. 21. 

42/ Ibid., p. 51. 
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CHAPTER XI 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A COORDINATED STATEWIDE EFFORT IN STUDENT 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



In Assembly Concurreat Resolutioa 151^ the Legislature concluded 
that "certain groups, as characterized by sex, ethnic, or economic 
backgroimd, are underrep re seated in- our institutions of public 
higher education . . In the five yeara^ since the adoptiotrtft 

that Resolution, there has been minioal priJgress in increasing the 
enrollment levels of ethnic minority students. This report has 
emphasized several themes which describe the current status of 
student affirmative action efforts in California. These themes can 
■be sumiaarized briefly as: 

• The goals of ACR 151 will not be achieved until i larger propor- 
tion of ethnic minority and low- income stud^ixts (1) receive 
better academic training in grades- K-12, and (2) graduate from 
high school. The postsecondary cooaaunity has an obligation to 
work with the Department of Education and the elementary and 
secondary schools in efforts to increase and improve the 
academic motivation and preparation of ethnic minority and low- 
income students. 

• While all of the ethnic minority groups considered in this 
report can' be served more effectively by the State's public 
postsecondary institutions, the underrepresentation of Chicano 
students is particularly severe, inasmuch as they constitute 
the largest and fastest-growing ethnic minority group in 
California. 

• During recent years, there has been a substantial financial 
cMOnitmettt by both the federal and State govefnments to support 
programs designed to esfpand educational opportunities for 
ethnic minority and low-incom© citi2ens. VHiile additional 
financial resources can always be used to establish new and 
desirable programs, it is particularly imperative now that the 
existing level of resources be used more effectively. 
Accordingly, there is a need for more extensive evaluations of 
student affirmative action programs in order to identify those 
strategies which have been either successful or unsuccessful in 
expanding educational opportunities for minority students. 

• Many innovative student affirmative action programs have been 
implemented during the past few years designed both to improve 
the academic preparation of ethnic minority students enrolled 
in junioy and senior high schools and to raise their aspirations 
to attend college. It can be expected that these programs will 
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begin to have aa isapact on post»econdary enrollment levels by 
ethnic minority students during the next few years, as the 
prograffi participants complete their final year of high school 
work. 

• There is a general lack of formal cooperative efforts among 
postsecondary institutions in outreach programs designed to 
assist etimic minority and low- income students gain access to 
postsecondary educatibn.\ 

♦ While there are a multitude of federal^^^^te-, and institu-^ 
tionally funded student affirmative action prograajs^ there is 
inadequate coordination among them to ensure the effective use 
of available resources and the elimination of undesirable 

dt^lication* 

# Most of the emphasis in existing student affirmative action 
programs has been placed on the recruitment of ethnic 

* minorities into postsecondary institutions. There is a need to 
place increased emphasrls on assisting nontraditional students 
in (1) transferring from two-year to four-year institutions > 
and (2) persisting in college through the completion of a 
baccalaur^te^ master's » and/or doctoral degree. 

PRIORITIES IN THE STUDEIiT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EFFORT 

Given these themes > the following general policy statements are 
presented to help identify the priorities in student affirmative 
action. Over time, as the student affirmative action effort evolves, 
th3se policy statements will be discussed with interested parties, 
reviewed, and altered, if necessary. 

1. The need to improve the quality of education received by 

ethnic minority and low- income students in California' s 
public schools is the fundamental and overriding issue which 
must be addressed before equal educational opportunity can 
A, become a reality in postsecondary education. The primary 
/ responsibility for statewide leadership on this issue rests 
I with the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Department of Education. However, the postsecondary 
institutions have an obligation to work with the Department 
and the elementary and secondary schools in this effort . 
Outreach efforts into junior and senior high schools should 
involve explicit cooperative arrangements among the 
postsecondary institutions involved, as well as with the 
secondary schools. The development of these cooperative 
arrangements should be a matter of high priority for all 
segments of education. 
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The California Community Colleges is the publicly supported 
systea primarily responsible for providing the initial two 
years of postsecondary education. This system's EOPS prograaj 
is an extensive outreach, support service, and financial aid 
effort for the State's low-income (and predominantly ethnic 
minority) students. In order to have the desired impact, 
however, the perspective of this program ousd move beyond the 
two or three years in which the low-income EOPS student is 
enrolled in a Community College. An important responsibility 
of the program is to encourag/ and assist the student in his 
or her efforts to transfer to a four-year institution and 
complete the requirements for a baccalaureate degree. The 
Chancellor's Office should actively work with the systemwide 
staffs of both the University of California and the 
California State University and Colleges in making their 
"educational opportunity programs" a cooperative effort to 
help ethnic minority, low-income students achieve a 
baccalaureate dfy^SM** 

The California State University and Colleges has the major 
responsibility for preparing teachers, counselors, and 
administrators, to work with students in the public schools. 
The evidence available- thus far indicates that these training 
programs have not been entirely successful in preparing their 
graduates to respond to the? special educational needs and 
cultural backgrounds of ethnic minority students. During the 
coming decade, the State University should make long-range, 
fundamental changes in its teacher training programs, placing 
emphasis on the need for sensitive and competent counseling, 
advisement, and academic training for ethnic minorities. The 
State University should also continue to give priority to 
working with school- districts in the" development of in- 
service training programs for teachers, counselors, and 
administrators, to address the same issue. 

* 

The California Sta til-University and Colleges and the 
University of California are both responsible for providing 
the final two years of baccalaureate education for the - 
majority of student^ transferring from the Community 
'Colleges. While progress has been made during the past year 
in cooperative efforts to facilitate the transfer of ethnic 
minority and low-income students, there is still considerable 
area for improvement. The State University and the Univer- 
sity should increase their efforts to work with the Community 
Colleges to reduce the obstacles to transfer and subsequent 
completion of a baccalaureate program. 



The Uaiversity of California is the State-supported iastitu- 
tion responsible for offering professional curricula and 
awarding the doctoral degree. If ethnic minorities, women, 
and low-incone people are to be integrated into the higher 
incoae levels of the California economy and the decision- 
raaking levels of the California polity, their representiation 
in the University's professional and graduate programs must 
increase significantly. The University has the primary 
responsibility to address this problem, the solution of which 
should be given high priority in that segneat's student 
affiraative action effort. 

The California Student Aid Coowission is responsible for the 
development and implementation of financial assistance 
programs which respond to the needs of low-income students. 
Federal, State, and institutional student aid programs 
apparently have been successful in reducing the "cost of 
college" as a 'barrier to low-income students. There is a 
need, however, for State-funded programs to be made more 
flexible (in terms of deadlines and eligibility) and to be 
simplified (in terms of the application process) so that more 
low-income students may seek to utilize these programs. The 
Student Aid Coanission should respond to this issue and 
develop programs that recognize and respond to the needs of 
the fow-income prospective college student. 

The California Postsecondary Education Coiwaission will 
promote intersegawsntal coordination and cooperation in 
statewide student affirmative action efforts. With its 
statewide perspective the Commission is in a position to 
identify unnecessary duplication in program effort, 
facilitate the distribution of information about programs 
among educational institutions, coordinate statewide public 
information activities concerning student affirmative action, 
and identify programs and strategies which are both necessary 
and effective in achieving the goal of equal educational 
opportunity. • k 

During the past five years, the Legislature and the Governor 
have provided considerable financial support for studeot 
affirmative action programs. During the next five years, 
those who review proposals for additionax funding should keep 
three principles uppermost in their minds: 

• All student affirmative action programs should include an 
evaluation component to provide a means for assessing the 
effectiveness of the program. While evaluations are 
essential, they also are expensive, time-consuming, and 
require technical expertise to produce. 
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• Kegioiuil cooperative efforts in outreach appear to be more 
effective than efforts by individual institutions in 
improving conBunication attong caapuses, reaching students 
outside the college Bainstreaa, and assisting applicants 
deeaed ineligible for admission. The public postsecondary 
institutions should be expected to allocate a portion of 
the State funds provided for student affirmative action to 
support regional cooperative efforts. 

• Educational Opportunity Programs (EOP/S), student 
financial assistance programs, bilingual education 
programs, campus-based child care programs, the School 
iB^rovemeat Program, and federally funded special 
education programs, are all part of the statewide student 
affirmative action effort. Proposals to fund new student 
affirmative action programs should reflect a conscious 
effort to avoid unnecessary duplication of existing 
programs, as well as to maximize the coordination of their 
resources . 

Formal cooperative efforts among postseconddxy institutions 
from different segments can be most effective in the 
coordination of outreach efforts. Such intersegmental 
effort* are desirable in the following areas: 

• Programs to motivate junior and senior high school stu- 
dents to attend college. 

• Programs to improve the academic preparation of junior and 
senior high school students. 

• Programs to motivate junior and senior high school 

' students to pursue professions in which minorities are 
underrep resented . 

• Programs to provide information about educational alter- 
natives for adults not enrolled in an educational 
institution. 

• Programs to utilize the media (particularly television and 
radio) to motivate minority children, and their parents, 
to prepare for college. 

• Programs to assist ethnic minority students In transfer- 
ring from a Coasunity College to a four-year institution 
in order to complete the requirements for a baccalaureate 
degree. 

I 
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10. Efforts by individual postsecondary institutioas can be most 
effective ia iBplementing support programs designed to help 
ethnic ainority and low-inco«e students complete a college 
program ia a timely fashion. Student affirmative action 
efforts implemeated and directed by a single institution are 
desirable in the following: 

• Programs to assist students in the transition from high 
school to college; 

• Programs to increase the retention of undergraduate 
studeats ; 

• Programs to assist college studeats with career planning; 
and 

• Programs to help faculty, administrators, and staff become 
more aware of and sensitive to the differing cultural and 
educational backgrounds of ethnic nin«^rities. 

11. There is a need to increase substantially the representation 
of ethnic minorities and women in faculty, administrative, 
and managerial positions at California's public colleges and 
universities. Ethnic minorities are important as role models 
for both minority and majority students, all of whom must 
learn to live in a multicultural society. In California, 
however, Bore than 88 percent of the full-time faculty 
employed at public institutions are white, while less than 4 
percent are either Chicano or Black. Asong the 
executive/administrative staff, nore than 86 percent are 
white, with less than 5 percent Chicaoo and less than 7 
percent Black. Furthermore, the composition of the faculty 
and executive/administrative staff is more than 75 percent 
male in all public segments. 

As an essential component in the statewide student 
affirmative action effort, California's ^:olleges and 
universities should make a concerted effort to increase the 
number of ethnic minorities and women employed in full-time 
faculty and executive/administrative positionis. 

ASSESSING THE PARTICIPATION RATE OF ETHNIC t^INORITIES AND WOMEN IN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

During the past five years there has been a significant improvement 
in the quantity and quality of data concerning the enrollment of 
ethnic minorities and women in postsecondary, degree-granting 
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u^^Airi^r there are several 
institution. D«f-^,';'',\\„r:Ssrb; «prov%a la" der to provide 
areas in which data ""^^ For example, maay campuses 

the basis for a complete f *^r/,^/ Jae^ts askea to identify 
e^erience a ^i8\r'H.\raecessary t^^^ the persistence rate 

their ethaicity. The data ;° jj^^a are not available 

of students are ^l^^.'^^l^^^'',^^^^^ high school 

concerning, the ethnic and sex co»Po^^t^^^^^^ University of 

graduates or ^^u^^'^l .f^l^^ State University and Colleges. All of 
"i^^ Irt n«de^:'.forr ^ra^^eTp^^g^^^^ - expanding educa- 
tional oppon^ities for ethnic minorities and women. 



Recommendation 1 



A thr»e svsteiawide o ffices should continue 
Individual £»S2HHi^ial ^ ^^^^^^1; "iSSiilt^^ 
their efforts to «duce the 5^^^ ^ie^s -tT^eT^ly 
id^ify their ethnicity. institutions and 

gather ethnicity data should f^^'^^f. f^^^^ by the research 
segments. This problem should be S^/^^^^/JSe^^e^^^^ la addition, 
and i^l^™^.i^V?u\^nVsSould 

recoggend eflx the Bureau of Indian Affairs . 

Reconwendation 2 
* «f Frfucation should continue to collect 

credentialed staf f school) • 

RecoEnmendati on 3 

University and £aii£S££;.^„=^,, i/...t.rain rthe ethnic, seit, and 
Californit Coaroaity CoUeges. ^Si^ SsSsi 

the UoiviwiH^SSi ^^.'rSfSf the Postsecondary Education 
Seated every"£ive a"o^t of funding necessary to 

fo^i:U°:h?sToject. "Tthe^ see. funding fro« the appropriate 
agencies . 
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Recomntendation 4 



The Conaaissioa's latersegPeatal Task Force on Admissions and 
Ar ticulatioa should continue to develop proposals for the collection 
and taaiateiK^a^e of dAta necessary to assess the persistence rate of 
all studegr^s at both the undergraduate and graduate levels . The 
institutions should determine the amount of funding necessary to 
complete this project, and then seek funding from the appropriate 
agencies* 

ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR.MORE FORMAL COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

There are a multitude of campus^based, student affr^rmative action 
programs funded by the State, federal and local governments, as well 
as by private industry, private foundations, and/or educational 
institutions. An inventory of these programs indicates that few have 
an intersegmental component, involve private industry and/or local 
government, or include an evaluation component. There also seems to 
be little linkage between federally funded and State-funded 
programs, and between programs administered by the Department of 
Education and those administered by postsecondary institutions. 
While the three systemwide ''educational opportunity programs" have 
been the major component of the student affirmative action effort 
during the past ten years, there has been little formal, 
intersegmental cooperation in the outreach effort among EOP/S staff 
at different campuses within the same geographic region. 

The intersegmental consortia designed to provide information about 
postsecondary alternatives to high school students have apparently 
been successful in (1) reaching students outside the college 
mainstream, (2) improving communication among the campuses in the 
region, (3) reducing undesirable duplication of services and 
competition for students, and (4) providing assistance to applicants 
deemed ineligible for admission. At the present time, however, the 
aumber of consortia designed to perform this function is limited, 
primarily because current budgetary policies promote independent 
outreach and recruiting efforts by individual institutions, rather 
than by cooperative, coordinated efforts. 

If further progress is to be made in expanding educational 
opportunities for ethnic minority, low-income, and women students, 
and if available financial resources are to be utilized most 
efficiently, it is essential that more cooperative outreach efforts 
in student affirmative action be undertaken by postsecondary 
institutions within the same geographic region and among the several 
segments. While the recommendations which follow signify the 
intention of the Commission to foster greater formal regional 
cooperation and coordination, such references to regional 
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intt^nd^d to preclude present aad planned 
regional, and statewide levels. 

Reconwendation 5 

T„ order to coordinate the stndent affirmative action efforts on tbe 
statewide level the California Postsecondary |ducation Co™^^ 

thoutd «tabiiah a-^uSSHliHSl m^Biiml 1^^^, 

C3 ^t ee . with Feoresentatioa fr™ the four i?S^ 

e dratioa tT5-State Deear^ of Education, an^ if j^ll g 

i^lgf^JiSl'I^Sfg^on ^Studrimltive Action would 
trans?or^ed^nto this advisory co»»nittee after consultation with 
the s«B^"s and persons with apecial expertise in student 
^fnr^t^e action programs.) This Coooittee would have among its 
refirsibilities tL following: (1) systematic exch«ige of 
in/or^tion ab"ut current and proposed student 

of the statewide student affirmative action effort. 

Recommendation 6 
Wherever feasible, the postsecondary institutions should 

SSs:'=.- s„z'-:r»'.- "r^rfTE i. 

.1 ..-«r»Q#»ntatives from private industry, local gov 

involvement of represeDtacive:> ttuui f*-* ^cfi^t^fi-am action 

ernment and community organizations m student affirmative ^^^10° 
or^ram;- ^ad (3) expand the areas of cooperation between secondary 
schools ;nd post ecSdary institutions in outreach programs designed 

;?ufzel'by the MESA program provide an o^Sani.ational model for t,e 
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administratiOQ of its EOPS program night be a useful geographical 
model to follow in the development of these regional advisory 
conanittees . ) 

Rjcomujendation 7 

The outreach efforts of the Educatioaal Opportunity Programs (EOP/S) 
iS^he three public segments within the same Reographic region should 
be "coordinated through fonaal intersegnental cooperative efforts, 
similar to the South Coast and the Central Coast EOP/S Consortiums . 



Recommendation 8 

The systepwide offices of the California State University and 
CoTleses, the University of California , and the California Commuaity 
Colleges should develop and implement an action plan to facilitate 
the transfer of students from the Community College EOPS program ioto 
the University and State University EOP programs . While there are 
dlffetences among the three segments in the scope and purpose of 
their programs it is important that a Community College EOPS student 
who wants to continue hi<s or her education in order to earn a 
baccalaureate degree be eligible to receive EOP support services, if 
needed, at the University or the State University. At the present 
time, most EOPS transfer students are not eligible for such services. 
While it is premature to revise the relevant statutes in order to 
make the programs explicitly compatable, the systemwide offices 
should place a high priority on determining the extent of the problem 
and developing alternatives to resolve it. 



Recommendation 9 

Legislature and the G overnor should provide annual funding for 
the California Student Qj^brtunity and Access Program (CAL-SOAP) for 
^least three additional years . The establishment of CAL-SOAP has 
stimulated cooperative efforts among many campuses in an attempt to 
secure State funds for the establishment, of intersegmental 
consortia. The enabling legislation provided funding for the 
initial year of operation of five consortia, but none for succeeding 
years. Prior t.o , January J.9B3, the California Postsecondary 
Education Coioaission will complete an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of this program, with this evaluation providing a 
basis for decisions about its continued funding. 
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Recommendation 10 



Th« T^crislature in the 1978 Budget Act, expressed its in tent for 

llfgy^^fcr. The Legislature ^^^^^2^^ 
encourage the U aiiiiiity of California and the Calxfornxa 
^I^iSflv «d ^il^^ ^e State funds as appropriate to initiate 

efforts. 



Recommendation 11 



The Postsecondary Education Commission, % ^^..^ ^ 

Cili fornia Egui f gd^itiiSil pppoctunity Advxsory Cor«axtt^e ^ 
g77j^.ir R^o.^5^Kd^^ Should f^^^^ 
^^iiU^of"lny new outreach Hrograsi . r^n^ and commera on 
|g|||g,-a5d giU^^ existing programs to asi«^ 



effectiveness 



The University , of California's Partnership Program is the major 
State-fiLded eflfort by a postsecondary institution to improve the 
!cadLic preparation and moti^ of students J^^^^^^J^^^ 

Tcho"" 'Thus far. similar early -^--^^^-^..^Y^rstu^^^^^^^^ 
imnlemented by other postsecondary institutions. In its ^tuaent 
Affi^tive Action Plan, the University reco^^nded that, when it is 
dfte^Tined an intersegm;ntal effort in -rly^Sireach would be most 
effective, an intersegmental coasaittee should be j 

. empowered to establish quidelines for the creation of 
any new partnership agreements between schools and 
colleges, review and approve proposed agreements, and 
.oversee all programs to ensure an emphasis on 
student motivation and. preparation. rather than 
recruitment [page 28]. 

While the responsibility to negotiate and implement partnership 
agreements between schools and colleges should! remain with the 
in™!! c^puses. there is a need to coordinate these programs. 

ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR EFTICIENT USE OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

Th^ federal and State governments currently provide more than $60 
Suiofa^uaTly ^^^^ support campus-based student affirmative action 
TrigraLTt CalUornia'^colleges and universities These programs 
are complemented by special projects in the secondary s^h^ois, as 
imole^nted by the State Department of Education, as well as by 
sS financial assistance programs , bilingual education programs, 
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and campus-based child care programs. While the level of federal and 
State funding for these programs . has increased almost every year 
during the past decade, this trend should not be expected to continue 
through the coming ten-year period. It is the responsibility of 
public postsecondary institutions and their systemwide offices to 
ioplanettt methods for using existing resources more effectively, as 
well as to provide a more effective accounting of the impact and 
results of these various programs. 

The 1979 Budget Act provided that, prior to legislative review of the 
1980-81 budget, the Calif4>rnia Postsecondary Education Cofaraissxon is 
to review and sake recomoendations on all existing and proposed 
outreach programs to ensure that (a) the proposal (or program) does 
not duplicate an existing effort, (b) existing resources are being 
utilized adequately, and (c) proper attention is given to developing 
and utilizing intersegmental consortia. 



Recommendation 12 

The Postsecondary Education Commission should continue to review and 
recoBKaendaeions on all existing and proposed outreach programs , 
working with ( the systemwide offices to ensure there is sufficient 
coordination among the segments to provide an efficient use of 
resources , as well as to avoid unnecessary program duplication . 

In the development of proposals for new outreach programs, and in the 
efforts to maintain and improve existing efforts, California's 
public postsecondary institutions should consider the following 
principles in reaching their decisions: Comprehensive use of 
existing resources : The full range of federal. State, institu- 
tional, and private resources should be used in all current and 
expanded outreach efforts. Coordinated effort among the segments : 
Efforts to increase and improve the academic preparation and 
motivation of ethnic minority students in junior and senior high 
schools should be undertaken cooperatively by the three public 
segments, working together with the public schools. Coordinated 
effort within the institution : Efforts to increase the enrollment of 
ethnic minority students should involve the coordinated use of all of 
a campus's available resources including faculty, staff from the 
Office of School Relations (or similar office), staff from a campus- 
based program, and EOP/S staff. Continuity of pro gram services ; 
Students should feel the influences of the outreach program over a 
period of years, not just in one summer, in ooe classroom, or from 
just one teacher. Accountability ; Outreach programs should include 
an evaluation component to provide for an assessment of their effects 
on students. Involvement of non-college personnel : Parents, 
private industry, local government, and community groups should be 
involved in the outreach effort wherever possible. Children are more 



likely to earoll in college if parents support their efforts to 
prepf.re for aad attend college. Private industry and local 
government provide potential job opportunities and role models of 
successful minorities. Expanded retention efforts : As outreach 
efforts are successful in increasing the enrollment of ethnic 
sainority students, there will be an expanded need for an effective 
response from faculty, administrators, and counseling staff to 
as«ist these nontraditioaal students in achieving their educationa 
objectives . 



Recoramendation 13 

In reviewing budgetary Program Change Proposals for outreach efforts 
in student affirmative action, the Department of Finance and the 
LcKislature should place particular emphasis on those which have 
been prepared through a coordinated effort among the three public 
postsecondary segments "and the Department of Education , and which 
complement existing student affirmative action efforts within each 
segment. 



Recoiwnendation 14 

The Governor and the Legislature should give explicit consideration 
to"the relationship between funding requests for student affirmative 
i^tion and educational opportunity programs (EOP/S) in the review of 
segmentafbudgets . While there are important differences between 
the two programs which should not be eliminated, both programs are 
designed to assist low-income, educationally disadvantaged students 
and are therefore complementary. Each public segment , including the 
University of California , should be expected to provide infonoatxon 
about its EOP/S program as part of its request and justification for 
General Fund support for student affirmative action programs. 



STUDENT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION AS A COMPREHENSIVE EFFORT 

The concept of student affirmative action should be viewed by 
postsecondary institutions as a comprehensive set of programs 
designed to provide (1) outreach services to students in the 
secondary schools, (2) support services to college students, 
(3) financial assistance to low-income students, (4) child care 
services to low-income students with dependent children, 
(5) academic training to students with limited-English or non- 
English speaking ability, (6) staff development training for faculty 
and administrators to increase sensitivity to and understanding of 
nontraditional students, (7) special admissions opportunities for 
individuals with academic potential who are ineligible under regular 
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admissions standards, and (8) qualityN^academic programs designed to 
benefit nontraditional students. 

Within the framework of this definition, student affirmative action 
should involve all components of the college community, including 
faculty, adninistrators, and Office of School Relations staff, as 
well as staff in the EOP/S prograo. The Student Affirmative Action 
Plan for the Cdamunity Colleges , as adopted by the Board of 
Governors, provides a clear statement of this broad and 
comprehensive concept of student affirmative action: 

The essential element required for achievement of the 
goals specified for student affirmative action is 
institutional commitment to the total concept. Where this 
concept has been supported in the past, institutional, 
regeneration may be the only means for moving beyond the 
status quo. This regeneration should commence with a 
critical reevaluation of present assumptions and programs 
affecting underrepresented groups. Those institutions 
which have not fully embraced the student affirmative 
action concept must assess the consequences of continued 
neglect in this area. The actual existence and viability 
of the comminity college is contingent on the formulation 
of new me as for attracting and serving underrepresented 
groups. 1/ 



While educational opportunity^progra^s are an important part of stu- 
dent affirmative action, the^are only a portion of the comprehensive 
effort which is needed at all of the colleges and universities 
throughout California. 



Special Action and Exception Admissions Programs 

The "special action" and "exception admissions" programs of the 
University of California and the California State University and 
Colleges have had a major role in increasing the number of ethnic 
minorities enrolled at these institutions. For example, at the 
University in Fall 1977, approximately 39 percent of all Black 
freshmen and 32 percent of all Chicano freshmen were admitted as 
special action/disadvantaged students. During the past ten years 
the expansion of these programs has been responsible for the 
admission of increasingly larger numbers of minority students. 
However, the number of admissions by exception can be expected to 
decrei^se annually during the next decade as the general enrollment at 
the University and the State University declines, since the number of 
students admitted annually under the exception admissions category 
is tied directly to annual enrollments or applications received for 
all students. Accordingly, the special admissions program for 



le in the statewide 

Recotwnendation 15 

7daissioa3l category- 

Recommendation 16 

^- ^ fr,r academic success ia 
In measuriab 2ii -^f iin-Lversitv of Calitornxa _ — ♦••^-native 
oFTte University and CoUeges soou^ I^adg-p o i nt average - These 
IiT^l^native criteria oiS5£ j^^f--- — f v.^ rn^endation . 1B£ 

SiiiiSaiiij^^^Eoimi: 

Student Financial Assistance Progran-s 

been a tcemendous growth in the 
During the past ten years f "^.^^.^^^"vaiUble to eligible uader- 
"Zlnl of student ""-"^^^a coUeges and -i^^i^^^^^^Loce 
*"'?f \L'1u?r»t"pr'^4 p" blea in student Uaanc^al assy^t-c^ 

rno^so'':ucTfin{de.^te^^^^^^^^^ 

Ciority of student ^^.^"""Vjn a%err=nt is ».P«"£"^]^^„ 
undergraduate students 'f°th<,re apparently is a need to 

■ ^aulbli for graduate """^'f'^' '^'^^e available for low-mco» 
fx^and the aaouat of ^Vl^ tht costs of sraduate-level_^_ 



fx^ Jthe'ii^o^t of ""-=^»L"of"tt cortrVf" graduate-leve 
.^^udents " P^y J" ^^„S°:^",L:ugh supplemental language the 
f^nl^get Act 'eltabUsbed the Student ^^°-^-\*o „n 
of student aid, mcxuaius 



future programs 
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Recommendation 17 

The Stadent Aid Commission ^ should initiate actions to implement the 
follovxng recQflSRiendations .^'^ 

• A study of the nature , extent and need for financial assistance 
b y low* income graduate and professional school students should 
be coapleted , 

9 The structure of the Cal Grant progra ms should be revised to 
provide a longer application f i l X ug period and a laore 
sioplif ied ap plication form . 

• Ik£ Cal Grant B and C progrg^s should be revised to provide a 
more accessible prograai structure responding to the needs of 
California's lowes^t-incoiBe students . 



Recororoendation 18 

%}xe Student Aid Coaaaission should work cooperatively with the 
p ostsecoDdary ins tit utions to develop an intersegmental aedia 
campaign des igaed J^o increase awareness among low- income » ethaic 
minority c oremuni ries of the availability of financial assistance and 
alternative methods of financing an education . 

Recommendation 19 

'The Le|gislature should provide funding to the Student Aid Cotmnission 
to be used in support of campus-based pilot projects designed to 
provide significant career-related work experiences for low- income 
students who are attending college through the assistance of federal 
Work-Study funds > Participation in federal Work-Study programs 
appears to encourage the continued attendance of ethnic minorities 
and wom^n in college. During the 1978-79 fiscal year, approximately 
$37 million in Work-Study funds were utilized by California colleges 
and universities. As federal funding of these programs increases, 
funds should be used by institutions to support expanded learning 
experiences for low-income, ethnic minority, and women students in 
order to increase the number who (1) giraduate from high school, (2) 
achieve eligibility for and enroll in a college or university which 
awards the baccalaureate degree, and (3) enter mathematits-^based 
disciplines and professions. 



"-These same recommendations were made by the Student Financial Aid 
Policy Study Group in its January 1980 report to the Legislature. 

253 
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Programs to Meet the Needs of Students with Dependent Children 

Nearly all of the students with dependent children are women, members 
of Minority groups, and/or have low income. For these students, the 
availability of child-care services can be a critical factor m the 
decision to begin, return to, or continue their college education. 
Thus child care is a concern in student affirmative action. 
Publicly subsidized care is of particular importance to low-income 
students with depeadent children. 

The major issues in meeting the needs of these students involve the 
following: 

• Deaiographic , social, and economic indicators reveal that the 
need for publicly subsidized and nonsubsidized child care is 
expected to increase over the next five years. As the 
competition to participate in child care programs increases, 
students wUl find it increasingly difficult to find space for 
their children. The reasons are twofald: (1) availabili^ty of 
campus-based child care is extremely limited; and (2) publicly 
subsidized programs in the comuuinity generally give priority to 
working parents and parents in training for "immediate 
employment" (usually interpreted as short-term vocational 
programs) . 

• A special need exists to provide campus-based child care 
services for low-income graduate and professional-school 
students. Because federal regulations do not recognize 
education beyond the baccalaureate as "leading to immediate 
employment," these student^ are unable to use publicly 
subsidized child care services in the community. 

• State and local support for campus-based child care services 
has been unstable from its inception. State funding has been 
subject to annual legislative review and approval, while local 
funding has been subject to campus priorities, administrative 
approval, and other related factors. During 1979-80, the only 
child care programs required to provide a 12.5 percent match to 

\ qualify for State funds will be campus-based programs. Since 
the passage of Proposition 13, many campus-based programs have 
experienced t^e loss of matching funds. 

Recommendation 20 

The Legislature should recognize that the availability of child care 
g" peneral 7~an_d campus-based care in particular , are c ritical 
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factors in detenniaing whether low-iacoiae wonaea and iainorities with 
dependent children begin , return to, or continue their college 
education . In doing s-^, the Legislature should (1) eliminate the 
12.5 percent matching share, currently required of campus child-care 
programs for the receipt of State funds; and (2) &ive priority in 
funding child care programs to those for low- income Student parents 
who are not currently being served. Priority should also be given to 
child care programs for low-income parents who are graduate and 
professional-school students and who do not qualify for publicly 
subsidized programs. 



Recommendation 21 

The question of unmet need for child care services for low- income , 
itfanic minority , and women students attending postsecondary 
institutions should be addresse d on a regional basis . 

In assessing this need, the campuses within each region should 
prepare an extensive inventory of available child care services as a 
basis for (1) providing complete information to students, and C2) 
determining the amount of additional State funding which may be 
required. ^ 

Meeting the Educational Needs of the Limited-English and ffon-English 
Speaking Persons in California 

The increasing ethnic -minority composition of California is 
paralleled by the increasing number of residents with limited- 
English or non-English speaking (LES/NES) ability. The issue of 
meeting the educational needs of LES/NES citizens is considered 
within the context of equal educational opportunity because there is 
a need to (1) provide the growing number of LES/NES students enrolled 
in grades K-12 with the skills needed for success in postsecondary 
education, (2) prepare teachers who are capable of providing Kt12 
instruction that is comprehensible to the LES/NES student, and 
(3) assist the LES/NES adult in preparing for a postsecondary 
education and meaningful employment. 

The training of bilingual teachers has increased dramatically over 
the past four years, yet there remains a significant disparity 
between the supply of, and the demand for, qualified bilingual 
teachers. It is estimated that, currently, the supply of bilingual 
teachers meets less than 60 percent of the need. There has been 
considerable debate in the Legislature on the structure of bilingual 
education. Each of the proposals discussed during the 1978-79 
session would have had a significant impact on the demand for 
bilingual teachers. The question has not been resolved and is 
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expected to be aa issue during the 1979-80 legislative sessioo. 
However, additional bilingual teachers will be needed regardless of 
the specific proposal adopted. 

la responding to the needs of LES/NES adults, some Coamuaity Colleges 
have developed bilingual and/or English as a Second Language (ESL) 
programs designed either to provide vocational training or the 
acadeaic background, necessary for transfer to a four-year 
institution. Afea in, however, there is clearly a need for more of the 
CoBsunity Colleges, particularly those located within minority 
populated coonunities, to establish similar programs. 

Another area in which changes are needed to respond more effectively 
to the educational needs of LES/NES students is that of coordination 
among agencies responsible for the administration of State and 
federal funding for bilingual education. The Ad Hoc Interagency Task 
Force, established by the 1977 Budget Act, has served as a vehicle 
for increased communication and cooperation between these agencies. 
However, there is a need for continued leadership from the Task Force 
in areas of mutual concern and shared responsibility, e.g., 
administration of the Bilingual Teacher Corp Program, determination 
of supply and demand » and implementation of proposed changes 
approved by the Legislature for 1979-80. 



Recommendation 22 

The Chancellor's Office of the California Consnunity Colleges should 
encourage the establishment of Community College programs to prepare 
bilingual teacher aides . In addition , the Chancellor's Office , in 
cooperation with the California State University and Colleges and 
the University of California , should establish a model curriculum . 
including minimum standards for career-ladder programs. 



Recommendation 23 

The California State University and Colleges should develop 
additional cooperative programs between its campuses and secondary 
schools designed to identify and recruit ethnic minority/ low- income 
students, and to train and place these students as bilingual 
teachers . The State University/Los Angeles Unified School District 
Student Affirmative Action Program provides a useful model which 
could be adopted in other regions, if the pilot program proves to be 
effective. 
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Recoraroendatlon 24 

The educational needs of Itimited-Easlish and nog-Eaglish speaking 
adults should be addressed /on a regional basis the secondary and 
postsecondacy institutions working co operatively within that region. 
In assessing these needs, the caapusas within each region with a 
large LES/NES adult population should prepare an extensive inventory 
of available educational resources as a basis for (1) providing 
complete infortsation to LES/NES adults, and (2) determining the 
aoount of additional State funding which aay be required. 



ADDRESSING THE NEED FOR INSTITUTIONAL COhfMITMENT TO STUDENT 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

While primary emphasis in this report has been placed on programs to 
assist ethnic minority and low-iacome peoples prepare for college, 
there is also a need for programs to assist faculty and 
administrative staff prepare for the new type of student who will be 
participating in postsecondary education. Faculty and staff need to 
have a better understanding of sensitivity to the cultural and 
educational backgrounds of ethuic minority and Iow-inco«e students. 
College and university curricula should reflect this understanding 
and sensitivity. 



Recofiwiendation 25 

The systemwide offices of each of the three public segments should 
cooperatively with their campuses to develop and implement a 
comprehensive set of activities designed to expand faculty and 
administrative staff awareness regarding underrepreseated student 
groups . This activity should have a high priority in the segment's 
student affictaative action effort. In the next report pursuant to 
ACR 151, which is due on or before July 1, 1980, each of the public 
segments should report on the specific activities to be initiated 
during academic year 1980-81. 



Recommendation 26 

The Chancellor's Office of the California Community College s should 
establish programs designed to. help campus-based staff gain a better 
understanding of the four-year public institutions and their 
relationship to the CoBgunity Colleges . Similarly , the systemwide 
offices of the University of California and the California State 
University and Colleges should establish programs designed to help 
carapus'based staff expand their understanding of the role of the 
CommuniLy Colleges . 
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Recommendation 27 

" f.r faculty to involve theoselvi^s ia 

There should be' iaceatives f<>^ //^^^^^^^^^^ minority high school 

Ictivities such « ---tTeX' t^e^^ ^^^^ "'rno'Ity 

students, <i«^^^°Pi^^"^feLerr oriented internships for a.xnority 
students, and coordinating career 
and women students. 

„SI.a THE KBE. m IMPKOVEB m^UAXION .CCO«ABXUXV ^^^^ 

for ethnic oinorities, women. »™ 'J?" .jncatiott ptograffls. This 
sa« thorough 'valuation as do all edu^^^^^^^^ ^ 
evaluation vould provide th= basis tor a information 
tie effectiveness of each progr^. as «U ^ 

ntcessar, to ...e a" ^"fif^^/'t conTtralnts . Thus "i'^.^" 
durina a period of overall "uoger. c student affirmative 

™nly' .iai-I r\"t"d\mcuU to dftenaine which have been 
action programs, and xt jJittx 
successful and which have not. 

RecoiiHuendati on 28 

Ari* which is due on or before 

In the next re£ort eHIlHHt ^ s^enTrihiuifH22£5. ^ ^^^^^ 
l^in each of thcf SH^IiS T^S^or^he progress made 

^fiTfe^^Tlition £lan. ^=''''^^^?°!,_us.based student affunnatxve 
lll^rT-^o^lTrte ..formation co.c^^^^^^: 

action pcogtans, as "en as addition, each of We puDi-<. 

effectivenlss of these P"*"^,, '"of it" " ^"^S 

leg^ents should i"':!"'''' ' tlcipate in the full range of 

IZic Minorities and ^''-^J^J^'^'^Hl^ticl and "if-"^^',^ 

ri:tt;iLes^!i2fi9ve3A^^^^^^^ 
rr3r.^:rthetrr«^r-^^^^^^^^^ — " 



efforts . 
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Recommendation 29 



The systemwlde offices of each serpent should prepare a 
compreheasive evaluation of each State-funded student affirmative 
action prograo . This evaluation should appraise the program' s merit 
and determine the consistency with which it produces the desired 
outcome . Beginning with the 1981-82 budget cycle, each program 
evaluation should be updated annually, and subiaitted to the 
Legislature as part of th» annual request for funding. 

Recommendation 30 

The two pritaary target groups in undergraduate student affirmative 
action are ethnic minority and low-ihcooe students. On the graduate 
level, a third iinportant target group is women. As the University of 
Califo rnia prepares and impletoents its graduate and professional 
student affirmative action plan , thorough consideration should be 
given to the educational needs of women , as well as those of ethnic 
minority and low- income students . 
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FOOTNOTES 



1/ Student Affirmative Action Plaa for the California Coamm^ 
Sacramsnto, California, page 51. 
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